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INTRODUCTION 


‘WE have heard, in the Introduction to the Ecclesiazusae, of the position 
to which Athens was reduced by the disastrous termination of the 
Peloponnesian War; of the bold step which she took, after nine years 
of humiliation, to regain her independence by entering into the anti- 
Spartan League; and finally of the marvellous revival of her fortunes under 
the auspices of Conon. That able officer arrived at Athens in the year 
B.c. 898, after a prolonged sojourn, in conjunction with the Persian: 
satrap Pharnabazus, at the Isthmus of Corinth. There the army of the 
League was stationed; and there Conon was in constant communication 
with the leaders of the League. One important result of their conferences 
was the establishment by Conon of a Foreign Legion, rd ferxdy, a force 
of foreign mercenaries in connexion with the allied army at Corinth, but 
always under the immediate command of an Athenian general. The 
troops which composed the Legion seem to have been levied in Asia, and 
to have accompanied Pharnabazus and Conon in their adventurous voyage 
through the Aegaean to ravage the Laconian sea-board!. Conon himself 


1 dua rp fapt vais re wodAds cupmAnpacas, nai Levixdvy mpoopucbwodpevos, Errevoev 
6 bapvaBalds re xal 6 Kévav per” abrov ba vnc eis Mydov* éxeiBev 8¢ dppapevor eis 
ryv Aaxedaipova.—Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 7. Xenophon does not identify this fernxdy 
with, indeed he says nothing about the establishment of, rd év KopivOe £erexdv, but 
their identity cannot be doubted. Here was a body of mercenaries ready to 
Conon’s hand, and he can hardly have collected others during his stay at Corinth. 
It is this Foreign Legion to which Aristophanes is referring when he asks in line 
178 of the present Comedy, ré 8 évy KopivOp fenxoy ovy otros (Wealth) rpépe; and 
to which Demosthenes in his First Philippic (27) refers in language borrowed from 
the line just quoted, xai mpérepdv wor’ dxovw fenxdy rpepeay ev KopivOep riv médtv, ov 
TloAverparos iyyeiro xal “Idexparns xal XaSpias xa dAdo: rwés. Harpocration (8.vv. 
Eenxdy dv KopivOe) says Anpoobévns Scdurmeois cai "Apiorodaryns WAotvre. cuveornocaro 
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was no doubt their commander during the operations of the fleet ; but his 
connexion with them must have terminated when they were disembarked 
and affiliated to the army at Corinth, or at all events so soon as a new 
Athenian general could be appointed in his place. His successors in the 
command, however, were men of remarkable ability ; and under the skilful 
generalship of Iphicrates the Legion distinguished itself in the following 
year by destroying a Spartan dpa. 

Meanwhile the reconstruction of the Athenian navy was also proceeding 
apace. During the nine years of subordination to Sparta it was limited 
to twelve triremes, but already before the date of the Plutus (not five 
years after the intervention of Conon) it was again becoming a formidable 
and ubiquitous power. We find Thrasybulus leading forty ships to the 
Hellespont (immediately after a squadron of ten had been destroyed by 

‘Teleutias) ; whilst eight more were subsequently sent under Iphicrates to 

the same destination ; Eunomus led thirteen to Aegina; and a squadron 
was stationed off the coast of Acarnania, of sufficient magnitude to 
prevent any attempt on the part of Agesilaus to return from Calydon 
to the Peloponnese by the open sea’. Athens was rapidly regaining the 
position, not indeed of an Imperial City, but of a first-class and 
conspicuous Hellenic State. 

Doubtless a start in this resuscitation of her power was made with the 
Persian gold which Conon had brought to Athens. But the Athenians 
themselves, unassisted as they now were by the tribute of their allies, 
must have made very great sacrifices to complete and sustain the work. 
The question of Aristophanes? Does it not require Wealth to man the 
triremes, and maintain the Foreign Legion at Corinth ? must have found an 
echo in many an Athenian heart. And very welcome to the whole 
2 aird mparov Kéveov, rapédaBe 8° ard “Idixparns, Yorepov xat XaBpias*  xpnodpevos 
thy Aaxedatpovioy pdpay karéxoay, orpatnyourros avrois "Iduxpdrovs xal Ka\Xiov, cada 
nowy ’AvOporieav re xai ScAdxopos év Sexary. 

1 Xen. Hell. iv. 6.14; 8. 24, 25, 84; v. 1. 5. 

3 si 0€; ras rpinpecs ov od mAnpois ;—Plutus 172. This was doubtless one of the 


chief purposes for which the 500 talents, mentioned in Eccl. 824, were required. 
See the Commentary on that passage. 
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audience must have been the restoration of Wealth, at the close of the 
Comedy, to his long-deserted home in the Athenian Treasury. 

Such was the position of Athens when the play before us was exhibited. 
Aristophanes had indeed twenty years before? (B.c. 408, in the archon- 
ship of Diocles) produced a Comedy bearing the name of the IAoiros, but 
there is no reason for believing that it resembled in the slightest degree’ 
the Comedy which has come down to ourselves. We may be sure that it 
was a political or literary satire, adorned with a Parabasis, and enlivened 
with a liberal supply of Choral melodies. It appeared midway between 
the Lysistrata and the Frogs, in what may be termed the specially lyrical 
period of the poet’s career, a period extending from the Peace to the 
Frogs. And it is inconceivable that he should at that date have wntten 
a Comedy bearing any resemblance to the present in tone or character. 
Only one short passage of the First Plutus remains. It is quoted by the 
Scholiast on Frogs 1098 as éy TlAovr apére, and runs as follows— 

trav Napradnddpey 8€ meio- 

rey alriay 

ros vordros marecay *. 
See the Commentary on that line of the Frogs, The other notices which 
the Fragment Collectors attribute to the First Plutus consist of seven 
expressions (dvannplay, BAa€, ypatew, éunallerv, (vyorotety, jv 3 eyo, and 
pupijcat) which the grammarians ascribe to ’Apsoropdsys TlAotr@, and 
which are not found in the existing play. 

We may therefore leave the First Plutus out of our consideration as 
having in all probability an entirely different plot carried out in an 
entirely different manner; merely remarking that in two plays on the 
same subject, however independent of each other, it is more than probable 


1 Scholiast on lines 173,179. Both these Scholia are quoted a little further on. 
There is no ground for Professor Van Leeuwen's scepticism about the Plutus of 
B.C. 408. 

? Such, I think, is the proper arrangement of the words. It is the ordinary 
ending of a series of iambic dimeters, occurring six times in Acharnians 980-51. 
So in Knights 879-81 and 454-6. In Peace 866, 867 and 920, 921, the dipody 
precedes the dimeter. 
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that there will occur, here and there, some slight points of contact. See 
the Commentary on Eccl. 926. 

The present Comedy was exhibited in the spring of 3B.c. 388, during 
the archonship of Antipater. We do not know whether it was produced 
at the Great, or at the Lenaean, Dionysia, or with what success: but we 
know that there were now five competitors instead of three, which had 
been the limit during the Peloponnesian War. For with the deaths of 
Euripides and Sophocles, the great stream of Tragic song which had 
rolled on with undiminished vigour for nearly a century became well-nigh 
dried up; there were still plenty of poetasters attempting to write Tragic 
plays (pepaxvAAta tpaypdlas moodyra, Frogs 89), but there was no real 
successor to the great Triumvirate: and it was found necessary to repro- 
. duce on the stage again and again the dramas of the three dead Masters. 
But Comedy, though changing its character, grew more and more; and 
as if to compensate for the dwindling interest of Tragedy, there were now 
five Comedies instead of three to compete for the prize at the Dionysian 
festivals!. The four poets who competed with Aristophanes on this 
occasion were Nicochares with the “ Laconians,” Aristomenes with the 
‘ Admetus,” Nicophon with the “ Adonis,” and Alcaeus with the 
‘Pasiphae.” A few unimportant words from the “ Laconians”’ and the 
‘ Pasiphae ” have come down to our times: but the “ Admetus”’ and the 
** Adonis” are not elsewhere mentioned. 

This was the last play which Aristophanes produced in his own name: 
but there seems every reason to believe that he afterwards revised it and 
exhibited the revised edition in the name of his son Araros. For the 
author of the Greek Life of Aristophanes tells us *, in the most explicit 


1 See Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 56; Hesychius, s.v. psodés; Boeckh, 
Corpus Ins. Graec. i. p. 353, Inscription 231, and Boeckh’s note on Inscription 229. 
And see the note on Frogs 367. Had the Polity of Athens been discovered in 
Fritzsche’s time, he could never have advanced the extraordinary notion that of 
the four poets who are stated in the didascalia to have competed with the Plutus, 
two competed with the First, and two with the Second, Plutus. De Socrate Vet. 
Com. Dissertatio. Quaest. Aristoph. i. 187 note. 

* Speaking of the Plutus, the writer says ¢y rovrp rg Spdpart ouvérrnoe re zrHOe 
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terms, that he brought out the Plutus in the name of Araros, for the 
purpose of commending him to the Athenian People (év rovr@ 76 dpdyare 
ouvéotnce TY TANG Toy vidy "Apapéra). And though the passage in the 
Third Argument! relating to Araros yields no sense as it stands, it is by 
no means improbable that it was intended to convey precisely the same 
information in very similar words, and to mean— 

And this being the last Comedy Aristophanes produced in his own name, and 
wishing by its means to commend his son Araros to the audience (xal rdv vid» 
avrov ovornoat Apapéra 8 airis rois Oearais BovAduevos) he brought it out again, 
as well as the two remaining Comedies, the Cocalus and the Aeolosicon, in his 
son's name. 

Of course we are not to suppose that there was a Third Plutus; there 
was merely a double representation of the Second, just as there was 
a double representation of the Frogs and of the Aeolosicon, and a double 
edition of the Clouds. The play introduced by Araros would be sub- 
stantially the play introduced by Aristophanes, but would be revised and 
touched up here and there, where the taste of the poet himself or perhaps 
the criticisms of others suggested a slight alteration. 

And this theory may serve to explain a difficulty which has long 
perplexed commentators and critics; the difficulty arising from the fact 
that the Scholiasts on the extant Comedy suppose themselves to be 
commenting on the First Plutus, the play of 408. For in my opinion 
the Scholiasts had before them two Plutus-plays ; the extant Comedy, 
and the revised edition brought out in the name of Araros; and as they 
ray vuldy "Apapéra’ xal ovrw perndX\afe rév Biov, maidas Karaduray rpeis, Didemmoy Spo- 
yuOY TH nanry, Kat Nexdorparoy, cal "Apapéra 81’ ob Kai edidafe rv WAovrov.—Sect. 12. 

1 redevraiay 8¢ diddkas Thy Koppdiay ravrny éri rp dip dyvdpart, xal roy viav atrod 
cvornoa Apapéra 8’ avrijs rois Oearais BovAdpevos, ra trddoura Bv0 bi’ éxeivou KabyKe, 
Kexadoy xai Alodocvixeva. Some would make sense of this passage by omitting the 
words &’ avurjs, a remedy which, if the passage stood alone, would be probable 
enough. Others suppose that some words, relating to a second representation of 
the Plutus in the name of Araros have dropped out. And the insertion of words 
to that effect brings the passage into complete harmony with the statements in 
the Greek Life. The observation in both narratives about commending Araros to 


the public seems to show either that one writer was borrowing from the other, or 
that both obtained their information from the same source. 
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knew only of a First and a Second Plutus (the plays of 408 and 388), 
they fell into the natural error of supposing the earlier of their two plays 
—the extant Comedy—to be the First Plutus, the play of 408; and the 
revised edition to be the Second Plutus, the play of 388. It may be 
desirable to refer in more detail to the scholia! which give rise to the 
question. 

Thus, on line 115, where Chremylus tells Wealth that he trusts 
ravmns amadAd£ew oe rhs 6bOadrpias, the Scholiast observes ? that dpdadrpla 
which properly signifies & mere disease of the eye is here used, in 
a peculiar sense, for d/imdness; and that therefore in the Second Plutus, 
the line was changed into rijs cupdopas ravrns ce natocew Fs exes. 
Now this is plainly a mere verbal alteration made in revising a continuing 
play; the structure of the sentence is left altogether unchanged ; and no 
variation is made in the language beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to get rid of an objectionable word. This is exactly what might be 
expected to happen in the revision of the extant Comedy for Araros; 
it could hardly have happened in writing a second play on the same 
subject as the first. (2) On line 173 10 3’ éy Kopiv6y £erxdv the Scholiast 
perceives the chronological difficulty which would arise if the play on 
which he is commenting were, as he imagines, the First Plutus. It is 
plain, he says °, that this line must have been transferred from the Second 


1 All these scholia are discussed at great length by C. Ludwig in the Commenta- 
tiones Philologae Jenenses, vol. iv. pp. 61-182 in an article entitled “ Pluti 
Aristophaneae utram recensionem veteres grammatici dixerint priorem." He 
defines his object to be “ ut iam Alexandrinorum aetate alteram tantum eandemque 
atque nunc Pluti editionem superstitem fuisse demonstrem, quae illis fabulae eius 
nominis prior recensio esse videretur.” His latinity is singularly crabbed, and 
not always easy to understand: but he does not seem to prove anything except 
that which indeed is patent on the surface, viz. that the Scholiasts believed the 
extant Comedy to be the original play of 408. 

9 opOadrpias® avril rov ris mnpdcems’ ldicos 8¢ GPOadApiay rhy mypoow rév épbadrpey 
gyos’ 8d cal dv rp Sevrépeo perameroinra “rns cuphopas ravrns ce wavoew Fs exes.” 
It is to be hoped that this alteration was made by Araros himself and not by his 
father. 

5 8pdov x rod ev Beurépp héper Gat, bs rxaros €8:8dx4n tn’ abrod elxoore gre Sorepov" 
el pt}, Srep elxds, éx rov Sevrépov TWAovrou rovro perevnverrat. et yap dpbds exe. fdn 
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Plutus which was exhibited twenty years later [than the play on which 
he supposed himself to be commenting]. There, he continues, it would 
be chronologically right ; for the Corimthian War took place three or 
four years before the archonship of Antipater; [in which archonship, 
as we know, the extant Comedy was exhibited]. (8) On line 179 the 
Scholiast 1 accuses Aristophanes of an anachronism in speaking of the 
love of Lais for Philonides; for she was only fourteen years old in 
the archonship of Diocles, [that is, in 408 when the First Plutus was 
produced]. (4) On line 972 ob Aaxoto’ emves ev rg ypdypart; the Scholiast, 
misunderstanding the allusion, remarks ? that the BovAn sat for the first 


yap 6 Kopiurbtaxds médepos ouveorn rpiiv h rérpacty ereos pézepoy Tov ‘Avrewdrpov, ép’ 
ob €d:8ax6n. Kat Td cuppayexdy éravnOpooro év Kopivde, rd 8é Aaxedarpduioy ev SixvdOn. 
On this, and a subsequent scholium to a similar effect, Ludwig remarks (p. 86) 
“ Scholiasta ad versum 1146 qui haec verbascripsit rovro ody Zorxé res x rou Seurépou 
TlAovrou pereveyxav évOdde ddcyopyoat ths dAoyias ravrns, 8i duas Plutos habuisset, 
nonne certissime dixisset rovro éx rov deurépov WAovrou perevjvexrat, vel potius nihil 
dixisset ? Item Scholiasta ad v. 173 qui, postquam explicationem sibi ipsi non 
arridentem excogitavit, sic dicere pergit ei un, dmep elxds, ex rot Sevrépov TWdovrov 
Touro perevnvexrat, nonne hic quoque, si duas Plutos habuisset, multo confidentius 
locutus esset, vel potius tacuisset ?"’ As regards the first alternative propounded 
by Ludwig, I confess that I do not follow his reasoning: for the existence of the 
line in both editions could not of itself prove that it did not originally exist in 
the earlier. And his second alternative appears to rest on the assumption that 
the Scholiast’s “Second Plutus” was the play of 408. I have no doubt that the 
Scholiast found the line both in the extant Comedy and in the revised edition: 
and suspected, though he could not be confident, that it had been transferred 
from the latter to the former. 

1 "Aporoddayns ob A€yes TUpg¢ewva xara Tos xpdvous’ AnPOjvat ydp gaow airny é» 
VexeRig, roAtxviou riwds dAdvros iro Nexiov, éxrérew’ ovnOnvac 8é b2d Kopwiov rweés nat 
meppOnvar Sapov ry yuvatkt eis Kdpiw6or. ... twa 8 ert XaBpiov ris ratra yevér Oa de, 
Gre ed Exparroy of ’AGnvains év ixedig, ore BE Ews Acoxdéous Ern ih, Gore Groyov da 
évoparos airy eraipew. It must be remembered that the objection on the score of 
Lais'’s age is entirely based on the Scholiast’s erroneous belief that the play in 
which she is mentioned is the First Plutus, Athenaeus, who knew that it was the 
Second Plutus (ix. 6), though for other reasons he wished to change Lats into Nais, 
raised no chronological objections. 

3 ¢Bovdevoy otros rg mpd rovrou eret apgdpevor. noi yap SAdxopos éxi TAavaimroy, 
xal » BovAn xard ypappa rére mpatoy éxabé{ero. Of course the allusion in the play 
is to the dicasteries, not to the Council. 
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time xara ypdupa in the year preceding the production of this play, for 
Philochorus says that it first did so in the archonship of Glaucippus. 
[ Now Glaucippus was the archon before Diocles.] (5) And finally on line 
1146 where the reference is to the capture of Phyle by Thrasybulus, the 
Scholiast says! that this had not happened at the date of the play ; it 
did not happen till five years later. [It occurred in the archonship of 
Pythodorus, 404-403.] And he therefore supposes that this line also 
must have been transferred from the Second to the First Plutus. 

It is plain therefore that the Scholiasts supposed the play on which 
they were commenting to be the First Plutus (the play of 408); and 
that they had before them a later Plutus which they supposed to be the 
play of 888. But in truth the play on which they were commenting 
was the extant Comedy, the play of 388, and their later Plutus was the 
revised edition brought out in the name of Araros. 

The mistake of the Scholiasts was, I suppose, responsible for the strange 
theory put forward * by Kuster and Brunck, viz. that the Comedy which 
has come down to us is neither the First Plutus nor the Second Plutus, 
but an amalgam of both. The first editor who attempted to arrange the 
eleven surviving Comedies in their chronological order was Bekker, and 
he in his edition placed the Plutus immediately before the Frogs. But 
whilst Bekker’s work was passing through the press, a dissertation was 
published by Francis Ritter, in which he went carefully through the 
various notes of time contained in the extant Comedy, and pointed out, 
as the fact is, that all its historical allusions are to events which occurred 
subsequently not only to the archonship of Diocles, but even to the Fall 
of Athens. And his conclusion that we have before us, in accordance 


1 G\Xa raird ye ofrw énémpaxro, ode ra ent rey rpidxovra f8n fy, dAda kal, os 
Pirdyopds Hnot, wéprrp ere. Vorepow tis OpacvBovrov yevouevns Kpirias év Hetpacet 
reAeurg. Touro oly foe ris ex Tov Sevrépov Tdovrou pereveyxoy évOade dAtywphoat ris 
adoyias raurns, f xat atras 6 romtys Vorepoy evOeivat. 

* Quae hodie exstat Plutus ex priore et posteriore mixta videtur.—Kuster, 
Preliminary note to the Plutus. 

Fabula quam habemus nec prior nec posterior est; sed e duabus a grammatico 
quodam vetustissimo concinnata.— Brunck, Note on Plutus 115. 
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with the didascalia, the Comedy as originally exhibited in the year 388 
is now universally accepted. His dissertation was published at Bonn in 
the year 1828, and is prefixed in a condensed form to Dindorf’s notes on 
the Plutus. But Ritter further expressed an opinion that the Comedy 
which the Scholiasts designate as the later of their two Plutus-plays, 
was none other than the First: Plutus, the play of 408. He can hardly 
have taken into account the vast difference between a Lyrical Comedy of 
the earlier date, and our existing Plutus. It is inconceivable that, with 
these two plays before them, they could have supposed the extant Plutus 
to have been produced twenty years before the Lyrical Comedy. And 
I believe that the true solution will be found in the foregomg pages. 

The Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus are the only extant Comedies which 
were produced after the downfall of the Athenian Empire. There was an 
interval of twelve years between the Frogs and the Ecclesiazusae, but only 
five years intervened between the latter play and the Plutus. And it is 
not merely a question of time. Between the date of the Frogs and the date 
of the Ecclesiazusae the whole face of the Attic world had been changed ; 
the political forces, the hopes and fears, which were in operation at the date 
of the earlier Comedy had passed away for ever; old enemies had become 
new friends ; and new ambitions and new ideas had sprung up on every side. 
But nothing of similar importance had occurred between the date of the 
Ecclesiazusae and the date of the Plutus; the two plays run in the same 
groove ; and bear numerous traces of having been composed under the 
same circumstances and during the same period. I lay no stress on the 
fact, which some have pointed out, that a few simple words are found in 
both these Comedies, and nowhere else in Aristophanes ; for there are no 
two plays, however widely separated in point of time, in which some 
coincidences of this kind may not be discovered ; it is far more important 
to observe that the same topics and the same historical surroundings 
which were most prominent in the poet’s mind when he wrote the 
Ecclesiazusae still held a place there when he wrote the Plutus. Agyrrhius 
and the éxxAno.aorixéy, the dole for attendance at the Public Assembly 
which Agyrrhius was the first to introduce, and which he finally raised 
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to three obols,—the increased attendance at the Assemblies consequent 
on that increase of pay,—Neocleides, one of the regular speakers in the 
Assembly, his blindness and how to cure it,—Thrasybulus and the 
unfortunate change in the public sentiment towards that distinguished 
citizen—the proceedings of the anti-Spartan League at Corinth—the 
practice of evading military service by pretending to be an éuzopos,—the 
degradation of Aristyllus—the misery of dying without leaving enough 
for one’s funeral—these are some of the topics which were present to the 
poet’s mind as well when he was writing the Plutus as when he was 
writing the Ecclesiazusae. And this indeed would be an additional 
proof, if any further proof were required, that our Comedy is the Plutus 
which was produced in 888. 

And everywhere in the play before us we find tokens of the change 
which is passing over Athenian Comedy. The stately Parabasis is gone ; 
the beautiful lyrics which elevated the whole performance into a higher 
and purer atmosphere have altogether disappeared ; the great historical 
personages, literary and political, the poets, the philosophers, the dema- 
gogues, the generals, who moved through the earlier scenes of the 
Aristophanic drama, have faded not only from his own satire, but almost 
from the very recollection of his audience: we are no longer amidst the 
pomp and glory, the boundless activities of Imperial Athens with her 
Imperial instincts and her splendid ambitions; comedy has become social 
instead of political; the performers might almost be treading, so to say, 
the boards of some provincial theatre. But I am not one of those who 
can trace some decay in the wit and vigour of the poet himself. If we 
can imagine one of his earlier plays denuded of all these accessories, I do 
not think that the Plutus would compare unfavourably with what would 
remain. Take for instance the scene with the Informer in the Birds 
and the scene with the Informer in the Plutus. It seems to me that 
the latter is far the wittier, the more vigorous, and the more dramatic 
of the two. The material and surroundings of Comedy have changed ; 
the comic force of the poet remains unchanged. - 

The idea on which the Comedy turns is one which in the ancient world 
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was frequently perplexing the wisest minds. How is it that the ungodly 
are often seen in great prosperity while the righteous are needy and poor? 
This question the Comic poet answers with a Comic jest. It must be 
because Wealth is blind (as the poets commonly feign him), and therefore 
unable to distinguish between the wicked and the good. Let his sight 
be restored and all will be well: he will visit the righteous, and keep far 
off from the ungodly. No sooner said than done. Wealth is taken to 
spend the night in the Temple of Asclepius, and “ when the day dawned ”’ 
(to use the formula found in the Asclepian inscriptions) ‘“‘he went away 
cured.” At once the tables are turned: the positions are reversed; the 
righteous become wealthy, and the wicked are ruined. There is yet a 
second stage, which now and then unexpectedly makes itself felt, in this 
revolution. When Wealth has deserted the wicked, and gone over to the 
righteous, the former will find it to their interest to become righteous too, 
so that finally all men will become both righteous and wealthy, and 
Poverty will cease out of the land. This second result is only brought 
forward occasionally ; notably in the discussion with Poverty herself, and 
in the complaint of the Priest at the conclusion of the play. 

Throughout the Comedy there is a continual interchange between the 
two significations of the word zAofros, viz. Wealth and the God of Wealth ; 
and if in the translation the God were called Plutus, this ever-recurring 
humour would be entirely lost. Retaining therefore for the play itself 
the title of the “‘ Plutus” I have in the translation everywhere called the 
God by the name of Wealth; a proceeding which might be considered in 
questionable taste, if if were not in reality a matter of necessity. 

Wealth, we have seen, recovered his eyesight by the simple expedient 
of passing a night in the Temple of Asclepius; and Aristophanes takes 
the opportunity of putting into the mouth of the slave a very vivid and 
graphic, if a somewhat farcical, account of the proceedings which took 
place in one of those famous health-resorts. We have no means of 
ascertaining which is the particular Temple in which the cure is supposed 
to have been effected. Philocleon, in the Wasps, was ferried across to 
Aegina; and though there seems to have been now, even if there was not 
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then, a Temple of Asclepius in Athens, and indeed another in the Peiraeus, 
yet they do not appear to have become noted as health-resorts, and it 
seems to me most probable that Wealth too is supposed to have been 
taken to Aegina. However,others are of a different opinion; and the 
question is not very material ; for doubtless the same course was pursued 
in all these health-resorts. It may not be out of place here to say a few 
words on the subject of Asclepius and his cures. 

Epidaurus was, in historic times, the head-quarters and metropolis of 
the Asclepian worship; but the original home of that worship appears to 
have been at Tricca, in north-west Thessaly. There according to Strabo 
was the oldest Temple of Asclepius; and it was from Tricca! that “his 
two sons, the kindly physicians, Podaleirius and Machaon” led out their 
troops to take part in the expedition against Troy. And although the 
Epidaurians contended that Asclepius, the son of Apollo and Coronis, was 
born within their boundaries, and their contention was upheld by Apollo 
himself in a response from his oracular shrine at Delphi?, yet even so the 
priority of the Thessalian claim was recognized by the admission that 
Coronis was the daughter of Phlegyas, the Thessalian king, and was 
merely on a temporary visit with her father to Epidaurus when she gave 
birth to the child. However in the end Epidaurus overshadowed and 
superseded Tricca; it was only in Epidaurus that the yellow snakes 3, 


1 Strabo ix. 5. 17 (see Id. xiv. 1. 89). Homer, Iliad 1. 781— 
*AokAnmov 800 raide 
lnriip dya0m, Mo8arcipios #32 Maxdow. 
mept 8¢ Tpixxny, says Eustathius, xara rév yewypdgoy (i.e. Strabo ubi supr.) fepd» 
"AokAnttod apxatéraroy xal émepavéoraroy. 
: @ péya xdpya Bporots BrAacray ’AoxAnme? naow, 
by bAeyunts Eriucrev, epol girdrynt puydoa, 
inepdecoa Kopovis tvi xpavap ’Emdavpy. 
Pausanias, Corinthiaca, chapter xxvi. Several romantic legends about the birth 
of Asclepius in Epidaurus are recorded by Pausanias in the same chapter. And as 
to Coronis see Pindar’s Third Pythian, and the lines of Hesiod quoted by the 
Scholiast there. 
* Spdxovres 8¢ of Nowrot Kal Erepov yévos és rd EavOdrepow pérrovres xpdas lepol pev rod 
"AcKAnmtov vopifovrat, xai elow dvOperors Huepor’ rpépes b€ pdvn oas 4 roy ’Emdavpioy 
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sacred to Asclepius, were supposed to be found; and all the most 
celebrated Asclepian sanctuaries! (excepting Tricca) were derived from 
thence. Aegina, which we have already mentioned, and Cos, which we 
shall presently mention, were both colonized from Epidaurus; and it was 
from Epidaurus too that the Athenians first adopted the worship of 
Asclepius. So again, a century later, when the Romans, after a three- 
years pestilence, resolved to appeal for assistance to Asclepius, it was to 
Epidaurus, as a matter of course, that they were directed to go”. And 
the story went that as the deputation were leaving that town on their 
return journey, one of the sacred Epidaurian serpents glided into 
their ship, and accompanied them back to Rome. We may safely con- 
sider the Epidaurian sanctuary to be the fairest representative of these 
Asclepian health-resorts ; more especially since, while the investigations 
into the ruins of the Asclepieia at Cos and at Athens have brought to 
light many traces of reconstruction and of alterations in their general 
scheme, the Epidaurian buildings appear to have retained throughout 
the form in which they were originally constructed. 

The Epidaurian sanctuary, called 1d tepdy &Acos rod ’"AckAnmos by 
Pausanias, and still called Sto Ierd, és rd fepdy, is rather more than four 
and a half miles (five Roman miles *) inland from the town, at the north- 
eastern end of a valley which is there inclosed by a semicircle of steep 
and wooded hills*. It lies, as it were, in a recess at the extremity of this 
valley, partly surrounded by the hills, and separated from the rest of the 
valley by a wall the remains of which are still visible. The traveller 
+jj-—Pausanias, Corinthiaca, chap. xxviii. ad init. ‘‘The yellow snakes which were 
sacred to Aesculapius, and which are perfectly harmless, are still found in the 
country.”—Sir W. Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 109. 

_ —! paprupet 8€ poe nai rd8e, év "Emdaipe rov Gedy yeveoOa.  rdydp "AokAntaa evpioxe 

ra émipavécrara é€ "EmSavpov.— Pausanias, Id. chap. xxvi. 

? Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 2. 

S Livy xlv. 28; Valerius Maximus, i. 8.2. The Roman mile is 4854 feet, the 
English 5280 feet. 

‘ The description of the present site is chiefly taken from Leake’s Morea, ii. 


420, &c. See also Dyer’s Gods of Greece, chap. vi, and Mr. Frazer's learned notes on 
Pausanias ii. chaps. 26 and 27. : 
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from the town has to cross the hills: the entrance to the valley is at its 
south-eastern extremity. 

The sanctuary is something less than a mile in circumference, 
comprising therefore, presumably, nearly forty acres. This space 
contained a variety of buildings; the Temple of Asclepius himself, with 
_ his statue in ivory and gold; beyond the Temple! (that is, I suppose, 
adjoining it on the side nearest the hills) the great dormitory in which 
the patients slept ; 2 Rotunda of white marble, which Pausanias calls the 
Oddos ; shrines of Artemis, Aphrodite, and Themis; a stadium; a theatre 
constructed by Polycleitus, and in the opinion of Pausanias superior 
to all others in its charm and the beauty of its proportions; for who, 
says he, can im these matters vie with Polycleitus? and many other 
erections. 

Pausanias® tells us that within the enclosure were certain pillars 
(of which only six were standing in his time but formerly their number 
was greater) whereon were inscribed the names of men and women 
cured by Asclepius, and from what diseases they suffered, and in what 
manner they were cured. And he adds that these inscriptions were 
written in the Doric tongue. And in another place he calls them “ the 
Cures of Asclepius,” tof ’AoxAnmod ra iduara. These pillars were 
apparently in the open air; but within the building itself were tablets, 
avaxes, containing lists of these Cures. ‘“ Epidaurus,” says Strabo 3, “ is 
acity by no means undistinguished ; chiefly on account of the mani- 


1 rou vaov 8€ dors mépav, vba of ikérat rov Oeov xabevdover,—Pausanias, Cor. chap. 
XXViL 2. 

2 ornda & dorixecay évrés rov meptBdrov, Td pey dpxaio cal whéoves, er’ cuod be éf 
Aowrai, ravrats éyyeypappeva Kal dvSpay Kal yuvatkay €or évépara axeoOévrov td rou 
"AckAnmod, mpomers 8é Kat vdonpa 3 ri éxaoros évéonce, cal dros laGy. yéyparrras 8é 
hori ti Awpids.—Cor. xxvii. 8. 

Again in xxxvi. 1 ¢y orjAas rais "Em8avpiov, al rot "AoxAnmod ra iduata éyyeypap- 
peéva €xovcty. 


% kai avrn 8 otk donuos 7 mous’ Kai pddtora 8d Thy éeribdvecay Tov "AceAnmod, 


Geparrevey ydcous mayrodamds memorevpévou, xal rd lepdy mdjpes Exovros dei ray re 


Kapyévteoy kal Téy dvaxepévor mydxwy, év als dvayeypappévat trvyxdvovotw al Oeparetat, 


xabarep dv K@ re xal Tpixxy.—viii. 6. 15 
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festation of Asclepius there, who is believed to cure all manner of diseases, 
and whose sanctuary is always full of sick people, and of votive tablets 
recording the cures; as is also the case at Cos and Tricca.” Epidaurus?, 
Cos, and Tricca seem to have been the most notable of these Asclepian 
health-resorts in the ancient world. 

The accuracy of Pausanias and Strabo has been abundantly vindicated 
by the investigations of M. Kabbadias and his companions amongst the 
ruins of the Epidaurian sanctuary. Amongst other discoveries they 
found an inscription which is entitled "Iduara rod *AmddAAwvos kal 
’"AckAnmiod and contains a record of some twenty cures effected on 
suppliants sleeping in the dormitory there. The inscription is set out in 
the "Eqnpepis "ApyacoAoyix)) for 1888 (published at Athens, 1884) from 
which I extract three cures which illustrate to some extent the proceedings 
in the sanctuary described in the present play,— 

"ApBpocia &€ "APdvwy drepérridos. Avra ixéris 7AOe rot roy Gedy. smeptéprovoa 8é 
cata 10 lapoy, ray lapdroy riva Sieyéda ws aridaya* kat adivara édvra xwAovs Kal rudAois 
tyteis ylverOas evirvov l8dvras pdvov. dyxabev8ovca 8¢ Sy cide. eddxer of 5 Oeds 
émotas elreiv Ore yi pey vv trocar, psoddy pevros my Sencos avbeper eis rd lapdy by® 
dpyvpeoy, timdurvana rhs dpabias. elravra 8€ radra dvacxicoat od tov drriddoy roy 
vooodvra, kal d@dppaxdy re eyxéat. “Apépas 8é yevopuevas, tyujs €&ydOe. 

Ambrosia of Athens, blind in one eye. She came as a suppliant to the God, but 
walking round in the sanctuary, she scoffed at some of the cures as incredible 
and impossible, that the halt and the blind should be made whole, by merely - 
seeing @ vision in their sleep. But she in her sleep saw a vision. It seemed that 
the God stood over her and announced that he would cure her of her disease; but 
that by way of payment she would have to present to the sanctuary a pig made of 
silver as a memento of her ignorance. And when he had thus said: he cut open 


her diseased eye and poured in a healing drug. And when the day dawned she 
went away cured. 


1 And hence they are joined by Herodas in his invocation of Asclepius at the 

commencement of his Fourth Mime— 
xalpus dvaf Mainoy, bs péSes Tplxxns, 
wat Kay +yAvejjay, cat "Enlgavpoy ganeas. 

* The construction is confused in the Greek, as it is also in the translation. 

5 The ds was the recognized symbol of dyaéia. ‘Shall we not call that soul 
maimed,” asks the Platonic Socrates, “which dyaGaivoved mov ddtoxopérn pt 
Gyavakty, ddX’ ebyepas Somep Onpiov Vay éy auablg podvwnra ” ;—Republic vii. chap. 15 
(p. 585 EB). tnvav cxatay xalduabay. xat tyvia’ oxatérns xai duabia.—Photius. 
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"Aynp adixero rot tov Gedy ixéras arepémridos! otrws Sore ra Préhapa pdvov zyew, 
éveiper 3° dv avrois ynOév, GAAG Keved eluev Shos. “EXeyov 87 ries tov dv rq lap ryy 
evnOiay atrov, rd vopifew PreveioOat, Chas pydepiay Urapxav eyovros érridXov, dAd’ fh 
Xepay pdvov. "Eyxabevdorri ody air@ dys edn. eddner ray Gedy Epijcai rs Pdppaxoy, 
éreiva Scayaydvra ra Brépapa éyxéas els aird. ‘Apépas 8¢ yevopévys, Brérov dychoiy 
efAnbe. 

A man came as a suppliant to the God, blind in one eye in such wise that 
he had only the lids and nothing within them, but the socket was quite empty. 
Then some of the folk in the Temple exclaimed at his folly, imagining that he 
could recover his sight, when he had not even the slightest commencement of an 
eye, but only an empty space. But as he slept, there appeared to him a vision. 
It seemed that the God prepared some drug, and then drawing the eyelids apart 
poured it in. And when the day dawned, he went away, seeing with both eyes. 

"Avnp Odxrvdov idbn bd Squos. otros ray row modds SdervAoy bd rov dyplou éAxeos 
Serves Seaxeiuevos peOduepa td row Oepardvray efeverxOeis dri é8pdpards twos xdbife* 
Urvou 8¢ my» AaBdyros, vy rouTp Bpdxow ex rod dBdrou éfeAOdy roy Bdervdoy ldcaro rg 
yAooog, xal rovro rownoas els rd GBarov dvexyopnoe wad. dLeyepOels be, ds Fs tyes, 
Epa yw eleiy’ Soxciy veavioxoy ebrperh ray poppay émi roy Sdervdoy érunjny pdppaxoy. 

A man’s toe was healed by:a serpent. This man, suffering grievously in his toe 
from a malignant ulcer, was brought forth while it was yet day by the attendants, 
and took his seat on a bench. And when he had fallen asleep, a serpent issued 
out of the Temple, and licked his toe and healed it; and when it had done this, 
it went back into the Temple. And when he awoke, healed, he said that he had 
seen & vision; it seemed as though a youth of comely appearance laid upon his 


toe a healing drug, 

In, this last case, the 3pdxwy came out of the Temple into the adjoining 
dormitory, licked the part diseased, and then retired again into the 
Temple, exactly as the d¥o dpdxorvre in the Comedy did in the case of 
Wealth. And it seems to me that the archaeologists must be wrong 
who suppose that the &Saroy was the regular dormitory ; its very name 
implies the contrary ; nor would the serpents be kept in the dormitory ; 
nor would they have come out of the dormitory to heal the sleeping 
patient and afterwards returned to it again. The dormitory was the 
large colonnade or orod which adjoined the Temple; and which at 
Epidaurus was 246 feet long by 31 wide; and at Cos 880 by 210. 
Doubtless in the summer months this crod was crowded with patients ; 
and although it is possible that some sufferers were allowed to sleep in 


1 The word is spelt with a single A in this place only. 
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the Temple itself, rd 48arov, yet we may be sure that this was done only 
on some special occasions, such as in the great cold of winter (when too 
there would be but few Ixéra:), or in the case of very delicate patients. 

In investigating the sanctuary of Asclepius in Cos, there was discovered 
in the Temple-floor ' “a large rectangular coffer or cist composed of great 
slabs of marble, each a foot thick. The coffer was about 5 feet long, 
4 feet in breadth, and 3 feet in depth. The massive block which 
formed the lid was pierced in the centre by an aperture 6 inches in 
diameter.” This coffer, Dr. Caton conjectures, was the place in which 
the sacred serpents were kept ; and there seems every reason to believe 
that his conjecture is accurate. The serpents would ordinarily emerge 
through the aperture in the lid; but whenever it might be thought 
necessary or convenient, the lid itself would be removed. 

Cos too is supposed to be the scene of the Fourth Mime of Herodas. 
Two ladies are bringing a cock as an offering to Asclepius, partly in 
gratitude for the present partial cure of some disease, and partly in hope 
of a more complete cure hereafter. The day has not dawned and the 
shrine is not yet open. They linger outside, saluting the statues of 
Asclepius himself, of his father and mother (Apollo and Coronis), and of 
the various members of his family (Hygieia, Panacea, Epio, Iaso, 
Podaleirius, and Machaon) ; and considering in what position they shall 
affix the tablet recording the cure. Presently the sacristan throws open 
the Temple door, and they go in, admiring the paintings there, as they 
had admired the statuary outside. They then make their offering to the 
God, giving a leg of the cock to the sacristan, and pushing a zéAavos 
into the hole where the serpent dwells, és ri tp@yAnv rod spdxovros (the 
serpent being a rpwyAod’rns, Aristotle, H. A. ix. 2. 10). The rpéydAn 
would doubtless be represented by the aperture in the lid of the coffer 
described by Dr. Caton as mentioned above. 

This cult of Asclepius was perhaps the pleasantest part of the old 
Hellenic religion ; nor did its popularity fail until the final extinction of 


1 I quote from a report in the Times of March 6, 1906, of a lecture delivered by 


Dr. Caton at the Royal Institution on the preceding day. 
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Paganism, Still in the days of Constantine, men believed that at 
these famous health-resorts the patients were healed by a vision of the 
night, émipatvoudvov vixrop xat lwpévov rod daluoves*. Julian frequently 
refers to Asclepius, and in one of his orations swears by his name, vy réy 
’"AckAnmdy ; an adjuration occasionally found in classical writers ?. 

Lucian, who is everywhere treading in the footsteps of Aristophanes, 
introduces Poverty and Wealth, [evfa and ITAodros, as characters in his 
dialogue “Timon”; and makes Poverty insist, as she does in the 
Comedy, on the superiority of her trating to the training afforded by 
‘Wealth. | 

The Plutus was, I suppose, the first Aristophanic Comedy to become 
familiar in an English form to English readers.. Randolph’s “ Hey for 
Honesty, Down with Knavery” is described on its title-page as “a 
Pleasant Comedie. Translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus by Thomas 
Randolph ”’; and is prefaced by a dialogue between Aristophanes and his 
Translator. It is in some scenes a fairly close and very good translation, 
mostly in prose, of the Greek original; though in other places the 
translator loses touch with Aristophanes, and giving free rein to his 
fancy, introduces a farrago of wild buffoonery which is quite alien to 
the spirit of the Athenian drama. It concludes with the marriage of 
Plutus and Miss Honesty. Randolph’s play was first printed in 165] 
after the author's death. It was soon afterwards acted (probably in 
1652, says Isaac Reed) before a brilliant audience; and.it is interesting 
to observe that the part of the youth (Neavlas) was on that occasion 
taken by Sir Christopher Wren, then a B.A. of Wadham College 
about twenty years of age. 

There have not been many translations of the Plutus into English 
verse. I know of only three; one by Edmund F. J. Carrington in 
1825 ; a second by Sir Daniel Sandford, published in Blackwood’s 


1 Sozomen, H. E. ii. 5. 

2 Julian, Orat. vii. See the lines of Alexis translated in the commentary on 
line 999 of the present play. 

5 Elmes, ‘Sir Christopher Wren and his Times,” p. 56. 
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Magazine, Vol. 38 (December, 1885); and a third by Leonard Hampson 
Rudd, in 1867. There is a prose translation, more vigorous than refined, 
by Henry Fielding the novelist and the Rev. William Yo 

we 
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- The Plutus, as we have seen in the earlier part of this Introduction, is 
not only the last extant Comedy of Aristophanes, it is also the last 
Comedy which he exhibited in his own name; but it is not the last 
Comedy which he wrote. He composed indeed two more, the Cocalus 

a ee 
and the Aeolosicon, but these he intrusted to his son Araros, seeking by 
that means to introduce and commend him to the Athenian people; 
a sign that the poet's popularity with his countrymen remained un- 
diminished to the end. There may possibly have been another reason for 
his handing over these two Comedies to his son. For in them he was 
making a new departure, and substituting a humorous delineation of 
ordinary life and manners for the vigorous political, literary, and social 
satire which had been the animating principle of his earlier dramas. The 
change had been foreshadowed in the Plutus; but it was in these two 
plays that the ancient critics detected the germ of the later Comedy, the 
Aeolosicon representing the Middle, and the Cocalus the New, Comedy, 
the Comedy of Menander and Philemon. 

“It was Aristophanes,” says! the author of the Greek Life, “ who first 
exhibited the style of the New Comedy. He did this in the Cocalus, 
whence Menander and Philemon took the cue for their dramatic work.” 
‘In the Cocalus,” says the same writer’, “ he introduced the dramatic 
Seduction and Recognition, and all the other things which Menander 
imitated.” And it would seem from a statement of Clemens Alexandrinus ® 
(as corrected by Casaubon), that the Cocalus itself was parodied and 


1 arparos 8¢ xal ris véas Kwpmdias roy rpdrov émédertev ev TH Kaxddg, €€ od ry apxny 
AaBépevor Mévavdpds re cal Dirnpor édpaparovpynoay. 

3 @ypawe Kexadov dv ¢ elodyes POopay xal dvayywpiopdy Kai rd@A\da mavra 4 é{nroce 
Mevaydpos. 

5 rdy pévror Kéxadoy réy moindévra 'Apapérs rp "Aptorropdvous viet SAnpwv 6 Kopines 
tradrd£as vy ‘YroBodmaip éxoppdnoery.—Stromata vi. 2. 26 (p. 752, Potter). 
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satirized by Philemon in his Comedy of the ‘YroBodrtmatos, the Supposi- 
titious Son. And the Aeolosicon is described by Platonius (zept d:apopas 
xwoppdi@v) as belonging to the type of the Middle Comedy. 

A few fragments of the Cocalus have reached us, but not enough to 
enable us even to make a guess at the character and drift of the play. 
The title is supposed to refer to the Sicilian prince! of that name to 
whom Daedalus fled from the vengeance of Minos, and who, when Minos 
followed the fugitive to Sicily, contrived by treachery to destroy the 
pursuer, either he or his daughters having let boiling water into the bath 
where Minos was. This is perhaps the more probable, because Aristo- 
phanes had already written a Comedy bearing the name of Daedalus; but 
of course it is altogether uncertain. 

Of the Aeolosicon we can form a somewhat better idea. Its title is 
derived from two proper names, Afodos and Zikwy. Zlkwy was a slave’s 
name (Eccl. 867); and in a passage cited by Athenaeus (ix. 22) from 
a comedy of Sosipater it is the name of a cook, the founder of a great | 
school of cookery. And it is a cook’s name in this Aristophanic Comedy. 
We see him receiving his mistress’s orders (like the cook in the Menaech- 
mi) to provide what was required for a banquet; and presently returning 
from his marketing with such a plenteous supply of provisions from the 
baker, the butcher, and the greengrocer that the guests, even if endowed 
with the voracity of a Heracles, will hardly be able to consume them 
unless they remain at the table the whole night through. The fragments 
of the Comedy are thrown together in all the editions without regard to 
their relative positions. I will arrange those relating to the cook in what 
I conceive to have been their sequence in the play itself. 

First then, we have the cook starting on his marketing expedition— 

GAN’ dyvcoy* ov pede exphy’ ws ayopdcw 
draédravé’ 80’ dy xededns, & yivas.— Suidas, s. v. ayopace. 


Quick march! no dallying now. Til to the mart 
And purchase, lady, all that you command. 


1 Diod. Sic. iv. 79 ; Schol. ad Pind. Nem. iv. 95; Scholia Minora ad II. ii. 145 (ed. 
Gaisf.); Strabo vi. 2. 6 and 8.2; Pausanias vii. 4.5; Hyginus fab. 44. 
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Next we see him returning from Thearion the baker. He announces his 
return in language borrowed from the first lines of the Hecuba— 


yx Gecaplevos apromé\soy 

Luray, dos) xpBdvey édodca.—Ath. iii. 78. 

I come, relinquishing the baker's shop 

Of old Thearion, shere the bakemeats are'. 
Also he has purchased some roots of leek of a garlic-imitating quality — 

ray de ynbiey 

pi{as éxovoas cxopodopipnroy pvow.—Ath. ix. 13. 
And he has prepared some—what are they called? O yes, some pettitoes 
so tender that they will melt in the mouth— 


xal py, rd deiy’, axpoxddsd ye oot rérrapa 
Wroa raxepd.— Ath. tii. 49. 


(As to rd det’ cf. Wasps 524, Peace 268, Birds 648, Lys. 921.) Un- 
fortunately in the course of his marketing, the money he had in his mouth 
has melted away,— 


Srep 8¢ dowrdy pdvoy er’ hy ev ry yudby 
BidBorov yeyéynr’ epot 8ixdd\AvBov.— Pollux ix. 68. 


1 The ghost of the murdered Polydore commences the “ Hecuba” with the 

words— 

fine vexpow xevOpova wai oxdrov widas 

Armd, tv’ “Adns xapis gacorar Hedy. 

IT come, relinquishing the gates of gloom 

The realm of Death, where Hades dwells aloof. 
Aristophanes had already employed this parody in the Gerytades, where it is 
emphasized by another speaker's reply — 

wat tis vexpar xevOpowa wat oxdrov wuAas 

érAn xaredOeiy ; 
As I am here dealing with Aristophanic fragments, I should like to enter my protest 
against the singular impropriety of attributing to Aristophanes the authorship of 
the anonymous verses published by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in Part 2 of their 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, p. 20 (No. 212). It does not require much literary discern- 
ment to perceive not only that they would have been utterly repugnant to his 
taste, but also that they could never have formed part of any Attic Comedy. And 
to include them in a collection of Aristophanic fragments is nothing short of an 
outrage on the memory of a great poet, of all persons in the world the least likely 
to have written them. 
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So that now he has no small change left; év rg AlodAoglker: 1d ph Exeu 
képpara axepparlay oyspacey.— Pollux ix. 89. Now, however, he must get 
ready his culinary implemente— 


8oidug, Ovela, rupéxynoris, éoydpa.— Pollux x. 104. 


But it will take the guests the whole night to get through the dainties 
he is preparing— 


A. etra’ ras 
8eurvncopev tocaira Seiry’; B. Stes; tows 


&cd. vpuerds.—Ath. vii. 8. 


A. How shall we sup 
On all this supper? B. All night long, perchance. 


And this will require the voracity of a Heracles, dy as yaorpluapyov 
"Aptoropayns xoppde? ey Alodoglxwr.—Scholiast on Peace 740. 

But our Sicon was not merely a cook; he was an Aeolus of a cook, an 
Aeolo-Sicon, just as Xanthias in the Frogs was a Heracleio-Xanthias. 
On this side, the play was a satire on the notorious Aeolus of Euripides, 
a drama to which Aristophanes refers in the Clouds and the Frogs with 
indignant reprobation. There, the children of Aeolus were represented as 
leading incestuous lives, in accordance with the legend preserved in the 
Odyssey. Here, the daughters of Sicon were apparently represented as 
aépvat clad in the transparent vesture which indicated their profession, 
sleeping in one room, bathing in one bath, using lights as a signal to 
their lovers who would come swarming over the roof and through every 
opening. And perhaps all those culinary preparations were for a riotous 
banquet for themselves and their lovers, and the woman who laid her 
commands upon Sicon may have been his wife or a daughter. 

‘‘There was a first and a second Aeolosicon of Aristophanes,” says 
a Scholiast! on Hephaestion chap. ix, given by Gaisford in his third, 
but not in his first, edition, “ just as there was a first and a second 
Plutus.” And Athenaeus also (ix. 18) expressly refers to the “ second 


® AloXocixey Spaya yéyore mpadrov kal B8evrepov ’Apioropdvous os xat 5 IAovres 


mparoy xai Sevrepov. 


ats 
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Aeolosicon.” It would be more accurate, in all probability, to compare 
the first’ and second Aeolosicon with the second Plutus and its revision, 
or with the first and second editions of the Frogs, than with the first and 
second Plutus. But be this as it may, the second Aeolosicon, as well as 
the first, is both by the Scholiast on Hephaestion and by Athenaeus 
explicitly ascribed to Aristophanes himself, so that however quickly the 
second ! may have followed the first, it seems impossible to doubt that 


Aristophanes survived the exhibition of the extant Plutus for several’ 


years. 

And then the great poet passed away full of years and honour. He 
was born when the Athenian Empire was attaining its widest dominion ; 
he had seen the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, the Peace of _Nicias, 
the Sicilian catastrophe, the fall of Athens; and he had lived to see the 
City he had served so well, again 1 becoming, not indeed the mightiest, 
but the most splendid and the most notable of all Hellenic cities. 

The year in which the poet died is as uncertain as the year in which 
he was born. Many would place his death as soon after 388, the date of 
the present Comedy, as is compatible with the production in the mean- 
time of the two subsequent plays, the Cocalus and the Aeolosicon ; but 
this is the merest conjecture. On the other hand, Mr, Roland Kent in 
the able and interesting article to which reference has been made in the 
preceding note, would postpone it to, at the earliest, the year 375. His 
argument is based on the following statement of Suidas :— 


1 “May it be permitted to hazard a conjecture as to the reason for the appear- 
ance of the Aeolosicon a second time? Possibly, like the Frogs, the play received 
such a hearty reception that a second performance was demanded, for the public 
had not forgotten that it was Aristophanes, the old champion of morality, who was 
speaking again in his old age, after a silence of many years.” Roland G. Kent in 
an article entitled ‘When did Aristophanes die?" Classical Review, xx. 153. 
The phrase ‘‘after a silence of many years” is due to Mr. Kent's belief that the 
firet Aeolosicon was not exhibited until 375, thirteen years after the Plutus. 
Platonius (ubi supra) says roy AloAocixwva ‘Apioroddyns édidagey, which Fynes 
Clinton thinks must refer to the second edition, the first having been exhibited in 
the name of Araros; but I quite agree with Mr. Kent that édi8agev is there “ used, 
loosely and inaccurately, for composed.” 


tae 
ito ¥ 
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"Apapas, xat xAlverat ‘Apapw. "A@nvaios, vids "Apiorodavous Tov Kxepixov, nai avtus 
xojuxds, Sdagas rd mparov "Odupmad: pa’. “Eor: 8¢ rev Spaudrey atrov, Kavevs, 
Kapurvdiev, Mavds yovat, ‘Ypévasos, “Adwns, Tapberidiov. 

Araros, an Athenian, son of Aristophanes the Comic poet, and himself a Comic 
poet, having first exhibited in the 101st Olympiad. And he wrote the Kawveds, &c. 

The 101st Olympiad extended from 376 to 872, the dramatic contests 
during that period taking place in the early months of 375 and the three 
following years. Therefore, according to Suidas, Araros é3(dafe for the 
first time in the spring of 375, at the earliest. And as both the 
Aeolosicon and the Cocalus were undoubtedly exhibited in the name of 
Araros, Mr. Kent concludes that neither of them can have been exhibited 
before the spring of 375, and that Aristophanes therefore must at least 
have survived to that year. But it seems to me that in the statement 
of Suidas, the signification of the word 3ddgéas is controlled by the 
immediate context. It is introduced in connexion with the remark that 
Araros was himself a xwpsxds, that is, a Comic poet, a composer of 
original Comedies. The circumstance that his father’s comedies were 
brought out in his name‘would not entitle him to the name of a Comic 
poet. Suidas then says, “He was himself a composer of original 
comedies having exhibited for the first time in the 10lst Olympiad.” 
And then he goes on to enumerate—what ? Not the Comedies brought 
out in his name, but his original Comedies. It seems to me that Suidas 
is throughout treating Araros as an original poet, and is not referring 
in any way to Comedies which were composed not by him but by 
Aristophanes. 

And in my opinion we cannot say anything more precise about the 
date of the poet’s death than that he was alive in the year 388, and must 
have lived for several years afterwards. 


Eastwoop, STRAWBERRY HILt, 
November, 1906. 





( xxix ) 


THOOESEI> !. 


IIpesBirns ris Xpepddros, wévns adv tiv ovolav, adixveiras els Oeob: 
épwrg de rov Oedy was av els Exdnrov aBpby re petacrain Blor. 
torbvde O& eyyeytnra: 6 xpnopubs. yxpa yap avT@ 6 Oeds efidyre rob 
vaod, Tovrm érecba, & mpdtp cuvrixy. Kai 8) Tuddr@ yépovTt 
ouvTvxay elrero mAnpay Tov xpnopdy: fy Ot Tldobros otros. tarepov 
dt mpordiarex Gels atta elodye els AoxrAnmiob, lacéuevos avrav rijs 
anpooews, Kal ofrm mdovotos ylverar. ef @ ducyepdvaca % TMevia 
wapaylverat Aoopoupévyn rois tobro Katop0e@cact’ mpds hy Kai da- 
Aoyos ovK dduns ylverat, ovyxpwopévoy trav patrdov ris Tlevias xai 
tev Toh TlAovrou dyabay bird BAeWidhpov Kai Xpepdrov. modAd@v Te 
kat Gdr\wv 3 érecopedytwv, ev tp dmicboddup Tis AOnvas dguepdocavro 
TlAobrov ivdd\para. Ta pev odv THs brobécewms tabra: mpodoyifer de 
Oepdrwv, Svoyepalvoy mpds tov Seomérny Sri tudrm Kai yéporri 


Katakodovbely ovk noxdvero. 


7 R. has no Argument to this play. 
The four here given are all found in 
V. in the same order as here. But 
between III and IV are inserted in 
V. the “ Life of Aristophanes” and cer 
tain extracts epi xwppdias. All four 
Arguments (with others) are given by 
Aldus and generally in the printed 
editions. 


2 Velsen reads rode» re dAXwy and in 
his note gives as the variations of V. 
mwo\\@y te xal DArwyv| rH dmicboddpe, 
meaning that V. omite the iota subscript 
in the two latter words. Unfortunately 
the line of division has dropped out, 
which has led recent editors to suppose 
(contrary to the fact) that V. omits the 
words éreopedvray év. 


( xxx ) 


IT}. 


IIpeoBérns tis Xpepvros wrévns dv kal tyr vidv, xaravojoas ds of 
gatro: Td THhvixaira ed mpdrrovow, of 8 ypnorol druyxotcw, adi 
xvetrat els Oeod, ypnodpevos mérepoy Tov maida cudpbvws dvabpépece 
nal Sposov davr@ rovs rpédrous Siddfeev (fv yap ovros ypnoris), 4 
pairov, ds Tav havrwy rére edrpayotvrwy. EhOdy ovvy eis Td pas- 
relov, meplt piv av pero ovdty Heoveev, mpoordrre St avrg, @ Tit 
mparov éEioy cuvTvyn, axodovbeiy. Kai Td Aowrd ooabros. 


III 2. : 

"EdiddyOn éwi dpxovtos ‘Avtimdrpov, dvrayovigopévoy ait@ Nixo- 

xépous piv Adxwotv, ‘Aptoropévovs 8& ‘Aduriro, Nixodadyros & 

Addvidt, AAxaiou 8 Tlaowpdép. redevraiav dé diddfas tiv coppdlav 

ravrny eri tp ilo dvépart, kai rdv vidy abrob avarijoa ‘Apapéra or 

avris rots Oearais BovdAdpevos, Ta brdédroura Sto 8t exelvou Kabfxe, 
Kexadoy xai Alodoolkova, 


IV. 
APIZ TOSANOTS TPAMMATIKOY. 


Mavreverat Sixaos dv ris Kai mévns 
ef peraBadray wrovrou Tuyxely duvycera. 


1 Arg. II. This is not a separate 
Argument. It is intended asan alterna- 


2 Arg. III. The questions what 
comedies of Aristophanes were produced 





tive commencement of Argument I in 
substitution for the first four sentences 
as given above (down to & mpare ovp- 
rvxn). Hence in V. it is headed érépm 
Td mpooimory ris trobécews. And the 
words xal rd Aowrd Ooavras are equivalent 
to ‘Go on asin No. 1"; that is from 
the words xal 87 rupA@ yéporrt. 


in the name of Arargs, and how the 
last sentence of this Argument should be 
amended, are considered in the Intro- 
duction. The words xa) Alodocixeva are 
omitted in V. but are found in Aldus 
and the editions generally. Otherwise 
we might have preferred to read Alodo- 


gixova kai Koxador, 


( xxx) 


éxpnoev 6 beds cvvaxorovbeiy orrep dv 


dvépt! mepirvyn. 


TIXobros éarrdverat tugnés. 


yvovs 8 avrdv, yay ofkad’, d\Xous Snpbras 
Kadécas peracyelv: «10 byidoat tas Képas 
gorevdov’ els AoxAnmod & driyayor. 

4 8 dvagaveto 2 &pvm Ilevia dtexwdvev. 
Sums ®, dvaBréravros avtov, Tay Kaxav 
ovdels érdovre, trav 0 dyabdy Ry rayadd. 


1 dyéps is Dindorf’s correction for 
av8pt. I take Dindorf’s notes on the 
Argument from Dibner’s ‘“ Scholia 
Graeca in Aristophanem.” I do not 
find them in the Oxford edition. 

2 V. and the earlier editions have, for 
this line, merely 7 & dg@vo Leyla dtexa- 
Avcevy. Hemsterhuys proposed ddyw 8e 
mapovo’ 7 Uevia deexddAve’ ayay. Kuster 
ddya 8€ rovrovs 7 Hevia dtsexddvoe. 


Dindorf proposed dvadavyeic’ which 
might easily have fallen out before 
dpyvw. However Velsen reads éxgaveio’, 
and Van Leeuwen émaveio’, alterations 
which are far less probable than Din- 
dorf’s. For dsexdddoev, we should, as 
Bothe observed, read d:exoAvev, and this 
suggestion is universally adopted. 

5 Sues. Dindorf altered this into 
ovrws, but this has not been followed. 





CORRIGENDA IN “THE BIRDS.” 


Page 16, lines 114-116. In each of these lines a comma should have been placed 
after the word vo. 

Page 33, line 265, note. It might be more accurate to say that Aristophanes treate 
drole as if it were derived from éroi. 

Page 189, line 1409, trunslation. The line should commence ‘‘I get me wings.” 
And in the translation of line 1486 ‘‘ Come ” is misprinted “ Cmoe.” 











TAOYTO? 


TA TOT APAMATO® TIPOZQIIA 


KAPION. 
XPEMYAOS. 
TIAOYTOS. 
XOPO2 TEQPTON, 
BAEVIAHMOS. 
TIENIA. 

rYNH XPEMYAOY. 
AIKAIOS ANHP. 
ZYKO@ANTHE. 
rPAY=, 
NEANIA®. 
EPMH®2. 

IEPEYS AIO3. 


QIAOYTO?Z 


/ 
fasta, ww UL mW 


KA. ‘Os dpyqdéov prpdyp éoriv, 6 Zeb nal Geoi, 
Sodd\ov yevérOat mapadpovoivros Seamérov. 
qv yap ra BéeAric6’ 6 Oepdérov ré~as Téy7, 
db€n be pr Opay rabira ro Kexrnpéva, 
peréxew dvdyxn tov Oepdrrovta Tay KaKev. 5 
Tol odparos yap ovK é@ Tov KUptoy 
Kparety 6 daluov, dd\Ad Tov Ewynpévor. 


kai radra pev 7) radra, 


7@ de Aofig, 


8s Oeomimdet rplirodos éx xpuonddrov, 


The scene, which remains unchanged 
throughout the play, represents a street 
in Athens, with the house of Chremylus 
in the background. Groping along in 
front is a blind old man of very sordid 
appearance. He is closely followed by 
an elderly citizen and his slave. The 
citizen is Chremylus, and the slave, 
Cario; and both are wearing on their 
heads wreaths of bay in token that they 
are returning from the oracle at Delphi. 
And, indeed, the slave is carrying a piece 
of meat from the sacrifice which they 
have been offeringthere. He is exhibit- 
ing symptoms of impatience, and pre- 
sently breaks out into the soliloquy 
with which the play commences. What 


a bad job it is, says he, to serve a master 
who has lost his wits! This is an aside, 
but he is equally free when he addresses 
his master to his face, calling him & 
oxadrare and the like; quite in the 
style of the New Comedy, as we find it 
latinized in the plays of Plautus and 
Terence. 

4. pi 8pay ratra] If the lord decide not 
to do that the servant advises. By rav 
xaxoy we are to understand the evil con- 
sequences (in which the servant as well 
as his master will be involved) of dis- 
regarding the servant's advice. Kuster 
refers to two lines of Philemon which 
are a mere echo of the present passage— 


THE PLUTUS 


CaRio. How hard it is, O Zeus and all ye Gods, 
To be the slave of a demented master ! 
For though the servant give the best advice, 
Yet if his owner otherwise decide, 
The servant needs must share the ill results. 
For a man’s body, such is fate, belongs 
Not to himself, but to whoe’er has bought it. 
So much for that. But now with Loxias, 
Who from his golden tripod chants his high 


waxév ton SovrAy deowdrns apdccow xaeds* 
peréxew dvayxn tav waxdy yap ylyvera.—Stobaeus, lxii, 29. 
The opposite opinion is expressed inthe master from a foolish actionis met with 
Menaechmi of Plautus (ii. 3), where the retort: 
a slave endeavouring to dissuade his 
Tace, inquam, 
Mihi dolebit, non tibi, si quid ego stulte fecero. 

6. ray xipsov] Airdy éavrov réy 8otAo» Frcos dv.—Scholiast. But the former 
ox €@ xpareiy’ pddtora yap Kipios rod interpretation is improbable, and the 
obparos éxacros avrés éavrov.—Scholiast. latter impossible: since Apollo was 
And therefore a slave contending for his called Loxias long before he was identi- 
freedom was said wept rov oeparos fied with the Sun. Bergler refers to 
dyevifecGa:: seo the Introductiontothe Eur. Or. 285 Aogig dé péudoua. The 
Frogs, pp. xi, xii. two characters in which Cario regards 

8. re Se Aogig] Te ‘ArddXom’ fros rq Loxias, iarpds and payris, are as Span- 
Aokiy iayv wéprovrt, Aofa yap payrevera: 6 heim reminds us, united by Aeschylus 
Beds’ } rep NokHy ropeiay rrotoupéve, dred) in the one word Zarpdyayris, Eum. 62. 
mrayus dy ro Cwdiaxg diperas 6 atris, 

B 2 


4 QIAOTTOS 


peur dixalav péugopat ratrny, srt 10 
larpds dv xai pdvris, ds gacw, codes, 

pedayxorGrr’ drémepwe pov rov deorérny, 

doris dxodovbe: karémiv avOpmrov tugdob, 

rovvavtiov Spay 4} mpoonk’ avr@ moreiv. 

of yap BAémorres Trois TUpAois HyobpeBa: 15 
otros & dxodovbe!, xduet mpooBidéerat, 

cal taGr dioxpwopévm Td mapdray ovde ypo. 

éya@ pev ody ovx e080 Sas cryjoopat, 

hv ph dpdons 8 rt TOE dxodovOoGpéer Tore, 


® Oécror, GAA oot mapé~w mpdypara, 


od ydp pe tunrices orépavoy txovrd ye. 


XP. 
iva paddov arAyjjs. 


pa Al, ddr ddedrov trav orépavov, Hv Avmps rf pe, 
KA. Ajpos: ov yap mavtcopas 


mpiv dv dpdons pot tis mor’ éoriv odroct: 
eivous yap dv co muvOdvopat maévy opddpa. 25 


XP. 


aN’ od oe Kptyypw Tay éuav yap olkeray 


misréraroy hyodmal oe Kal KXerrioraror. 
éym BeoreBis Kai Sixatos my dvip 


KaK@s erparroy Kai mrévns qv. 
€repot & émdovrouv, lepdavra, pyropes 30 


XP. 
kal cvxopdvrat Kal trovnpoi. 


KA. ofda rot. 


KA. mef@opat. 


XP. érepyodpevos odv ay bunv mpds rdv Bed, 


17. ypt] A very common expression, 
almost always combined with a negative. 
The Scholiast says, gore 8€ dyvyos puros 
(so Hesychius)’ ries 8€ rapa rv hovny 
tay xoipav. So ypufev, to grunt, means 
to say ypi; and the Scholiast, infra 307, 
explains ypuAl{oyres to mean dori 
Xoipow adetyres’ ypudiopds yap 7) Tar 
xoipwr dovn. 


21. orépavoy] Wreaths of bay. os 


hv, says the Scholiast, els réy "ArdAA@ 
anidyras pera orepavey évrevOev avayopeiy. 
See Lucian’s Tragopodagra 75-7. 
Kuster refers to Oed. Tyr. 82, Eur. Hipp. 
806, and the Scholiasts there; and 
observes ‘Qui sacris elusmodi coronis 
ornati erant, sancti quodammodo habe- 
bantur, eosque violare nefas erat.” 
Chremylus therefore retorts that he will 
strip Cario of his wreaths, and so not 








THE PLUTUS 


Oracular strains, I’ve got a bone to pick. 
A wise Physician-seer they call him, yet 
He has sent my master off so moody-mad, 
That now he’s following a poor blind old man, 
Just the reverse of what he ought to do. 
For we who see should go defore the blind, 
But he goes after (and constrains me too) 
One who won’t answer even with a gr-r-r. 
I won’t keep silence, master, no I won’t, 
Unless you tell me why you’re following Aim. 
T’ll plague you, Sir; I know you won’t chastise me 
So long as I’ve this sacred chaplet on. 
Curemy us. I’ll pluck it off, that you may smart the more, 


If you keep bothering. 


Car. Humbug! I won’t stop 


Until you have told me who the fellow is. 
You know I ask it out of love for you. 


Ca. 


T’ll tell you, for of all my servants you 


I count the truest and most constant—thief. 
—I’ve been a virtuous and religious man 


Yet always poor and luckless. 
While Temple-breakers, orators, informers, 
And knaves grow rich and prosper. 
So then I went to question of the God— 


CH. 


CH. 


merely deprive him of his immunity 
from punishment, but make him feel 
a blow on the head more keenly than he 
would if protected by the wreaths. 

27. xXerrlorarovy] This is added mapa 
mpordoxiay. The Scholiast says déoyv 
elreiy murrérarov iyoupai oe Kai ebyov- 
oraroy, 6 8¢ sap’ tmdéyvoay kXerrioraroy 
elrev. 

29. wéyns fv] Toddol ydp mAovrevos 


Car. So you have. 


Car. So they do. 


xaxo!, ayabol 8¢ mévorra, as Solon says 
(Plutarch’s Life of Solon, chap.3). And 
the line is found in Theognis also (315, 
Bergk). But the observation is a 
common one in sacred as well as in 
profane writers. 

80. prropes] Observe the place which 
the ‘‘orators”” hold amongst these 
scoundrels, and compare 567 infra. 


NMAOTTOS 


Tov épdv pey avroo rob tadaumedpou cyeddy 

H8n vopifoy éxrerofetobat Blov, 

rov & vidv, Somep ay pbvos pot Tuyydver, 35 
mevobuevos el xpi) peraBadéyra rods tpbrous 

elvat mavolpyov, Edixor, dyes nde ev, 

os T@ Bip robr’ adrd voploas oupdpéper, 


KA. 
XP. 


ITEVCEL. 


ri dra DoiBos eraxev ex THY oTELpaTov ; 
cagas yap 6 Oeds ele por rodl: 40 


Sr Evvavrijcaipt mparoy éfiody, 
éxéAeve tovrouv pi peOlecOal py’ ert, 
melOew 8 épavt@ Evvaxodovbeiv oikade. 


KA. 
KA. 


Kai T@ fuvavras Oita TpdTo ; 
clr’ ov fuvteis tiv éxivotay Tob Oeod, 45 


XP. rourol. 


dpdfoveay ® oxatbraré cot cagéorara 
doxeiy Tov vidy Tov émtyapiov Tpbrov ; 


34. éxrerofetaba:| My life's arrows are 
well-nigh all shot out ; that is, my life is 
almost spent; a poetical expression, 
which we should expect to find rather 
in a lyrical poem than in a comic 
dialogue. There is probably a play on 
the words Bios, life, and Bids, a bow; see 
the note on Eccl. 563. 

87. bytes pndé ev} Rotten through and 
through; good for nothing: with no 
sound or wholesome element init. The 
neuter is here used of a person, as it 
was in Theem. 894 rds mpudéridas, ras 
AdAovs, | ras obdey tyiés. The expression 
under (or ovdev) tyeés occurs no less than 
seven times in the present Comedy, and 
four times in the remaining plays. 
Plato too often uses it, and it is 
frequently found in the writings of 
St. Chrysostom. . The general sentiment 
of this speech seems to be borrowed 





from Hesiod, W. and D. 270-72. 

89. Zhaxey ex ray orepparwy| Droned 
from amongst his wreaths of bay. The 
word droned is not really a translation 
of fiaxev. It is merely intended as an 
indication that the original refers to 
the high-pitched tone in which the 
Pythian priestess delivered the oracles 
of the God. Of that tone shrilled or 
shrieked would be a more accurate 
representation, though less suitable to 
the language ofCario. Adoxew properly 
means to crackle, of inanimate things ; 
or to scream, like a bird of prey. And 
the Scholiasts think that Aristophanes 
is using it here, to make fun of its use 
by Euripides. 4 Aéfts Evdpimidov, says 
one, avri rod éypnoe. And another 


Tpaytkarepoy rouro €£ Evpuridov, duacvpey 
rdv Evptridny. For Euripides had written 
in Iph. Taur. 976 dvreidey addny rpirrodos 
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Not for myself, the quiver of my life 

Is well-nigh emptied of its arrows now,— 
But for my son, my only son, to ask 

If, changing all his habite, he should turn 
A rogue, dishonest, rotten to the core, 

For such as they, methinks, succeed the best. 


Cu. Him. 


Car. And what droned Phoebus from his wreaths of bay ? 
Cu. He told me plainly that with whomsoe’er _ 
I first forgathered as I left the shrine, 
Of him I never should leave go again, 
But win him back, in friendship, to my home. 
Car. With whom then did you first forgather ? 
Car. And can’t you see the meaning of the God, 


You ignoramus, who so plainly tells you 
Your son should follow the prevailing fashion ? 


éx xpucod Aaxdy | Doi8ds p’ erepe dedpo. 
And cf. Orestes 830. The expression 
éx rpirrodos there is equivalent to éx ta» 
oteppdror here; of yap rpirodes, says the 
Scholiast, Sarpy foay dorenpévor nad 7 
spogyris. Kuster refers to Lucretius i. 
740 Pythia quae tripode ex Phoebi lauro- 
que profatur. However, Adcxew had been 
used in the same sense by Sophocles, 
Trach. 824. 

41. évvarrncaysu| There is possibly, as 
Bergler suggests, a dim reference to 
@ passage in the Ion of Euripides (584- 
6) where Xuthus emerging from the 
Temple of Delphi, and at once lighting 
on Ion, tells him of the oracle he -has 
just received from Loxias, to the effect 
that the first person he meets as he 
leaves the Temple will be hie own son. 
6 84 Adyos ris dori SoiBov ; asks Ion, and 
Xuthus replies rv ovvayrncartd po... 


Sdpov ravd" cEcdyre rod Oeot . . . raid" épdy 
mwehuxévar. The speech of Xuthus is 
broken up into fragments because (for 
more than thirty lines) he is restricted 
to the second half of the trochaic tetra- 
meter, the first half being allotted to 
Ion. 

46. cadécrara| Chremylus had said 
supra 40, that the God had answered 
him cagés. Cario, adopting the word, 
says that he had declared his meaning 
cadécrara. 

47. doxety roy vidy] That your son should 
practise. daxeiv is of course to be taken 
in the same sense here as three lines 
below, and everywhere else in Aristo- 
phanes. I cannot understand why Dr. 
Blaydes and others should translate it 
educare filium, an error long ago exposed 
by Fischer. 


8 MAOTTOX 


XP. 7 robro xplves ; 


KA. dfAov dred) Kai TuprA@ 


yvaivat Soxet ro00', ds opbdp éori cvpdépor 
TO pndey doxely bytes év TO viv Bio. 50 


XP. 
GAN eis Erepby re petfor. 


ovx éc6 Gros 6 ypnopos els robro péret, 
ju 8 hiv ppdon 


Sorts mor éoriv obrool Kai Tod ydpwy 
cai rob Sebpevos HAGE pera vey evOadi, 
mvOoinel dv rav ypnopdy typov & re voei. 55 


KA. 


dye 8), od wébrepov cavrdv soris ef dpéoes, 


4 rami rovros dpa; Aéyey xpi) Taxd adv. 


ITA. éyd pev ofpdfery A€ym cor. 


8s Grow eivat ; 


KA. pavédves 
XP. cot Aéyer Toor’, ovK Epoi. 


oKai@s yap avroi Kal yaderas exruvOdve. 60 
GNN et Tt xalpas dvdpds edépxov tpdross, 


épol dpdoor. 


TIA. xAdeyv éymyé oor AéEyoo. 
. déxou Tov &vdpa nai Tov Spyev rob Oeod. 
. 0 ror pa tiv Afuntpa xatpyoes ere, 


el pi) dpdoes yap, dé o 6A@ Kakdy Kakos. 65 


48. dndoy dru) x.r.A] Because this seems 
plain even for a blind man to know: 
a slight expansion of the common pro- 
verbial saying rvpAg S5A0v. The yrarar 
is superfluous, wapéAce:, in this passage, 
exactly as in 489 infra. 

50. dy rq viv Bip] As life is constituted 
at present. The idea is expanded in 
500 infra as pev yap viv nv 6 Bios rois 
avOpeoras didxecrat. 

57. i rami rovros 8pH;] Faciam quae 
deinceps consecutura sunt.—Bergler. Am 
I to take the next step ? that is, to proceed 
to blows. 

68. 8éyou «.r.A.] Take the man for 
your friend, and the dp», that is, the 


.& Trav, dwadddyOnrov dn’ éuob. 


XP. wadpada ; 


deovjy (see Birds 720, 721, and the note 
there), as applicable to yourself. The 
friend is yours, and the omen too. 
Chremylus is so incensed by the retort 
of Wealth, and the taunt of Cario, that 
he “shows a hasty spark” of anger, 
very unlike his usual tolerance; so un- 
like, indeed, that some take from him 
the whole, and some the latter half, of 
line 65, and transfer it to Cario. But 
for this there is not the slightest 
necessity: the MS. arrangement is far 
better; Chremylus often gives vent to 
these little ebullitions of temper. 

66. & ray] "OQ obros, & éraipe.—Scho- 
liast to Plato’s Apology, chap. 13. 
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Cu. Why think you that? 


Car. He means that even the blind 


Can see ’tis better for our present life 
To be a rascal, rotten to the core. 


Cu. 


"Tis not that way the oracle inclines, 


It cannot be. ’Tis something more than that. 
Now if this fellow told us who he 1s, 

And why and wherefore he has come here now, 
We’d soon discover what the God intended. 


Car. 
Or take the consequence ! 

Weatta. Go and be hanged ! 
The name he gave? 


(To Wealth.) Hallo, you sirrah, tell me who you are, 

Out with it, quick ! 
Car. O master, did you hear 
Cu. "Twas meant for you, not me. 


You ask in such a rude and vulgar way. 
(To Wealth.) Friend, if you love an honest gentleman, 


Tell me your name. 
Car. 
Cu. 


We. Get out, you vagabond |! 
O! O! Accept the omen, and the man. 
O, by Demeter, you shall smart for this. 


Answer this instant or you die the death. 


Wr. Men, men, depart and leave me. 


Timaeus, in his Lexicon, explains & ray by 
& otros, and & otros by &av. Whether, in 
passages like the present, & ray, being 
followed by a verb in the dual or plural, 
is itself to be taken as applicable to 
more than one person, is very uncertain. 
And it seems more probable that it is 
a case of transition from a singular to 
@ plural (or dual), as in the familiar use 
of elé por. Thus in Peace 883 ciré por, 
rl wdoxer’ Svdpes; and in Birds 866 elwé 
por, ré wéAXer’; However the Platonic 
Scholiast and Suidas say woAAdkts xat 
én wAnOous haci rd & tay, ds rapa Krnor- 
derre. And the Scholiast here, and 
Suidas, cite from Cratinus, apd ye, & ray, 


Cu. Wouldn’t you like it? 


éJeknoerov; There is no mention else- 
where of a comic poet called Ctesiphon ; 
and Ruhnken (on Timaeus) would alter 
the name to the more familiar Nico- 
phon, who exhibited a Comedy in com- 
petition with the Plutus. The retort of 
Chremylus, répada; is exactly equiva- 
lent to wd0ey; is it likely? an interroga- 
tive implying an unqualified negative 
coupled with some surprise that an 
affirmative could have been thought 
possible. The Scholiast calls it an Attic 
form, in which case it would represent 
nés pata: Harpocration and Photius 
a Doric form, no doubt deriving it from 
wou (Doric 7a) pada. It is not found 


10 QWAOYTTOS 


KA. 


Kai piv 8 Aéyw BéAriorév éort, Séomora: 


dtrok@ tov &vOpwrov Kdxiora Tovrovl. 
dvadeis yap éri kpnpvéy tiv’ adréy Karadtmoy 
drretp, ty’ éxeiOev exrpaynuobf weody. 70 


XP. 
ITA. 


aN’ alpe Tayxéws. 


TTA. pndapos. 
GN’ Ay wbOnoGé p’ Boris ef, & off Bre 


XP. odxouy épeis ; 


xaxéy rl pw épydoeabe Kovx adfoeroy. 


XP. 
ITA. 
ITA. 


HOerOE viv pov mparov. 
dxoverov O7. 


vi) Tods Oeods Apeis y', éav BovAn ye ov. 
XP. Av, pedieper. 95 
del yap ds Foxe pe 


Aéyerw & xptrrrey hy Tapecxevacpévos. 


éy® ydp eps T1Aobros. 


.XP. @ piapdrare 


dydpav amdvrov, cir éotyas TAobros dy ; 


KA. 
XP. 


XP. 


b ~ 9 
ExEivosS auros ; 


avypov Badlfecs ; 


od IlAobros, obras dOAlms Staxelpevos ; 80 

® Doif’ “Arroddov kai Oeot xai dafpoves 

kai Zed, rl dps; exetvos Svras ef ov; 

TIA. avréraros. 
ITA. éx [larpoxdéovs Epyopat, 


. JIA. vat. 
XP. wéOev odv, dpdcor, 


ds ovK édovoar é£ Srovmep éyévero. | 85 


XP. 
ITA. 


routi 0¢ rd Kaxdv mas Erabes; Kdreimé pot. 
6 Zets pe rab pacer dvOparas Pbovar. 


éy@ yap dy petpdxiov hrelAno Gre 


elsewhere in these Comedies, but it was 
very common in comic writers, moAv 
cor dy ri apxaig xoppdia, says Harpo- 
cration, who adds that Aristophanes 
employed it again in the Cocalus, the 
play which came after the Plutus. 

70. éerpaxndwoO7 =meody| Just as, in 
King Lear, the blind Earl of Gloster, 
meditating self-destruction, desires to 
be led to the crown and verge of the 
cliff at Dover, that he may “topple 
down headlong,” iv’ exrpayndioOg recor. 


75. fv] The Latin en! Knights 26. 
Often coupled with lov, lo and behold ; 
Peace 827, Frogs 1890, where see the 
note. 

79. avdpay| The use of a»dpay here is 
hardly parallel to the use of avOpaney 
in reference to a God, in Birds 1638, 
Frogs 1472, For Poseidon and Dio- 
nysus were undoubted Gods; but 
Wealth, until he goes to the Temple 
of Asclepius, wavers between divinity 
and humanity; while in the Temple, 
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Car. O master, what I say is far the best: 
I’ll make him die a miserable death. 
T’ll set him on some precipice, and leave him, 
So then he’ll topple down and break his neck. 
Cu. Upwithhim! Ws. O pray don’t. Cx. Do you mean to answer? 
We. And if I do, I’m absolutely sure 
You'll treat me ill: you’ll never let me go. 
Cu. I vow we will, at least if you desire it. 
We. Then first unhand me. Cu. There, we both unhand you. 
We. Then listen, both: for I, it seems, must needs 
Reveal the secret I proposed to keep. 
Know then, I’m Wealth! Cx. You most abominable 
Of all mankind, you, Wealth, and keep it snug ! 
Car. You, Wealth, in such a miserable plight ! 
Cu. O King Apollo! O ye Gods and daemons! 
O Zeus ! what mean you ? are you really HE? 


Wer. Iam. Cu. Himself? We. His own self’s self. Co. Whence come you 


So grimed with dirt? Wer. From Patrocles’s house, 
A man who never washed in all his life. 

Cu. And this, your sad affliction, how came this? 

Wer. ‘Twas Zeus that caused it, jealous of mankind. 
For, when a little chap, I used to brag 


he is regarded as a mortal come to be 83. airéraros] Kuster cites some tro- 
healed by the God; and it is not until chaic tetrameters from the Trinnmmus 
he leaves the Temple with his sight (iv. 2) which Plautus must have trans- 
restored that he takes the position of lated from a passage very similar to the 
® genuine God. present— 
Sy. Eho! quaeso, an tu is es? 

Cu. Is enimvero sum. Sy. ain’ tu tandem, is ipsusnees? On. aio. Sy. ipsus es? 
Cu. Ipsus, inquam, Charmides sum. Sy. ergoipsusnees? Cu. ipsissimus. 

84. dx Ilarpoxdéovs] From Patrocles’s. Euthydemus, chap. 24); but he can 
Patrocles was some sordid miser of the hardly be the Puatrocles to whom the 
day. Socrates, as Spanheim observes, poet is here alluding. 
had a half-brother of that name (Plato's 


12 MWAOTTOS 


os rods Stxaious Kal copods Kai Koopious 

pbvous Badtolunv: 6 dé yw érotnoev ruddév, 90 
va pi) Staytyvdckoiue tovTray pndéva. 

obrws éxeivos Toiot xpnoroiot pOovel. 


XP. 


Kai rovs Otxaious. 


Kai phy dia Tods xpnotovs ye Tiwarat pévous 
ITA. dpoA0y®@ cot. 


XP. dépe, ri ovv; 


el médw dvaBrtpeas dorep Kai mpd rob, 95 


gpevyos av fon rods trovnpods ; 
as tovs Stxalovs 8 dv Badigos ; 


XP. 


TIA. dip eye. 
ITA. mdvu pev ovv- 


ToAAob yap avrods ovx ébpaxd mw xpbvov. 


XP. 
ITA. 
XP. 
ITA. 

€méedrerév prot ; 


kai Oadud y' ovdév- od éyd yap 6 Brérov. 

dgeréy pe viv. torov yap H8n ran’ épod. 

pa Al, ddAd TOAAM pGAAov éLdpec9E cov. 

ovK Wybpevoy Sri mapé~ey mpdypara 

XP. kal of y', dvriBorG, i808, 


100 


Kal py p amodlrys: ov yap edphoes épobd 


¢ntav ér dvdpa rovs tpbmous Bedriova. 
pa rov Al’: ob yap crew dAros wAHy eye. 
rauti Néyover wdvres: Hix dv 8€ pov 


KA. 
ITA. 


105 


t0xwo adnOds Kal yévovTat mArovotoL, 
drexvas trepBdddovert 7H pox Onpla. 


— XP. 
ITA. 
XP. 


pa Al’, ddd’ dwagdravtes. 


éxer pev obras, efoi & ov mévres Kaxol. 


110 
KA. olpoge: paxpa. 


aa & as dv &ldfs doa, wap hpiv Av pévps, 


yevnoer &yabd, mpbcexe trav vodv, iva md6p. 
olpat yap, olpat, adv Oem 8° elpyoerat, 


99. ob3’ éyd yap 6 Brérov] This is 
a hit at the audience who were always 
well-pleased with a joke of this kind 
against themselves. See for example 
Clouds 897, Frogs 276, 788, Eccl. 440. 

106. pa rdv A? x.rA.] This line is 


usually continued to Chremylus, but 
the Venetian MS. seems clearly right in 
giving it to Cario, who is never back- 
ward in asserting his own exceptional 
merit. wAjv is here a conjunction as 
frequently elsewhere; odx dp’ ‘Axatois 
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I’d visit none except the wise and good 

And orderly ; He therefore made me blind, 

That I might ne’er distinguish which was which, 
So jealous is he always of the good ! 


Cu. And yet ’tis only from the just and good 
His worship comes. We. I grant you that. Cu. Then tell me, 
If you could see again as once you could, 
Would you avoid the wicked? Wer. Yes, I would. 
Cu. And visit all the good? Wer. Yes; more by token 
I have not seen the good for many a day. _ 
Co. No more have I, although I’ve got my eyes. 
We. Come, let me go; you know my story now. 
Cu. And therefore, truly, hold we on the more. 
We. I told you so: you vowed you'd let me go. 
I knew you wouldn't. / Cu. O be guided, pray, 
And don’t desert me. Search where’er you will 
You’ll never find a better man than I. 
Car. No more there is by Zeus—except myself. 
We. They all say that; but when in sober earnest 
They find they’ve got me, and are wealthy men, 
They place no limit on their evil ways. 
Cu. Tootrue! And yet not every one is bad. 
We. Yes, every single one. Car. (4side.) You'll smart for that. 
Cu. Nay, nay, but hear what benefits you'll get — 
If you’re persuaded to abide with us. 
For well I trust,—I trast, with God to aid, 
dydpes eloi, Any 68e; Soph. Ajax 1238. 114. cvpy Gq 8 elppoeruc] This paren- 


111. ofpeges paxpd] The universality thetical expression is probably borrowed 
of Wealth’s pronouncement makes it from line 625 of the Medea (to which 
include Cario, who is not at all dis- Kuster refers), where Medea says to 
posed to put up with this slur on his Jason, vipev’ tows yap, ctw Oe 8 elpnoe- 
character. rat, | yapeis towvroy Sore a’ apveicOat 


14 TWIAOTTOS 


ratrns dmadddfev oe ris dpOarplas, 115 
Briar mofoas. ILA. pndapads robr' épyéoy. 
ov Botdomat yap médAw dvaBréya XP. cl gps; 

KA. dvOperos obrbs éortv dOAL0s pice. 

TIA. 6 Zeds pev ody off ds ra rotrov pap’, ey’, el 
rbOor’, dv émtrphpee XP. viv & od robro dpa, 120 
Sorts ce mpoonralovra mepivooreiy éc ; 


TTA. ovx off éyh & éxeivoy dppwde mdvv. 


XP. andes, @ SetAérare rdévrov Saipdvoy ; 
ole: yap elvat ray Ards rupavvida 
Kal Tovs Kepavyods aflovs rpiwBddov, 128 
édy dvaBréyys ad Kady puxpdy ypdvoy ; 


ITA. d, pi Aéy’, & wévnpe, tabr’. 


XP. é fovyos. 


éya yap drodel~w oe trot Aids odd 

pet(ov duvdmevoy. ITA. eve av; XP. vi rov ovpavédy. 

avtika yap dpye dia 766 Zeds rev Oedr ; 130 
KA. é:a rdpybptov: mdeiorov ydp éor atte. XP. pépe, 

tls ovv 6 maptxwy éoriv ata ro00; KA. 660. 


XP. Ovoves F abr@ did tiv’; od dtd rovrovt ; 


KA 


cai vi Al’ eyovral ye wiovreiy dvrixpus. 


XP. odkouy 88 éariv airs, cai padlos 135 
mwavoeev, ef Boddotro, rabr’ dy; ITA, 6re rf 84; 

XP. Sri odd dy els Odceey dvOparev ert, 
ov Boby dv, ody! patordy, odk EAN ovde by, 
pe) Bovropévov ood. IIA. was; XP. Sras; ox 08 Srras 


yapov. Bergler cites a similar expres- 
sion ov» Oep 8 elpnobo from a Chris- 
tian writer, Synesius, Epistle 131 ad 
fin. 

119. 5 Zevs] Iam sure that Zeus, tf he 
hears the folly these people talk, will make 
me suffer for tt. ol3° stands for olga, not 
olde. swepwooreiv, two lines below, is 


used of people who meander about in 
an aimless and helpless manner, and is 
very appropriate to this blind old 
Wealth, who says in Lucian’s Timon 
24 dvw nai xdtwo mAavapar mepwoorar. 
Cf. infra 494. 

130. airixa] For example. See the 
note on Birds 166. There is a striking 
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That I shall rid you of this eye-disease, 
And make you see. Wer. For mercy’s sake, forbear. 


I do not wish to see again. Cu. Eh? what? 
Car. O why the man’s a born unfortunate ! 
We. Let Zeus but hear their follies, and I know 
He’ll pay me out. Cu. And doesn’t he do that now ; 
Letting you wander stumbling through the world ? 
We. = &h, but I’m horribly afraid of Zeus! 
Cu. Aye, say you so, you cowardliest God alive ? 
What! do you think the imperial power of Zeus 
And all his thunderbolts were worth one farthing, 
Could you but see, for ever so short a time ? 
We. Ah, don’t say that, you wretches! 


Cu. Don’t be frightened ! 


V'll prove that you're far stronger, mightier far 


Than Zeus. 


We. You'll prove that J am? CE. Easily. 


_ Come, what makes Zeus the Ruler of the Gods ? 


His silver. 


To Zeus ? 


He’s the wealthiest of them. 
Who gives him all his riches ? 
And for whose sake do mortals sacrifice 

Car. For ize: and pray straight out for wealth. 
"Tis all his doing: and ’tis he can quickly 


Cu. Well, 
Car. Our friend here. 


Undo it if he will, Wer. How mean you that? 


I mean that nevermore will mortal man 


Bring ox, or cake, or any sacrifice, 


If such thy will. Wer. How so? 


instance of this usage in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, iv. 7. 

188. yasordy] Meal cake. A cake of 
ground barley (from walw to grind) 
mingled with oil and honey. The 
meaning is, as Kuster observes, that 
Zeus will get no offering from either 
rich or poor. For only a wealthy man 


Cu. How can he buy 


could offer a Bots, whilst a wWacris 
would be within the means of the 
poorest. See the Fourth Mime of 
Herodas, lines 15, 92. We shall find 
that this forecast of Chremylus comes 
true, infra 1115. 

139. otx 08 draws] Note the repetition 


ras; Oras; ... dmras. 
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avicerat Ofmrovbey, Hy od pi) TWapev 


140 


avros d:6Gs rdpyipiov, dore Toh Ards 
tiv Sivapiy, hv AuTA Tt, Karadboes povos. 


ITA. 


rl réyers; Oe epe OVovow atré ; 


XP. gyp eva. 


kai vp) AU ei ti y’ ort Aapmpov Kai Kaddv 


4 xdpiev avOpdroot, dd oe yiyverat. 


145 


dravra T@ wiovtely ydp éoO trhxoa. 


KA. 


éyaryé Trot did puxpdv apyuptdrov 


Soddos yeyévnpat, dd 7d pt) wWAovTeEiv loos. 


XP. 


cai tds y éralpas gaci ras Kopi Olas, 
Sray péy avrds tis mévns metpav Toxn, 


150 


ovde mpocéxety Tov vody, édv de mdovctos, 
roy mpwxrov avras evOds és Tobroy Tpérrevy. 


. Kal robs ye maidds pact tavTd tobro épay, 


ob Tay épacray add Tdpyupiov ypu. 


. od TObS ye xpnoTods, dAAd Tods mébpvous: Erret 

airodow ovK dpyvptov ol xpnorol. 
. 6 pey Urmov ayabdv, 6 St xivas Onpevrixods. 
. aloxuvépevo: yap dpyvpiov aireiy tows 


KA. ri dal; 


évéuart mepirérrover tiv poxOnplav. 


. Téxvat 68 madoa dia ot Kal coplopara 


160 


év rotow dvOpdéracly éo6 edpnpéva. 


149. Kopw§ias] The greed of the 
Corinthian courtesans was notorious, 
and it required a man of great wealth 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, 
ov rravrés dvdpos els KdpwwOdv eof 6 mos, 
‘‘Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum.” This was a saying of 
universal application, but probably 
Aristophanes has at this moment in 
his mind the particular case of the 
loutish Philonides, who had recently 


been unmercifully fleeced by the 
Corinthian Lais. See infra 179, 303. 

151. day 8€ rAovo10s] Arrogant as they 
are to the poor, yet for money they will 
submit to any degradation. 

160. réyva: 8¢ waca:}] We shall find, 
infra 511, the invention of all arts 
ascribed to Poverty, and in a sense 
each statement is accurate. They are 
the two sides of the shield. The object 
of the imventor is to escape Poverty 
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A gift to offer, if thy power deny 
The needful silver? Single-handed, thou, 
If Zeus prove troublesome, canst crush his power. 


Men sacrifice to Zeus for ME ? 


Cu. They do. 


And whatsoever in the world is bright, 
And fair, and graceful, all is done for thee. 
For every mortal thing subserves to Wealth. 


Car. 


Hence for a little filthy lucre I’m 


A slave, forsooth, because I’ve got no wealth. 


Cu. 


And those Corinthian huzzies, so they say, 


If he who sues them for their love is poor, 
Turn up their noses at the man; but grant 
A wealthy suitor more than he desires. _ 


CaR. 


So too the boy-loves; just to get some money, 


And not at all because they love their lovers. 


Cu. 
These never ask for money. 


CH. 
CaR. 


Those are the baser, not the nobler sort, - 


Car. No? what then ? 


O one a hunter, one a pack of hounds. 
Ah, they’re ashamed, I warrant, of their vice, 


And seek to crust it over with a name, 


Cu. 


And every art existing in the world, 


And every craft, was for thy sake invented. 





and to gain wealth. Except for the 
one line, 169, interposed by Wealth, 
the speech of Chremylus in the MSS. 
extends from hence to line 180. But 
some of the sentences clearly belong to 
Cario; and most editors divide the 
lines equally between the two, giving 
sometimes alternate lines, and some- 
times alternate half-lines to each in 
turn. This, however, does not adjust 
the sentiment to the speaker; and it 


seems better to give to each the lines 
which seem more appropriate to his 
character, as I have endeavoured to do. 
It might have been thought that the 
references to Wealth in the second 
person (da oé) would belong to one 
speaker, and those in the third person 
(8a rovrov) to the other; but this 
arrangement does not work out satis- 
factorily. See the Scholium quoted in 
the note on 190 infra. 


18 WAOTTOS 


6 pey yap avray oxutoropet Kabhpevos, 
repos d& yadxever Tis, 6 Oe rexralverat. 
6 8 xpucoyoet ye, xpuoloy mapa cof AaBov. . 


KA. 
XP. 


6 dt Awrrodure? ye vip Al’, 6 8% rorywpvyei. 
6 dt yvageder y', 6 OE ye wmAGVE Kddia, 


165 


6 0& Bupcodewe? y', 6 8é ye mode? kpbupva, 
6 & ddods ye poryds dtd oé ov maparidderat. 


ITA. 
XP. 


oivot TéAas, Tauvti p eAdvOavev wdédat. 
péyas 8 Bacdeds ovy? did robrov Kope ; 


170 


éexxanota 8 ovyi da robrov ylyverat ; 
rl 8€; ras Tpifpes ov od TAnpois ; Eire pol. 


166. yradeves] Whether this word 
should commence with a y or a «x has 
been the subject of great dispute, a dis- 
pute so bitter, Lucian tells us, that the 
two letters, gamma and kappa, nearly 
came to blows on the question; és 
xelpas puxpot deiv Fpxero. Jud. Voc. 4, 
where see Hemeterhuys’s note. The 
grammarians say, some that xvsapeve 
was the older, and yadeve: the later 
Attic form; and some that xcvadeve: was 
the special Attic spelling, and yradeve: 
the common or Hellenic spelling. The 
latter distinction tells in favour of 
yvadever here, since Aristophanes, as 
was natural in a writer whose plays, 
at the Great Dionysia, would be per- 
formed not before Athenians only but 
before strangers from all friendly 
Hellenic states, preferred the general 
Hellenic forms to the mere Attic pro- 
vincialisms. Moreover, according to 
Dawes, the preceding ¢ though it would 
be long before +-, would be short before 
x» (Misc. Crit. p. 196); and although 
his rules are mere counsels of perfec- 


tion, and are frequently disregarded by 
the poets, yet they do sufficiently indi- 
cate their general practice. 

168. da o€ mov sapari\X\era] Aca is 
here universally translated for want of ; 
@ sense in which it appears to be used 
supra 147, but which is quite contrary 
to its ordinary meaning, and to the 
meaning which it bears everywhere else 
in the present passage. Even in line 
147 it requires to be supplemented by 
the explanation da rd py mAovreiy tows. 
And it seems most probable that it is 
here employed in ita ordinary significa- 
tion, and that the adulterer's depilation 
is due not to his poverty but to his 
wealth. For a husband, catching an 
adulterer with his wife, was by law 
permitted to put him to death. The 
law is set out in Demosthenes Against 
Aristocrates 59, and is illustrated by 
the speech of Lysias De caede Era- 
tosthenis. But a wealthy adulterer 
might possibly, by the payment of 
a large sum of money, bribe the hus- 
band to remit the extreme penalty of 
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For thee one site and cobbles all the day, 
One works in bronze, another works in wood, 
One fuses gold—the gold derived from thee— 


Car. 


One plies the footpad’s, one the burglar’s, trade, 


Cx. One is a fuller, one a sheepskin-washer, 

One is a tanner, one an onion-seller, 

Through thee the nabbed adulterer gets off plucked. 
We. O, and all this I never knew before |! 
Cu. Aye ’tis on him the Great King plumes himeelf; | 


And our Assemblies all are held for him ; 
Dost thou not man our triremes? Answer that. 





the law, and to let him off either scot- 
free ([Demosthenes] Against Neaera 84), 
or with some less punishment. ‘“‘Dedit 
hic pro corpore nummos,” as Horace 
says. And it may well be that in some 
recent case, well-known to the audience, 
the husband had accepted a bribe to 
spare the adulterer’s life, and content 
himself with the minor penalty of depila- 
tion. Ovtrw yap, says the Scholiast on 
Clouds 1088, rods dAdvyras potyots Fxifov’ 

. mapatidXorres avrovs, Gepuny téppay 
énéragoor. In that case therefore the 
detected adulterer would, by means 
of his wealth, have escaped with a 
plucking. 

170. péyas Baowe’s] The Persian 
monarch was to the Hellenes the 
personification of mches. Herodotus 
is constantly alluding to the vast wealth 
at his disposal. And Persian gold was 
at this time an important factor in the 
combinations of Hellenic states. 

171. éxxdnoia] For after the termina- 
tion of the Peloponnesian War and the 
downfall of the Athenian Empire, the 


people for a time lost all interest in 
political matters, and ceased to attend 
the public assemblies, Nor did the 
éxxAnotaorexoy, or feefor attending the 
assembly, suffice, so‘long as it was but 
one obol, to overcome their apathy. 
But when it was raised to three obols, 
all this was changed; there was a general 
rush to attend, and the meetings again 
became crowded. See infra 329; Eccl. 
183-8, 300-10, and the notes there; and 
the note on Eccl. 102. 

172. ras rpenpes] This would always 
be true ; but there is probably a special 
allusion here to the enormous expense 
incurred, since the formation of the 
Anti-Spartan League (B.0. 895), in re- 
suscitating the Athenian fleet; an 
expense which would fall all the more 
heavily on the citizens, because the 
“Athenian treasury was no longer filled 
with the tributeexacted from the subject 
allies. Hence no doubt the necessity of 
raising the sum of 500 talents mentioned 
in Eccl. 823-9. 
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29 NAOTTO® 


75 F éy Kopivbe fevixow oby obres zpégea; 
& Mdggudos F obyi kad rovrev xraboera: ; 


KA. & Berovorddns F obyi pera ree Tlapgicvoe : 17 


ur 


Aytppus & obyi kd rotvrew wipdera: ; 

XP. Siréyos F oby Evexa cot pious déye: ; 
4 foppayia F ob ba ot ros Atyumrias ; 
épg & Aals of &a ct OrewiBou ; 


173. #5 £enabv] This is the Foreign 
Legion, the mercenary force established 
by Conon at Corinth, B.c. 393, in con- 
mexion with the AntiSpartan League. 
It had recently distinguished itself, 


the sensational destruction ofa Spartan 
mora. See the Introduction. 
174. TWdépdr(0os} Of Pamphilus, and his 
satellite Aristoxenus, the needle-seller 
wai vh AS al 
adtrray 7a noir’, 


(6 SehoveweAns}, we know only what the 
Scholiasts tell us. He seems to have 
been a worthless demagogue, who 
embezzled the public money ; and being 
detected was punished by the confisca- 
tion of his property. In the crime and 
in the punishment his hanger-on and 
parasite was involved. The Scholiast 
quotes from the Amphiaraus of Plato— 


Tidpguddy ye galys 
&ya re cwnoparrey. 


Well may you call Pamphilus a scoundrel 


He is a cheat, 


(The metre is dovsdprnros, an iam- 
bic dipody followed by a trochaic 
tripody, if I may give that name to 
a trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
There is no mention elsewhere of an 
“ Amphiaraus” of Plato; and probably 
for 'Audiapdg we should read rais dq’ 
lep&v, & well-known comedy of that 
poet. See Meineke’s Hist. Crit. p. 
167.) This Pamphilus has nothing to 


do with the painter mentioned infra’ 


885. 

176. 'Aytppios] Of Agyrrhius, a very 
conspicuous personage at this time, we 
have already heard in the Ecclesiazusae. 
Ree tho notes on lines 102, 176, and 188 


Also an informer. 


of that play. He was the notorious 
demagogue, whose introduction of the 
éxxAnowormoy made him the most 
popular man in Athens. On the death 
of Thrasybulus, he had succeeded to his 
command, and become both wealthy 
and arrogant. His insolence is signi- 
fied by the word mépdera:, which means 
orpnya m\ovray as the Scholiast says. 
Cf. infra 618. 

177. rEyros] Odros revns hy’ cvrribeis 
ofy pvdovs xapievras, ore Thy Tpodyy 
atr¢ édropifero.—Scholiast. He had pro- 
bably not long before the date of this 
play, made some very profitable hit 
with his tales. 
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Does he not feed the foreign troop at Corinth ? 
Won’t Pamphilus be brought to grief for him ? 


Car. Won’t Pamphilus and the needle-seller too ? 
Does not Agyrrhius flout us all for him ? 
Cx. Does not Philepsius tell his tales for thee ? 


Dost thou not make the Egyptians our allies ? 
And Lais love the uncouth Philonides ? 


178. £vppaxia] We do not know the 
precise transaction to which this line 
refers; but we know that about this 
time both the Egyptians and the 
Athenians were lending some support 
to Evagoras of Cyprus in his contest 
with the Persian Empire ; and no doubt 

some dealing took place between them 
in that connexion which accounts for 
the present observation. 

179. Strkwvidov] Philonides of Melite 
was a bulky and clumsy blockhead with 
a voice like the braying of a jackass. 
The wits of Athens dubbed him an 
‘“‘ ass” and the “son ofanass.” Several 
gibes at his expense are quoted by the 
Scholiast from the Comic Poets. Thus 
Plato in the Laius— 

obx dpgs rx 
Siravidny wou Téroxey fy phrnp dvov 
vdv Meduréa, xobx exabey obdéy ; 


And Theopompus in the Aphrodisia— 
Svos piv dyxad’ & Medureds Sirwvibys° 
Svy puyelons pyrpds EBAacre rH wdc. 

And again, Nicochares in the Galatea— 


rl dr’; dwadeurérepos ef SiraviBov 
Tou Meduréws. 


' But he had plenty of money; and 
therefore, repulsive as he was in mind 
and body, Lais the Corinthian courtesan 


was willing to accept him as her lover, 
and led him into every sort of excess and 
debauchery: see infra 803. There were 
several courtesans of that name; but 
doubtless this was the original Lais, the 
famous beauty who when quite a’child 
was among the captives taken by the 
Athenians in Sicily B.c.415; her native 
town, Hyccara, being sacked by Nicias, 
and all its inhabitants sold into slavery. 
According totheScholiast’s calculations, 
she would not have been more than 
thirty-four at the date of the Plutus, an 
age at which she may well have proved | 


- irresistible to the boorish Athenian; and 


although the Scholiast tells us that 
Plato in a comedy exhibited three years 
before the Plutus spoke of her as no 
longer in existence, yet, he adds very 
sensibly, it is possible that she was 
alive when this was said. And we may 
be sure that she was so, since, years 
after this, Epicrates wrote a comedy 
about her called the “ Anti-Lais,” and 
described her as an old woman who had 
lost all her charms and all her popu- 
larity. Athenaeus (xiii. chap. 62), refer- 
ring to a speech of Lysias in which 
Philonides is said to have been en- 
amoured of the courtesan Naie, suggests 
that we should here read Nais for Aais. 


22 TWAOTTOD 


KA. 6 Tipodéou 8 mripyos 


XP. épméca yé cot. 


180 


ra 8 mpdypar ovy? did ot wdvra mpdérrerai ; 
poveraros yap ef od mévrov alrios, 

kal tev Kax@y Kal tay ayabav, ev lof Sr. 
Kparotat yotv Kay Tots modépots éxdortore 


éd’ ols dv otros émtxabé(nrat pévov. 
éy® tocaira duvarés ely’ els dy moteiy ; 
kal vat pa Ala robrov ye moAd@ mAclova: 


ITA. 
XP. 


185 


dor ov6t perrds aod yéyor’ ovde’s waéore. 
Tov pey yap Addo ori mdévrov wAnopovh: 


KA. prov 
KA. wAaxobyrov 


KA. pé¢ns 


épwros 
Tens 
pidrortpias 


XP. 
XP. 
XP. 


And cf. Harpocration, s.v. Nais. This 
is of course possible ; but all the MSS. 
have Aais, and this very observation of 
Athenaeus makes it plain that Aais was 
the reading in his day. And although 
his suggestion is worth recording, it 
would be unwise to adopt it. 

180. 6 Tipoddov 8¢ rvpyos] Timotheus, 
son of the famous Conon, and in later 
life himself a most distinguished officer, 
became on his father’s death a year or 
two before the exhibition of this play 
the possessor of considerable wealth. 
He therefore commenced to build, at 
Athens, a magnificent mansion adorned 
with a lofty tower, which was possibly 
considered what we should call a 
“Timotheus’s Folly.” Cario was going 
to add Was st not erected by means of 
thee? (ot dydvero 3:4 o€ ;—Scholiast) 
when Chremylus annoyed at the per- 
sistent interruptions of his slave, breaks 


XP. povorkis 
XP. dvdpayabias 
XP. orparnyias 
aot & éyéver oddels peorés ovderdrore. 


KA. tpaynpadrov 190 


KA. loyddoy 
KA. gaxijs. 


in with the petulant exclamation May 
tt fall on thy head! Meineke, with his 
usualinfelicity, would take this exclama- 
tion from Chremylus (to whom it is 
exactly suited) and transfer it to Wealth, 
to whom it is absolutely unsuited. 
Wealth is now listening with rapt 
attention to the revelations, and gradu- 
ally yielding to the arguments, of 
Chremylus and Cario. 

185. ¢ruade{nra] Just as we speak 
of Victory sitting on a warrior’s helm, 
so here Aristophanes speaks of Wealth 
sitting on a warrior’s helm, and giving 
him the victory in the battle. The 
Scholiast’s idea that Wealth is supposed 
to be sitting in, and weighing down, 
the scale of battle is contrary both to 
the Greek and to the meaning; for 
the weighing down of the scale was the 
sign not of victory but of defeat. Iliad 
viii. 72, xxii 212. 
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Car. Timotheus’ tower— 


Cu. Pray Heaven it fall and crush you! 


Aye, everything that’s done is done for thee. 
Thou art alone, thyself alone, the source 

Of all our fortunes, good and bad alike. 

"Tis so in War; wherever fe alights, 

That side is safe the victory to win. 


Cu. 


Can I, unaided, do such feats as these ? 
O yes, by Zeus, and many more than these. 


So that none ever has enough of thee. 
Of all things else a man may have too much, 


Of love, Car. Of loaves, 
Cu. 
Cu. 


Cu. 


Ambition, 


189. mdvrav wAnopow] The Scho- 
liast refers, and possibly Aristophanes 
is intending to refer, to Iliad xii. 636, 
mdvtev pév xépos dori, xal imvov cal 
gurérnros, Of all we may have too much, 
yea even of sleep and of love. But a penta- 
meter of Theognis comes nearer to the 
poet’s meaning; Aj» mdovrov, mayrd: 
xpnpards dare xdpos (596, Bergk). 

190. ¢pwros] “Opa ras 6 deondrns ta 
xpérovra atrg Aéyet, 5 Bovdos rd oupé- 
povra airh.—Scholiast. This is the 
principle on which I have endeavoured 
to distribute lines 160-80 supra. 

192. daxjs] Lentil-broth. haxds dorw 6 
davéyrnros, paxi 8 4 éyynuévn.—Scholiast. 


Cu. Of Literature, 
Of honour, Car. Cheesecakes, Cu. Manliness, Car. Dried figs, 
Car. Barley-meal, Cu. Command, Car. Pea soup. 
Buf no man ever has enough of thee. 


Car. Of sweets, 


193. ovdeis peords x.7.A.] The trite 
line Crescit_amor nummi quantum ipsa 
pecunia crescit was cited nearly 400 years 
ago by Girard in his note on this line. 
“ For,” says St. Chrysostom (Hom. lxxx 
in Matth. 772 B), “just as a fire, if you 
throw in more fuel, blazes up more 
fiercely ; even so the love of money, if 
you throw in more gold, grows higher 
and higher.” And again (Hom. Rom. 
xii. p. 554 B) speaking of the same 
subject, he says “Epws ydp ¢orw dbros 
GréX\ecros, cai doqrep dy wielova mpoédrOys 
63dy, rocotre puadXoy rou rédous déarnxas. 
Cf. Id. Hom. Rom. xiii. 573 B. And Solon 
wrote— 


TiAotrou 8 otdty répya wepacpivoy dy8pdor Keira. 
of yap viv Hyutow wAeioroy éxove: Blov 
Sisdaolos oxedoue: (Stopaxrus ix. 25), 


lines which, with the change of avdpacx 
xeiras into dvOpdémacw, are found also 


among the verses of Theognis (227-9, 
Bergk). 


24 WAOTTOS 


dXvN ty rddavrd Tis AGBn tptaxaldexa, 


woAd padAov érOupet AaBeiv éxxaldexa: 


195 


kay tadr dvbonrat, rerrapdxovra BovXerat, 


§ pnow ob Biwrdv ait tov Blov. 


IIA. 
wAny ev pévoy dédorka. 
TIA. 


ed rot Néyeww Euorye haiverOov wdvu: 
XP. gpdle rob répu. 
bras éyh tiv Odvapv hy bpeis pare 


200 


exe pe, ravrns Seonérns yevfoopat. 


XP. 
derébrarév éc6 6 mAobros. 


vy rov Al’ &dAd Kal Aéyouet madres os 
ITA. fxtor’, a\AE pe 


Totxwpvyxos tis SiéBar. eicdds ydp wore 


ovx elyey els riv olklay ovdty AaBelv, 


205 


edSpov drafdmavra KkataxexAetpéva: 
clr’ ovépacé pov tiv mpbvotay Serlav._, 


XP. 


fn vuv peréro cot pndév ads, edv yer 


dvip mpdOupos adris els ra mpdypara, 


Brérovr’ drodelEm o dfvrepov rod Avyxéos. 
mas ovv duyyoe toto Spacat Ovnris dy ; 
exo ri dyabhy éerwid’ éf av elré por 


TTA. 
XP. 


210 


6 DotBos avris TIvOixhy celoas ddédvny. 


ITA. 


KaKelvos ovy ovvowde Tatra; 


197. o¥ Buordy rév Biov] Life is not 
liveable: @ common phrase, which we 
shall meet again, infra 969. Ismene 
employs it in Oed. Col. 1693; it is put 
into the mouth of Socrates by both 
Plato (Apol. chap. 28) and Xenophon 
(Mem. iv. 8. 8); and it is frequently 
found in the Orators. St. Chrysostom 
uses it in Hom. xii in 1 Cor. (105 EB) 
and ix in 2 Cor. (501 EB). So also Longus, 
Pastorals iv. 12. 

203. SeAdraroy] The Scholiast refers 
to the Phoenissae of Euripides 597 


XP. dip éyd. 


Sedov 8 6 mdovros cal hidrdwuyow xaxdy. 
To which Bergler adds a line from the 
same poet’s lost Archelaus, mAoureis ; 
6 wiovros 8 dyabia, Seadrev FF Epa.— 
Stobaeus xciii. 12. 

210. rou Avyxéas} Lynceus was the 
keen-eyed Argonaut who dfurdrats 
éxéxagro “Oppaow, as Apollonius tells us 
(i. 158), and could see, it was reported, 
even into the bowels of the earth. 
‘‘And even Lynceus,” says Wealth in 
Lucian’s Timon 25, ‘“‘ would be hard 
put to it to discover a righteous man 
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For give a man a sum of thirteen talents, 
And all the more he hungers for sixteen ; 
Give him sixteen, and he must needs have forty, 
Or life’s not worth his living, so he says. 


Ye seem to me to speak extremely well, 


Yet on one point I’m fearful. Cu. What is that ? 


. - This mighty power which ye ascribe to me, 


_ I can’t imagine how I’m going to wield it. 


O this it is that all the people say, 


Wealth is the cowardliest thing. Wr. It is not true. 
That is some burglar’s slander; breakinginto — 
A wealthy house, he found that everything 

Was under lock and key, and so got nothing: 
Wherefore he called my forethought, cowardliness. 


Cu. 


Well, never mind; assist us in the work 


And play the man ; and very soon I’ll make you 
Of keener sight than ever Lynceus was. 


Why how can you, a mortal man, do that ? 
Good hope have I from that which Phoebus told me, 


Shaking the Pythian laurel as he spoke. 


upon earth: and how then can I, who 
am blind?” ‘ But thou,” says Lucinus 
to his companion in the same author's 
Hermotimus 20, “canst see even better 
than Lynceus ; for thine eyes, it seems, 
can penetrate into our hearts, and all 
things are open unto thee; so that thou 
canst perceive what each man wishes, 
and what each man knows.” 

218. TvOcxny ceicas Sadyny] For the 
delivery of an oracular response from 
Phoebus was accompanied by the 
violent agitation of the bay-trees sur- 


Is Phoebus privy to your plan ? 


Cu. He is. 


rounding his shrine. Many allusions 
to this phenomenon are collected here 
by Spanheim, Kuster, and others. Thus 
in Virgil, Aen. iii, 90 “ tremere omnia 
visa repente Liminaque laurusque Dei,” 
before the voice of Phoebus issued from 
the shrine. And Callimachus begins 
his Hymn to Apollo with the words 
oloy 6 rArdAX\wvos éoeicaro Sadyvos 
Sprné, adding just below, 6 yap Geds ovx 
¢rt paxpay. For the trembling of the 
bay-trees signified the presence of the 
God. 


26 


ITA. 


dpare. 


XP. pd ppdytife pndty, wyadé. 


MAOTTOS 


215 


éyh yap, ev rotr ict, xdv pe dén Oaveiv, 


autos dtampdgo raira. 
XP. 


KA. xdy BotAn y’, éya. 
woddol 8 Ecovra: ydrepor vow Evppayxot, 


Scots Stxalots ovow ovx fv EAgiTa. 


ITA. 
XP. 


XP. 


mwamat, tovnpovs y' elas hyiv cuppdyous. 
ovK, fv ye TAoUTACwoWw E~ dpyns wadu. 

GAN’ 161 od pry raxéws Spapdy 
rovs ~Evyyedpyous Kkdderov, edpyoes 3 icws 


220 


KA. ri dpa; rAéye. 


éy Tois dypois avrods Tadaimwpoupévous, 


Sras dy loov Exaoros évravGi mapav 


225 


hpiv perdoyn tobde rob TIAovrou pépos. 


KA. 


kat 8) Badifw: rofro 8 7d Kpeddtov 


tov tvdobéy tis elaeveyxdro AaBay. 


XP. 


éuot peAfoe: robré y's dAN dvboas Tpéxe. 
od 8, & Kpériore TldoGre wdvrev Saipdvor, 


230 


elow per éuob Seip efaid’s 4 yap oixia 
abrn ‘oriv hy Set ypnudrov oe TiHpepov 
peoriy wrothoat Kal Oixalws Kddixes. 


ITA. 


GAN’ Ax Oopat pev eloidy v}} rods Beads 


eis oixiay éxdorot a\otpiay wdvu 


235 


ayaboy yap dwédavo ovdey avroo momore. 


215. dpare] Take heed what you are . 


saying, or, perhaps, what you are doing. 
Wealth was apparently about to say 
more, when Chremylus interrupts 
him. 

216. xdv pe d¢ Oaveiv] Ihave substituted 
these words for the «dy dei (or xel Sei) 
p dwobavew of the MSS. which few 
editors have found themselves able to 
accept. In sentences of this kind the 
pronoun almost invariably precedes the 
verb; ef pe xpeln robyxuxdoy «.1r.d., Lys. 


118; net yp @orepel Wirray dé, Id. 115 ; 
nay dwoGaveiy nas dé7, Id. 123; xdv pe den 
3: nyépas, Frogs 265, and so on. We 
should certainly have expected the 
compound verb rather than Gaseiy, but 
Aristophanes frequently employs the 
simple verb in similar circumstances. 
Cf. Ach, 898, Frogs 1012. 

219. dddura] The word is introduced 
mapa spoodoxiay, Chremylus was ex- 
pected to say Men who have not a grain 
of fear. 


| 
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Take heed ! 
I am the man: 
Though I should die for it. 


Cu. Don’t fret yourself, my worthy friend. 
Y’ll work the matter through, 


Car. And so will I. 


And many other bold allies will come, 


Good virtuous men without a grain of parley: 


Bless me! a set of rather poor allies. 
Not when you’ve made them wealthy men once more. 


Hi, Cario, run your fastest, and Car. Do what? 


Summon my farm-companions from the fields, 


(You'll find them there, poor fellows, hard at work) 
And fetch them hither; so that each and all 
May have, with me, an equal share in Wealth. 


Car. 


Here goes! I’m off. Come out there, ROM EHORY, an 


And carry in my little piece of meat. 


Cu. 


I'll see to that: you, run away directly. 


But thou, dear Wealth, the mightiest Power of all, 
Come underneath my roof. Here stands the house, 
Which thou art going evermore to fill 

With wealth and plenty, by fair means or foul. 


WE. 


And yet it irks me, I protest it does, 


To enter in beneath a stranger's roof. 
I never got the slightest good from that. 


221. ¢& dpyijs rdkw] Again, as of old. 


A favourite Aristophanic combination ;. 


infra 866, Peace 997, 1827, Frogs 592. 
It is frequent in Plato; Theaetetus 
chap. 80(187 A), Laches chap. 27 (197 5), 
&c. So Eusebius (Of the Martyrs of 
Palestine ix. 1) says that the fires of 
persecution, well-nigh quenched in the 
blood of the martyrs, broke out mady 
€& drapyis. 

227. xpeadiov] The little bit of meat 
which he was bringing back from the 


Delphian sacrifice. See the note at the 
commencement of this Commentary. 

238. nal Scxaiws xddixes] This is not 
to be taken au pied de la lettre, as 
though Chremylus were really wishing 
to be enriched by dishonest means. He 
is slily adopting the ordinary form of 
prayers for wealth; rem, si possis, recte, 
84 non, quocunque modo rem. 

236. abrov] From that, viz. rov elaép- 
xeovOa, as the Scholiast says. 
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NTWAOTTOS? 


qv pey yap ds gerdorddy elcedOav riya, 

evOds kardpugéy pe xara THs ys Karo 

kav tis mpooédOn xpnoris dvOpwrros pidos 
alrav AaBeiy rt pixpdy dpyvpidior, 

t~apvbs éore pnd ldeiy pe mérore. 

qv 8 os mapamdiy dvOpwrov civedOdv rixo, 


240 





mépvatat Kal Kv0Borct trapaBeBAnpévos 
yupvos Otpul’ éférecov ev dxapel ypbyo. 
XP. - yperplov yap avdpds ovK émérvyes mérore. 245 
 éy@ 88 rodrov Tob rpbmov mas ely del. 
xalpo re yap peddpevos ds ovdels dviip 
wédw T dvadav, hvlx’ dv rodrou 8€p. 
GXN eloiwperv, ds ideiv ce BobAopat 
kai Ti yuvaixa Kai roy vidy Tov pdévoy, 250 


dy evar gir® pdrrora pera oé. 
XP. tl yap dy ris ovyxi mpds ot raAnOF A€yot ; 


TTA. wei@opat. 
2 


KA. ® moAdd 8) to Seorébrn travriv Obpov payédrres, 
dvdpes piror xai Onubrat kai rob moveiy épacral, 
tr’, éyxovetre, omeddeO, ds 6 xatpds ody? pédrEv, 255 


244. dv dxapet xpdvp| In no time: 
literally, in time so short that it cannot 
be shortened. More commonly we find 
it written éy dxapei ypdvov, and 80 
Lucian has it in his Timon (3 and 28), 
a dialogue very reminiscent of this 
Comedy, and frequently elsewhere. 
But as Hemsterhuys observes in his 
notes on the Timon “ad Atticorum 
elegantiam magis convenit ¢y dxapei 
xpévy.” The latter is the form adopted 
by St. Chrysostom (Hom. 1 in Matth. 
16 C) éy dxapet ypdvep di ras ridas aibrijs 
(the heavenly City) f£ouev. So dv dxapei 
pony, Id. xxvi. (820 B). 


249. ideiy oe Bovdopar] He wishes to 
show Wealth to his wife (who presently 
appears on the stage, full of interest in 
the proceedings) and to his only son, 
for whose sake he had undertaken the 
expedition to Delphi. The construc- 
tion no doubt is “I wish my wife and 
son to see you,” not “I wish you to see 
them,” though possibly the words may 
be intended to suggest both alterna- 
tives. We saw in the opening note 
of the Commentary that the house 
of Chremylus is in the background of 
the scene; and both he and Wealth 
retire into it after line 252, leaving 
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Was it a miser’s house; the miser straight 
Would dig a hole and pop me underground ; 
And if some worthy neighbour came to beg 

A little silver for his urgent needs, ¥ 
Would vow he'd never seen me in his life. 

Or was it some young madcap’s: in a jiffey 
Squandered and lost amongst his drabs and dice 
I’m bundled, naked, out of house and home. 


Cu. 


You never chanced upon a moderate man, 


But now you have; for such a man am I. 

For much I joy in saving, no man more, 

And much in spending when ’tis right to spend. 
So go we in; I long to introduce 

My wife and only son whom most I love— 
After yourself of course. Wer. That I bglieve. 


Cu. 


Why should one say what is not true to you ? 


Car. O ye who many a day have chewed a root of thyme with master, 
My labour-loving village-friends, be pleased to step out faster ; 
Be staunch and strong, and stride along, let nothing now delay you, 


the stage vacant for the re-entrance 
of Cario. 

258. & mwoAAd 87 «.7.A.] Cario who after 
line 229 had gone out to summon the 
needy agriculturists, rous fvyyedpyous, 
now makes his reappearance on the 
stage, while the fvyyéepya, who form 
the Chorus of the play, come bustling 
down the eizoses into the orchestra. 
They and Cario are old friends, and as 
they follow him (though not by the 
same route) into the theatre, they 
bandy about between them a lot 
of rustic jokes, culminating in the 
pleasantry of a coarse, but jovial, 


country-dance. So it happens that in 
the last extant Comedy of Aristophanes 
as in the first (Ach. 241-79) we have 
a graphic representation of the amuse- 
ments of Athenian rustics. woAAd is 
equivalent, as the Scholiast observes, to 
mo\Adks; Ovpoy is said by some to be 
the wild onion; but it seems safer to 
retain the word thyme. I cannot agree 
with Bergler that there is here a play 
upon the words 6ipoy, thyme, and Gupos, 
spirit; orany allusion in Oipov haydrres 
to the Homeric é» @updy xarédov. The 
whole atmosphere of the passage is 
against any allusion of the kind. 


30 WAOTTO? 


adn tor’ én adriis rhs dxpis, 7 Set wapéyr dpudvev. 


XO. 


odxouy dpas dppwpévovs Huds médat mpoipos, 


as elxds cori dobeveis yépovras dvdpas Hen ; 
ad & dfwois tows pe Ociv, rpiv rabra Kai dpdoat por 


Srov xdpwv pt’ 6 Seomérns 6 ods KéxAnke Sebpo. 
ovKouy wéda Sov Aéyo; od 8 avris ovK dxovers. 


KA. 


260 


6 deorrbrns yép gnow spas iSéws dwavras 
wuyxpob Biov Kal dvoxébdrov (noew dmadr\ayévras. 


XO. 
KA. 


Zorw 8 8) rl kal 1hbev rd mpaypa To00 8 dow ; 
txov ddixrat Seipo mpeaBirny rw’, & tréynpot, 


265 


puravra, xugdv, &OAov, puodv, padevra, voddr 
oluas 82 vi) Tov ovpavdy Kai Yoddv adrov elvat. 


XO. 


® xpucdy dyyelras érav, was gys; médAv dpdoov por. 


dndois yap avrov capdv Axe xpnudrov éxovra. 


KA. 
XO. 


mpecBuTikay pey ody Kaxay tywy’ ~xovta owpér. 
pay afvois devaxicas Huds awmaddAayjvat 


270 


affhutos, kal rabr’ éuof Baxrnplav exovros ; 


KA. 


wévros yap dvOpwrov dice: rotodrov eis Td mévta 


HyetoOé wo elvas xovdey dy voplfe? dyes etreiy ; 


XO. 


ds ceuvds ovmitpimrros: ai xvijpat 6€ cov Bodow 


275 


lod lod, tas xolvixas nal ras wédas robobcat. 


259. tows] Everywhere in Aristophanes 
this adverb is introduced merely to 
qualify the directness of an assertion, 
and should be rendered methinks, for 
sooth, or the like. So supra 148, infra 
1080. There is no ground for the 
suggestion of the Scholiast and Com- 
mentators that in the present line it 
means equally with you, that is, as fast 
as you. dois means You claim that 
I should run, that is you expect me to 
do 80. 


266. puxdvra x.r.d.] Filthy, bent doubdle, 
miserable, wrinkled, hairless, toothless. 
As this is Cario’s good news, the Chorus 
at once jump to the conclusion, not 
far removed from the truth, that the 
old man must have brought with him 
‘“‘a heap of money.” With the expres- 
sion owpdv ypniarey Brunck compares 
Plautus Mercator iii. 4. 54-6. And 
cf. infra 804. The words 3 yxpvody 
ayyeiAas rev are quoted éx rijs xeppdias 
by the Emperor Julian (Ep. 12 ad init.) 
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Your fortunes lie upon the die, come save them quick, I pray you. 
Cxorvus. Now don’t you see we're bustling, we, as fast as we can go, sir. 


We're not so young as once we were, and Age is somewhat slow, sir. 


You’d think it fun to see us run, and that before you’ve told us 
The reason why your master seems so anxious to behold us. 


Car. 


Why, I’ve been telling long ago; ’tis you for not attending ! 


He bade me call and fetch you all that you, for ever ending 
This chill ungenial life of yours, might lead a life luxurious. . 


CHor. 
Car, 


Explain to me how that can be; i’faith I’m rather curious. 
He’s got a man, an ancient man, of sorriest form and feature, 


Bald, toothless, squalid, wrinkled, bent, a very loathsome creature. 
I really should not be surprised to hear the wretch is circumcised. 


CHoR. 


O Messenger of golden news, you thrill my heart with pleasure. 


I do believe the man has come with quite a heap of treasure ! 


Car. 


O ay, he’s got a heap, I guess, a heap of woes and wretchedness. 


Cuor. You think, I see, you think you’re free to gull me with impunity. 
No, no; my stick I’ve got and quick I’!l get my opportunity. 


Car. 


What think you I’m the sort of man such things as that to do, sirs ? 


Am I the man a tale to tell wherein there’s nothing true, sirs ? 


Cuor. How absolute the knave has grown! your shins, my boy, are bawling, 
Ah! Ah! with all their might and main, for gyves and fetters calling. 


who was fond of showing off his ac- 
quaintance with Aristophanes. 

275. &s cepyds otrirperros] We have 
“already had és cepsds 5 xardparos in the 
same sense in Frogs 178. In their next 
sentence the Chorus mean that Cario is 
so saucy, he must actually crave for 
punishment, his shins must be crying 
out for shackles and fettere. Cf. infra 
1099. xvnjpat .. . rodovca, as Fischer 
says, “sunt crura quae gestiunt in 
nervos conlici, et compedibus vinciri.” 


The word xoixes merely means specially 
strong fettera; méda ruvés clot, say the 
Scholiast and Suidas; ail Sadeia: wéda:, 
says Hesychius; where Toup is no doubt 
right in changing Baéeia into maxeiat, 
though he does not seem to have been 
aware of the passages in Demosthenes, 
de Corona 164 xoinxas wayelas éxev, and 
Alciphron iii. 24. There the writer 
says that if he can catch a rascally 
slave of his, de8jcerat re mdde, xolyxas 
maxeias émirupey. 


82 WAOYTTOS 


KA. 


év tH cop vuvi Aaxdv Td ypdupa cou Sixdley, 


od & ob Badifeis; 6 8&8 Xdpov 7d EvpBorov Sidwcry. 


XO. 


Stappayelns. as pb0ov ef cal gioe KbBados, 
boris pevaxifers, dpdoar 8 obtrw rétAnKas Hypiv 


280 


brov xdpw p 6 Seomérns 6 ods KéxdrnKe Sedpo- 
of 1oAAd poxOjoavres, ovK obaons cXoANs, mpodvpos 
Seip’ FrOopev, morAAGv Odpov pifas Stexmepayres. 


KA. 


XO. 
KA. 
XO. 


GXN odkér’ ay xptraiu. tov TIAcdrov yap, avdpes, free 
dyov 6 seotrérns, 3s bpas mdovelovs tmomoes. 

dvrms yap gore wrAovelots tpiv dracw elvat; 

vi) rods Beads, Midas pev ody, jv or Svou AdBnrTEe. 

ds FOopat Kal répropat Kat BoddAopat yopeforat 


285 


vg Adovijs, elrep Aéyers Bvtws od Tabr aAnOF. 


KA. xal piv éyd BovAjoopat Operravedd tiv Kixdora 


277. Aaxdy rd ypdypal A dicast, wish- 
ing to exercise his judicial duties, would 
go in the early morning to the «Anpa- 
mipea, and draw a letter, one of the 
second ten letters (from A onwards) of 
the Greek alphabet. Armed with this 
letter he would present himself at the 
Court-house to which the same letter 
was affixed, and take his seat for the 
day. See the notes on Eccl. 681, 683. 
At the rising of the Court he would 
receive from the presiding Archon a 
EvpBodory, a ticket or certificate of 
attendance, on presenting which to the 
xeAaxpérns he would obtain his pay. 
Cario, in his teasing mood, says that 
the letter drawn by the old Chorus- 
leader is one which would give him the 
entry not to any Court-house, but to his 
coffin; and that he will receive his 
ticket not from the Archon, but (by an 


290 


anagram) from Charon. 6 Xdpwr xara 
dvaypappariopoy “Apyev Aéyerat.—Scho- 
liast. This ticket would entitle him, not 
to the three-obol, but to a passage on 
Charon’s ferry-boat to the world of the 
dead. And see infra 972 and 1167. The 
words Aaxdy rd ypdypa are nominatives 
absolute. 

279. pddeov...xdBadros... hevaxifers] In 
Knights 634 the Sausage-seller, invoking 
the powers of Mischief and Buffoonery, 
exclaims dye 8) Dévaxes xai KdBadot xai 
Mdééov. The idea involved in pdéwy is 
that of drunken wantonness; in x«déf8a- 
dos that of tricksy impishness. udder 
was the name of a tipsy uproarious 
dance, Knights 697. The name of the 
xéBador is supposed to survive in the 
Cobolds of the Continent, and our own 
goblins. 

283. dcexwepdrres] Passing by, passing 
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Car. You’ve drawn your lot; the grave you've got to judge in; why delay now ? 
Old Charon gives the ticket there; why don’t you pass away now ? 

Cuor. Go hang yourself, you peevish elf, you born buffoon and scoffer. 

You love to tantalize and tease, nor condescend to offer 

A word of explanation why we’re summoned here so hurriedly. 

I had to shirk some urgent work, and here so quickly hasted, 

That many a tempting root of thyme I passed, and left untasted. 

I’ll hide it not: ’tis Wealth we’ve got; the God of wealth we’ve captured, 

You’ll all be rich and wealthy now. Ha, don’t you look enraptured ! 

Cuor. He says we'll all be wealthy now; upon my word this passes, sirs. 

Car. O yes, you’ll all be Midases, if only you’ve the asses’ ears. 

Cuor. O I’m so happy, I’m so glad, I needs must dance for jollity, 
If what you say is really true, and not your own frivolity. 


And I before your-ranks will go, Threttanelo ! Threttanelo | 


Car. 


Car. 


through the midst of them, and emerg- 
ing without a root, that is, without 
a plant. Coming in from the country, 
they passed a lot of lovely thyme, which 
they were in too great a hurry to gather ; 
maparpéxovres tid ris ayay orovdns ras 
ray Guyer pifas rodNey Syrev ds €& Eous 
etyoper ovddAéyew. —Scholiast. Such are 
their petty wants and cares who are 
about to be enriched beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 

287. Midas] Ye will be Midases, 


wealthy as the wealthy King of Phrygia... 


But Midas had another peculiarity 
besides the possession of vast wealth: 
he had the ears of an ass. The Chorus 
therefore cannot be Midases, unless they 
also can obtain asses’ ears. Probably 
as Cario utters the words jf» dr dvov 
AdSnre, he touches his own ears with 
the gesture of derision mentioned in the 


note to Peace 1258. Cf. Persius, Sat. i. 
59. 

290. Kal py x.7.A.] We now come to 
the country-dance or game, which 
presents a vivid picture of the coarse 
pleasantry cf Athenian rustics. One 
of the country-folk (here Cario) per- 
sonates the Cyclops, capering about 
with wild and disorderly gestures; 
whilst the others (here the Chorus) 
assume to be the comrades of Odysseus 
endeavouring with a good deal of horse- 
play to catch their old antagonist. 
Then the Cyclops changes into Circe, 
and is still chased by the same crew, 
whom in the legend she had turned 
into swine. Probably in the real game 
there was a genuine chase, a sort of 
‘“‘hare and hounds” frolic; but this 
would be impossible in the theatre ; 
and the Chorus merely demonstrate, by 





$4 NMAOTTOS 


ptpovpevos Kai Toiy modoty dbl mapevoadetor 


Seas F&yeuv. 


GAN’ cla, réxea, Oaply’ éravaBowvres 
BAnxépevol re mpoBarlov 


alyav Te kwaBpovroy pédn, 


éxeaO drewoAnpévor' tpdyo 8 dxparceiode. 
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XO. typeis O€ y' ad Enricopey Operravedd tiv Kiéxdora 
BAnxapevot, o¢ rovrovi mvavra xaradaBoévres, 
whpay txovra Adyavd tr dypia Sporepa, Kpaimadavra, 
hyobpevov tots mpoBarlos, | 


ein Ot xaradapOdyra mov, 


300 


péyav AaBdvres Hupévovy odnkloxory éExrudprmoat. 


KA. éya 8 riv Kipxny ye tiv td pdppax’ dvaxuxdcay, 
 tods éralpous rob SidAwvidou mor’ év KoplyOo 


their vehement dancing in the or- 
chestra, against Cario dancing on the 
stage. The game seems to have crossed 
the Adriatic, and to have found a con- 
genial home in Italy. For it was doubt- 
less to a dance of this description that 
Horace alludes in the passages already 
cited by many commentators, Pastorem 
saltaret uti Cyciopa, Sat. i. 5. 68, and 
Ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitur, ut 
qui | Nunc Satyrum, nune agrestem 
Cyclopa movetur, Ep. ii. 2. 124. The 
metre’ is throughout iambic, tetra- 
meter, trimeter, or dimeter. The word 
Operravedd does not enter into the 
construction of the sentence; it is 
merely an imitation of the twanging of 
the lyre. The Scholiasts tell us that 
both this word and the line dad’ «la, 
réxea, Oapiv’ éravaBoarres are taken from 
the “ Loves of Galatea and the Cyclops” 


the famous lyrical drama by Philoxenus 


of Cythera, which is mentioned by 


Aristotle (Poetics 4), Aelian (V. H. xii. 
44), and others. Philoxenus, being in 
Sicily, the Scholiasts tell us, fell in 
love with Galatea, the mistress of 
Dionysius the Elder. The intrigue was 
detected by Dionysius who, by way of 
punishment, sent the poet to work in 
the stone-quarries. Escaping thence, 
he took his revenge upon Dionysius by 
publishing this pastoral drama, in 
which the Cyclops was made a vehicle 
for caricaturing Dionysius; and Galatea 


and he were represented as a sort of _ 
In later -_- 


‘‘Beauty and the Beast.” 
times the love of the Cyclops for Galatea 
was treated as part of the original 
legend without any reference to Diony- 
sius; and formed the subject of an 
Idyll of Theocritus, a dialogue of Lucian, 
and a tale in the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, besides innumerable references 
elsewhere. And perhaps few who read 
these versions of the old Cyclops legend 
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And I, the Cyclops, heel and toe, will dance the sailor’s hornpipe,—so ! 
Come up, come up, my little ones all, come raise your multitudinous squall, 
" Come bleating loudly the tuneful notes 
Of sheep and of rankly-odorous goats. 
Come follow along on your loves intent ; come goats, ’tis time to your meal ye went. 


Cor. And you we'll seek where’er you go, Threttanelo! Threttanelo ! 


Car. 


And you, the Cyclops, will we find in dirty, drunken sleep reclined, 
Your well-stuffed wallet beside you too, with many a potherb bathed in dew. 
And then from out of the fire we'll take 
A sharply-pointed and burning stake, 
And whirling it round till our shoulders ache, ite flame in your hissing eyeball slake. 
And now I’ll change to Circe’s part, who mixed her drugs with baleful art ; 
Who late in Corinth, as I’ve learned, Philonides’s comrades turned 


remember that Galatea was a real 
woman, the mistress of Dionysius, and 
“only by way of satire brought into con- 
nexion with the mythical Polyphemus. 
291. rapecateay] The participle is 
intransitive and signifies swayiny, rock- 
ing from side to side, and so dancing. 
The passage may be rendered, And 
verily I, acting the Cyclops, tralalala, and 
capering with both my feet, like this, will 


go before and lead you on. But hey! my \ 


| gapnypévoy cal rovro rd pyrdy. rotovroy 


‘littleones, keepingup an incessant clamour, 
and bleating forth the cries of sheep and 
malodorous goats, follow after me; and 
you, ye he-goats, shall have your breakfast. 
He speaks to his companions as if they 
were the flocks diés re nal alyes (Od. ix. 
184) which he, the Cyclops, herded. 
Oapwa is equivalent to Gaya incessantly. 
The Scholiast took dxparieicGe to be 
connected with dxparjs, and explained 
it by axpary mpdocere; but the second 
syllable is long, and it therefore, as 


Brunck pointed out, must come from 
axpari{erOa, to breakfast, ‘‘ matutinum 
cibum sumere.” 

296. nuets 8¢ y’ adj] But the Chorus 
are not sheep ‘and goats; they are the 
comrades of Odysseus who in the ninth 
Odyssey burnt out with a fiery stake the 
single eye of the Cyclops, and they are 
quite ready and willing to repeat the 
performance now. 7 

298. wypay exovra] dtArokevov dori 


yap réy Koixdera elodye, mpay éxorra 
xai én ratry Adxava dypra.—Scholiast. 

302. ri» Kipxny] Enough of the Cyclops 
and the ninth Odyssey: he will now 
be Circe who in the tenth Odyssey_ 
turned his pursuers, the comrades of 
Odysseus, into swine. He will imitate 
her in all her ways, rdvras rpémous. 

303. S:r@vidov] See supral79. It was 
Philonides, and not his comrades, whom 
Lais, the modern Circe, metamorphosed 
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érevoev ws dvTas Kdmpous 
2 a 9 ; 9 a4 > nm 
pepaypévoy oxap éobieav, air & Euarrey avrois, 


305 


pipnocopar maévtas Tpdrous: 
duets O& ypvdrAfovres bd hirndlas 


Erecbe pntpl xotpot. 


XO. ovxoiv oe tiv Kipxny ye riv ra pdppax dvaxuxocay 
Kal payyavevovoav portvovady re tods éralpous, 310 


AaBdvres bd Hirndias 


Tov Aapriou pipotpevor tay Spyewy Kpepdper, 
pivOdcouer & dorep tpdyov 
ri piva: od 8 ‘Apioruddos troydoxoy épeis 


éreabe pntpl yxotpot. 


315 


KA. ddd’ cla viv rév oxoppdrov dradrXayéevres Hdn 
tpets ér’ EAN eldos tpérecO’, 


éya & lay Hon AdOpa 


BovAjcopat trod deomérou 


AaBav ti’ dprov Kai Kpéas 320 
pacdpevos To Aourdv obrw TH Kbrm fvvetvat. 


XP. xalpew pev vpas éorw, dvdpes Snudrat, 


. into a beast; but Cario speaks of rovs 
éraipovs tov ®iAe@vidov, because it was 
not Odysseus but his comrades whom 
the Circe he is representing turned into 
swine; and perhaps there is also a 
reminiscence of that familiar Attic 
idiom whereby of dudi S:Awridn is merely 
a periphrasis for Philonides himself. 
808. éreoGe pnrpt xoipo] This little 
refrain has no immediate connexion 
with the context. If it is not taken 
from the pastoral drama of Philoxenus, 
we may conjecture that it was a sort of 
catch-word, so to say, in these rustic 


merry-makings, an exhortation perhaps 
to the village yokels to “ follow their 
leader” in some game or dance. 

313. purOdcoper] We will rub your 
nose, as if it were a goat's, in dung. 
Apparently some filthy trick of this 
kind had been played upon some disre- 
putable young fellow named Aristyllus ;- 
see Ecclesiazusac 644-8, and the notes 
there. Though the Chorus address 
Cario as Circe, they do not forget that 
they are really addressing a man, and 
adapt their language to his sex. 

817. ér’ ddd’ ei8os] He has been 
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To loathsome swine in a loathsome sty, 


And fed them all on kneaded dung which, kneading, she amongst them flung. 


And turn you all into swine will I. 

And then ye’ll grunt in your bestial glee 
Wee! wee! wee! 

Follow your mother, pigs, quoth she. 


Cxor. We'll catch you, Circe dear, we will ; who mix your drugs with baleful skill ; 
Who with enchantments strange and vile ensnare our comrades and defile ; 


We'll hang you up as you erst were hung 

By bold Odysseus, lady fair; and then as if a goat you were 
We'll rub your nose in the kneaded dung. 
Like Aristyllus you’ll gape with glee 


Wee! wee! wee! 


ee 


Follow your mother, pigs, quoth he. 


Car. But now, old mates, break off, break off; no longer may we jest and scoff ; 


No longer play the fool to-day. 

And ye must sail on another tack, 
Whilst I, behind my master’s back, 
Rummage for meat and bread to eat, 


And then, whilst yet the food I chew, I’ll join the work we are going to do. 


Cx. To bid you “ welcome,” fellow-burghers, now 


speaking of them as metamorphosed, 
by means of his Circe-enchantments, 
into swine; but now they are to take 
another shape, and become, I suppose, 
their natural selves. 

821. rq xémm] Ty wept roy UWdotroy 
émipeXeig.—Scholiast. 

822. xaipew pev] Cario goes into the 
house to get his bread and meat, and 
Chremylus comes out to welcome the 
visitors. The salutation yaipew, he says, 
ig dpxaioy, by which he means old- 


1 


fashioned; but Lucian in his little 
apology ‘Pro lapsu in salutando ” when 
he observes rd pew 37 yaipey dpxaia pév 
9 mpooayépevors, though he doubtless 
has his eye on the present passage, yet 
means by apyaia merely the ancient or 
original form of salutation. Lucian 
shows by examples from Homer and 
others that it was formerly used on any 
occasion, and not, as in Lucian's own 
time, merely as a morning salutation ; 
ros 8€ xapds obSels dmevereunro TH mpoc- 
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XO. 


TAOTTOS 


dpyatovy én mporayopevery Kai campy: 
domdfopat 8, dri) mpobtpms ixere 

Kai cuvrerapéves Kov kareBaxeupéves. 
Sas 6€ pot Kai rdd\Aa ouprapacrdrat 
éoecOe Kal owrijpes dvtws Tob Oeod. 

Odppe’ Brérev yap dvrixpus dodges pe “Apn. 
devov yap ef rpiwBéddrov pevy elvexa 
wori(énecd éxdoror év rixxAnoig, 


335 


330 


abrov 8 rév T1doGrov mrapelny rp AaBeiv. 
XP. nai piv dpe cai BrAeWl8npov rovrovi 
mpootbyra: Oidos 8 éoriv Sri ro8 mpdyparos 
dxjxoey Tt 7H Badioe Kal ro rdxet. 
BA. ri dv obv 7d mpayp ln; whe xai rh rpdr@ 335 
Xpepdros memdovrynx’ éLanlyns ; ov rrelOopat. 
xalrot ASyos ¥ Fv vi tov ‘Hpaxdéa srodvds 
ém? roiot Kovpeloiot Tey KaOnpévor, 
as é£arivns avip yeyévnrat mrovotos, 
Cori 8& pot robr avrd Oavpdowy, Sros 340 
xXpnoréy rt mpdrreav rovs dirovs peraméurrerat. 
obKouy émtxapiov ye mpayp épydferat. 
XP. GAN’ obdety drroxpiwas ép vi) rods Oeovs. 
® BrAeWlénp’, dpewov } yOes mpdrroper, 
Gore peréxew Eeorw: ef yap tev pio. 345 


pyre, ode ds viv pdvos 6 éwbtxds. But 
Plato, he says, objects to the form os 
poxOnpdr by xal ovdéy oroudaioy ¢uaivor, 
and prefers «3 mpdrrew, &s xowwdy odpa- 
rés re xal Wuyxns ev dcaxetpeveay cupBodoy. 
See Plato's Third Epistle. Euripides, 
however, seems to have been of a differ- 
ent opinion, since he makes Aegeus say 
Milea, xaipe’ rovde yap spooluor 
wdddow odes of8e mpocparveiy pidovs. 


325. ouvrerapeves] From the whole 
tenour of this little speech, and especi- 
ally from these long and affected ad- 
verbe, we may safely conclude that the 
poet is parodyingsome unknown author. 
The Chorus reply in the game style; 
they will “look downright Ares”; a 
phrase reminiscent, as Bergler remarks, 
of the Aedvrey "A pny Sedopxéror of Aeschy- 
lus, Sept. 58. 
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Is old and musty ; so I—“clasp”’ you all. 
Ye who have come in this stout-hearted way, 
This strenuous way, this unrelaxing way, 
Stand by me now, and prove yourselves to-day 
In very truth the Saviours of the God. 
Cuor. Fear not: I’ll bear me like the God of War. 
What, shall we push and hustle in the Assembly 
To gain our three poor obols, and to-day 
Let Wealth himself be wrested from our grasp ? 
Cu. And here, I see, comes Blepsidemus too. 
Look ! by his speed and bearing you can tell 
| He has heard a rumour of what’s happening here. 
Bugpsipemus. What can it mean? Old Chremylus grown wealthy ! 
Then whence and how? I don’t believe that story. 
And yet by Heracles ’twas bruited wide 
Amongst the loungers in the barbers’ shops 
That Chremylus had all at once grown rich. 
And if he has, ’tis passing wonderful 
That he should call his neighbours in to share. 
That’s not our country’s fashion, anyhow. 
Cu. J’ll tell him everything. O Blepsidemus, 
We're better off to-day than yesterday. 
You are my friend, and you shall share in all. 


829. spraSdrov] He is alluding to the 
éxxAnoaoriKxoy, Or payment for attending 
the assembly. Originally introduced 
by Agyrrhius as a dole of one obol, it 
was afterwards increased by the same 
demagogue to three obols. See the note 
on 171 supra, and Eccl. 300 seqq. 

385. ri av ody rd wpayp’ | To Chremylus, 
alone on the stage, enters Blepsidemus 
an old crony of the same age and stand- 


ing. He is talking to himself, as he 
enters, of the wonderful news he has 
heard. 

338. xoupeiora:] In these barbers’ shops 
the old Athenians were accustomed to 
sit, while they retailed and discussed 
the gossip of the day. See the note on 
Birds 1441, 

845. d yap rar dilov] You are in the 


number of my friends; and, according © 
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BA. yéyovas & dAnbas, ds Aéyovat, wAOdcLOS ; 

XP. ~copa: pev odv atrixa pdr’, Av Beds OéAp. 
éve ydp tis, vt klvduvos ev TH wpdypatt. 

BA. motés ris; XP. ofos, BA. Ady’ dvdoas 8 rt Ops wore. 

XP. qv pev xaropbdcwper, ed mpdrrew del: 350 
Hv 8 odaddper, émcrerpipOat rd mapdmray. 


BA 


Touti movnpov dalverat rd poprtiov, 


kal uw ox dpéoxer. 16 Te yap egaigyns yay 

ofrws dmepriourely Th 7 av Sedotxévat 

mpos advdpds ovdey wytés €or elpyaopévov. 355 
XP. mas ovdty bytés; BA, ef re xexdogads v7) Ala 

éxetOev qxeis dpytptov 4 yxpuatov 

mapa Tod Oeob, Kdireit’ lows oot perapéedet. 
XP. “AzroAdov drrorpémate, pa Al’ eye pev of. 
BA. maioa drdvapay, dyd6’: ol8a yap cages. 360 
XP. od under els Eu’ drovéet rotobro. «BA. ged, 

as ovdey dreyvas bytés éoriy ovdevds, 

aN’ elol rob Képdous Enavres Frroves. 
XP. of rot pa trav Afunrp vytalvew pot Soxeis. 
BA. ds mond pebéorny’ dv mpbrepov eixev Tpdtrav. 365 
XP. perayyorAGs, avOpwre, vi} roy odpavér. 
BA. GAX’ ovde rd BAEup’ atrd Kara ydpav exe, 

GN’ éorly érldnddv tt rrermavoupynkéros. 





to the well-known proverb, xowd rd raév 
gitwy. No proverb was more frequently 
on the lips of the ancient Greeks than 
this, which is said to have been origin- 
ally a precept of Pythagoras. It is 
found in Euripides (Orestes 785), Plato 
(Phaedrus ad fin., Laws 789 C), Aristotle 
(Ethics viii. 9. 1), and many other 
authors. We are told by Photius s. v., 
and the Scholiast on the Phaedrus, that 


it was introduced by Menander into his 
comedy of ‘‘the Brothers”; and it is 
still found, in a Latin form, in Terence’s 
version of that play: “ vetus verbum hoc 
quidem est Communia esse amicorum 
inter se omnia,” Adelphi v. 8. 18. 
And cf. Lysistrata 288, 239. It is found 
in almost all the ancient collections of 
Greek proverbs; see Gaisford’s Paroe- 
miographi, pp. 68, 146, 199, 829. 
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Bu. Pray, pray go on. 


Bu. If you’ve stolen aught, J 


Bu. Alas! — 


Bu. What, are you really wealthy, as men say ? 
Cu. Well, if God will, I shall be presently. 
But there’s some risk, some risk, about it yet. 
Bu. What sort of risk? Cu. Such as— 
Cu. If we succeed, we’re prosperous all our lives: 
But if we fail, we perish utterly. | 
Bu. I like not this; there’s something wrong behind, 
Some evil venture. _ To become, off-hand, 
So over-wealthy, and to fear such risks, 
Smacks of a man who has done some rotten thing. 
Cu. Rotten! what mean you ? 
Or gold or silver, from the God out there, 
And now perchance repent you of your sin,— 
Cu. Apollo shield us! no, I’ve not done that. 
But. Odon’t tell me. I see it plainly now. 
Cu. Pray don’t suspect me of such crimes. 
There’s nothing sound or honest in the world, 
The love of money overcomes us all. 
Cu. Now by Demeter, friend, you have lost your wite. 
Bu. O how unlike the man he used to be! 
Cx. Poor chap, you’re moody-mad: I vow you are. 
Bu. His very eye’s grown shifty: he can’t look you 


Straight in the face: I warrant he’s turned rogue. 


355. mpds avdpds] This is the conduct of 
a man, Wasps 369, Thesm. 177, Frogs 
584, 540. 

357. éxetOev] From Delphi, whence he 
has just returned. He is still wearing 
on his head the bay-wreath which 
betokened a worshipper returning from 
the Temple of Apollo. 

363. rot xép8ous] Bergler refers to a 
line {preserved by Stobaeus x. 18) from 


the Danae of Euripides, xpeiccwy yap 
oldels xpnyarey mépux’ dynp: and to 
Clouds 108]‘frrav éperos. 

364. tytalyeyv] To be in your senses, to 
be of sound mind. This is its regular 
meaning in Aristophanes, though it is 
generally as here coupled with a nega- 
tive, ody bytaiver, to be of unsound mind. 
See Clouds 1275, Peace 95, Birds 1214, 
Lys. 1228, infra 507, 1060, 1066. 
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XP. 

(nreis peradraBeiv. 
XP. 
BA. 
BA. 
XP. od 897’ éyay’. 


XP. 


od pev ol8 & xpwges: ads épod rt Kexdopédros 
BA. peradaBeiy (nro; rlvos; 
7d & éorly ob rovobrov, ddX’ érépws exor. 
pay ov Kéxdogas, GAN’ fipraxas ; 
GAN ovde pry drecrépynkds y' ovdéva ; 
BA. & ‘Hpdkdes, pépe, rot ris av 
tpdmoito; TadnOis yap ovk €0érEs Ppdoat. 
Karnyopelts yap mpiv pabew 1rd mpaypd pov. 


870 


XP. xaxodatpovas. 


375 


BA. @ ray, éye rot robr dwd opxpod mdvu 
€0éd\w Stampaga: mpiv mv0écOae riy wir, 
To ord éemPBtoas Képpacw rey pnt bpor. 


XP. 


Kai piv diros y' dv pot doxeis vi} rods Oeovs 


380 


Tpeis pvas dvaddcas dAoyloarbat sddexa. 
BA. 6p rw’ émi rod Bhyaros Kabedovpevor, 


373. dweorépnxas}] Embezzled. dnoorte- 
pew is the technical term for the crime 
of converting to one’s own use money 
received in trust for another, dy pe» 
éx@y map’ éxdvros ris AdBy rddavrow ev Ff 
avo  8éxa, xai rair’ drocrepnon. De- 
mosthenes against Meidias 55. The 
word constantly occurs in this sense in 
the Trapeziticus of Isocrates, a speech 
delivered in an action against Pasion 
the banker to recover money deposited 
in his bank. jyotpat havepdy mace roin- 
ce Ort amogrepodpas Tay Xpnuatoy tnd 
Tlagiwvos (2). Scevoeir’ arocrepeiy pe rey 
Xpnpudroy (11). dreorepjodas rey xpnpdror 
(13). dmoorepet pe rey xpnudroy (45). rh 
droorépnoww motr,carGa (57). dmoorepet pe 
Tacicoy rd» xpnpdrev (66) dy obros dpe 


dneotépnoer (68). It occurs with equal 
frequency in the same orators brief 
speech on a similar subject against 
Euthynous. And cf. Pollux vi. 154. 
The three forms of theft here enumer- 
ated, cromy furtum, simplelarceny, dprayy 
latrocinium, robbery with ciolence, and 
dwroorepnms depositum negare, embezale- 
ment, are known to all systema of juris- 
prudence, though all sometimes com- 
prised under the generic name furtum. 
droorépyos differs from the other two 
in the circumstance that the money 
was not obtained, but merely swithheld, 
by fraud. In the days of the Roman 
Caesars the misappropriation of a de- 
posit seems to have been an everyday 
form of dishonesty. 


Nune si depositum non infitietur amicus, 
Prodigiosa fides et Tuscis digna libellis, 
Quaeque coronata lustrari debeat agna.—Juvenat xiii. 60. 
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Cu. The man’s possessed. 


Cu. JIunderstand. You think I’ve stolen something, 
And wantashare. Bu. I wantashare? in what? 
Cu. But ’tis not so: the thing’s quite otherwise. 
But. Not stol’n, but robbed outright ? 
Bi. Have you embezzled some one else's cash ? 
Cu. Ihaven’t: no. Br. O Heracles, where now 
Can a man turn! you won’t confess the truth. 
Cu. You bring your charge before you have heard the facts. 
Bu. - Now prithee let me hush the matter up 


“eee | 


For a mere trifle, ere it all leaks out. 


A few small coins will stop the speakers’ mouths. 


Cx. You'd like, I warrant, in your friendly way, 
To spend three minas, and to charge me twelve. 
Bu. I see an old man pleading for his life 


Yet at that very time the Christian 
subjects of the Emperor were pledging 
themselves at their Eucharistic feasts 
(for Pliny seems to have mistaken the 
meaning of the word sacramentum as 
used by Christians) to abstain from 
this and the other forms of dishonest 
dealing. They alleged, says Pliny in 
his famous letter to Trajan on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘se sacramento obstringere ne 
Surta, ne latrocinia committerent, ne 
depositum appellati abnegarent.” See 
too the recently discovered Apology of 
Aristeides. 

378. Ssampagat] To settle the matter for 
@ very small outlay, stopping (literally, 
bunging up) the mouths of the orators with 
little silver pieces. For, as Bergler says, 
‘‘ rhetores non tantum linguam, sed et 
silentium venale habebant; nota est 


apyvpayxn Demosthenis. Noster in Pace - 


’ ~ a Ld Ly 4 Kd 
645 xpvoip ray ravra noiwvvrey ¢Buvovy 


7d ordpa. In Equitibus 439 cum Cleon 
dixisset Isiciariym decem talenta habere 
male parta, iste inquit, ri dra; Bovdre 
roy tadavrov ty A\aBwy ovoray;’? The 
story about the dpyvpayxy of Demo- 
sthenesistold by Plutarch (Demosth. 25), 
Pollux (vii. 104), and Aulus Gellius 
(xi. 9). 


882. dp xd.) Just as, in the -— 


Acharnians, Lamachus, quarrelling with 
Dicaeopolis, affects to see in the polished 
mirror of his shield an old man (his 
Opponent) on his trial for cowardice 
(Ach. 1129); so here Blepsidemus pre- 


tends to see in the near future a ‘ 


culprit (Chremylus) pleading for mercy 
before a hostile tribunal. He is seated 
in the raised box set apart for the 
Defendant, and with him are his weep- 
ing wife and children brought in to 
move the pity of the Court; see Wasps 
568, 976, and the notes there. These 
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ixernplav éxovra pera rev tratdiov 

Kai TAS yuvaikds, Kod Stolcovt a&vrixpus 

tov ‘Hpaxdeday ob8 érioiy trav Tlappirov. 385 
XP. obk, © kaxédaipov, GAAA Tods ypnorods pévous 

éywye xal rods defiods Kai cdppovas 

dmrapti mroutioat mothow. BA. rf od éyes; 

obrm mdvu toAdd Kéxdopas; XP. olpot rev Kaxav, 

dmoteis, BA. ad pev ody ceavrov, ds y épot Soxeis. 390 
XP. ov Sqr’, éwet rv TldoGrov, & pdx Onpe od, 

éxo. BA. od IIdodrov; motov; XP. adrdv rdv Oedr. 
BA. xal rot ’orw; XP. &dov. BA. wo; XP. map épol. 

BA. wapa cof; XP. rdw. 

BA. ovx és xépaxas; Tdofros rapa oof; XP. vi} rods Oeovs. 
BA. Aéyers d\n69; XP. gdypi. BA. mpds rijs “Eorias ; 395 
XP. vi rov TIloveddS. BA. rdv Oadrdrriov réyets ; 
XP. ef © forw Erepbs tts Tlocedav, rdv Erepov. 
BA. eff od Staméurets Kai mpds Hyas rods porous ; 
XP. ovx tort ww Ta mpdypar’ év robrm. BA. rl dys; 

ov TO peradobva:; XP. wa Ala. det yap mpara BA. ti; 400 
XP. Briar rojoa ve BA. riva Brepat; dpdoor. 
XP. rév TlAobrov dSomep mpérepoy évi yé rp tpdro. 


hapless suppliants would be in the less be Jolaus with Alcmena and her 
Defendant’s bema, and therefore in grandchildren (the children of her dead 
Wasps 977 they are directed to go up, son Heracles) supplicating the King of 
avaBaivey. He is, and probably they Athens to protect them from the emis- 
all are, supposed to be holding out the aries of Eurystheus. The scene would 
jolive-branch enwreathed with wool probably be that represented in the 
; which was the symbol of supplication; Heracleidae of Euripides, though the 
/ ixernpia’ xdddos édaius éplp merdeypévos.— artist had collected into one group 
Scholiast. The piteous little group characters which in the Tragedy do 
which the imagination of Blepsidemus’ not appeartogether. Pamphilus was the__ 
has conjured up remind himof nothing famous artist, the master of perspective 
so much as the Heracleidae in a paint- and composition, the teacher of Apelles. 
ing by Pamphilus. These would doubt- He excelled in battle-pieces, and other 
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With olive-branch in hand, and at his side 
His weeping wife and children, shrewdly like 
The suppliant Heracleids of Pamphilus, 


Bui. Heaven and earth ! 
Cu. O confound it, 


Cu. The God himeelf. 
Cu. In my 


Bu. What stage ? 


Cu. Aye, we’ve first to— Bi. What? 


Cu. Nay, luckless idiot, ’tis the good alone 
And right- and sober-minded that I’m going 
At once to make so wealthy. 
What, have you stol’n so largely? 
You'll be my death. Bz. You'll be your own, I fancy. 
Cu. Not so, you reprobate; ’tis WEALTH I’ve got. 
Bit. You, Wealth! What sort of wealth? 
Bu. Where? where? Cu. Within. Bu. Where? 
7 house. Bu. In yours? 
Cu. Yes. Br. Youbehanged! Wealthin yourhouse? (Cu. I swear it. 
Bu. Is this the truth? Cu. Itis. Bu. By Hestia? 
Cu. Aye; by Poseidon. Bu. Him that rules the sea? 
Cu. If there’s another, by that other too. 
Bi. Then don’t you send him round for friends to share? 
Cu. Not yet; things haven’t reached that stage. 
The stage of sharing ? 
Cu. Restore the sight— Bu. Restore the sight of whom ? 
Cu. The sight of Wealth, by any means we can. 


groupings of numerous figures. The 
Scholiast says that this painting was in 
the Stoa, meaning, no doubt, the 
Poecile. If so, it had probably been 
only recently painted there; but it is 
not one of the fresco-paintings described 
by Pausanias. 

386. rots xprorovs uovous] And there- 
fore not the prropes, whom his friend 
proposed (supra 379) to enrich with 
his money, and whom he had already 
(supra 30) denounced as unmitigated 
scoundrels. : 


890. ov ... veavréy] By committing 
all these crimes against the law. 

396. ri» Oaddrriov] Blepsidemus, 
hardly able to believe his ears (the 
phrase, I find, has already been em- 
ployed by Van Leeuwen), is afraid that 
Chremylus, even when he swears by 
Poseidon, is playing him some trick; and 
therefore wishes to know whether he is 
really swearing by the great Sea-God, 
the brother of Zeus, who in Birds 1614 
swears by himeelf. 
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BA. rugrds yap bvtas éorl; 


XP. vi rév ovpavdr. 


BA. ovx érds dp ads & FrAGev ovderadrore. 
XP. ddr’ jv Oeot Oedaor, viv ddlgera. 405 
BA. okouy larpév eloayayeiv éxpiy rive ; 
XP. rls dr larpbs éore viv év rij wore ; 
otre yap 6 puabds oddey ear’ of 4 réxvn. 


BA. cxorapev. 


XP. ddd’ ovK eorw. 


BA. ovd enol doxei. 


XP. pa Af, Grr’ Srep wdédat wapecxevafsunv 410 
éyd, xaraxAlvew avrov els AoxAnmob 


kpdnioréy éort. 


BA. srodd pev ovv vi rods Oeods. 


ph vuv SidrpB’, ddr’ dvve mpdrrov & ye 1. 


XP. xai 8) Badigo. 


BA. oeddé vuv. 


XP. rofr avrd dpa. 


TIE. & Oeppiy Epyov xdvéciov Kal mrapdvopov 415 
roApavre Spav dvOpwrapio xaxodalpove, 


mot mot; Th pevyerov; ov pevetror ; 


BA. ‘Hpéd«Aets. 


TIE. éy® yap tas éfor\@ Kaxovs Kaxas” 
TOApNpA yap ToAparov ovK dvacyerov, 
GAN’ olov ovdeis EAXOS ovderrdzrore 420 


407. larpés] This refers to something 
about which we have no information. 
It may well be that in the reduced 
circumstances in which Athens found 
herself after the termination of the 
Peloponnesian War, and especially when 
so vast an outlay on her fleets and forti- 
fications had been rendered necessary 
by her adhesion to the Anti-Spartan 
League (see the note on 172 supra) she 
was unable to continue the large salaries 
paid to her public doctors; who might 
consequently be wiled away, as Demo- 
cedes had been 150 years before (Hat. 
i. 181) by more generous offers from 
wealthier states. See Bentley's xixth 


Dissertation on Phalaris; Boeckh’s 
Public Economy, i. 21; Mahaffy's Social 
Life in Greece, chap. x. In the 
Acharnians and Wasps we heard of the 
famous physician Pittalus; but that 
was between thirty and forty years 
before ; and then the treasury of Athens 
was filled by the tribute exacted from 
the allies. 

411. els ’AoxAnmot] Of what Temple 
of Asclepius is he speaking? There 
was one at Athens, but there was one 
of far greater note as a health-resort in 
Aegina; and in the Wasps (line 122) it 
is treated as a matter of course that 
Philocleon, having to spend the night 
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Bu. No more there is. 


Bu. That’s far the best, I swear it. 


Bu. What, is he really blind? Cu. He really is. 
Bu. O that is why he never came to me. 
Cu. But now he’ll come, if such the will of Heaven. 
Bu. Had we not better call a doctor in ? 
Cx. Is there a doctor now in all the town ? 

There are no fees, and therefore there’s no skill. 
Bu. Let’s think awhile. Cu. There’s none. 
Cu. Why then ’tis best to do what I intended, 

To let him lie inside Asclepius’ temple 

A whole night long. 

So don’t be dawdling: quick; get something done. 
Cu. . I’m going. Bu. Make you haste. 


Cu. I’m doing that. 


Poverty. You pair of luckless manikins who dare 
A rash, unholy, lawless deed to do— 


Where! What! Why flee ye? Tarry? 
1’ll make you die a miserable death. 


Pov. 


Bui. Heracles! 


For ye have dared a deed intolerable 
Which no one else has ever dared to do, 


in a Temple of Asclepius, should be 
taken across from Athens to Aegina. 
At this moment, indeed, Aegina was in 
the hands of the enemies of Athens, 
but I do not know that this would 
make any difference in a Comic Play; 
and of course it was otherwise in 408 
B.0. when the first Plutus was acted. 
And the statement (infra 653-6) that as 
soon as the little party arrived at the 
Temple, they bathed Wealth in the sea 
seems rather to point to Aegina, for 
the Athenian Temple was close to 
the acropolis, between the Theatre and 
the Propylaea, quite out of the way of 
the sea, Pausanias, Attica xxi.7. There 


was, indeed, a Temple of Asclepius in 
the Peiraeus, but it does not seem to 
have been of any note as a health-resort. 
However, Aristophanes leaves the loca- 
lity undefined. 

418. é» yé ri] Something or other. 

415. © Oeppdy Epyov «.r.r.] The two old 
friends who have been alone on the 
stage during the preceding dialogueare 
now preparing to leave it, when they 
are alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of an infuriated female of wild and 
ghastly mien, who at once begins to 
storm at them both in a most un- 
pleasant and unaccountable manner. 
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obre beds obr dvOpwmos: dor droAdAarov. 
XP. od 8 ef ris; aypa pev yap elval por Soxeis. 


BA. 


lows 'Epiwvis éoriv éx tpaypdias: 


vA a 
Prérret ye Tot pavixdy tt Kai Tpay@dcxédy. 


XP. 
IIE 


GXN’ ovK txet yap dadas. 
olecOe & elvar riva pe; 


4 A|excOdrr@dAwy. 


BA. ovxofvy crXavoerat. 


425 


XP. ravdoxevdrpiay, 
ov yap dy rocovrovi 


évéxpayes tpiv ovdey ndixnpévn. 


ITE. 


drnbes; ov yap Sevérara dedpdéxarovr, 
(nrobvres éx mdéons pe xopas éxBadeir ; 
ovxouy wréXotrov Td Bdépabpdy co yiyveras ; 


430 


aN’ Fris ef N€yeww o éxphv adrixa pada. 


. ) oh trroinow rhpepoy Sotvat dixny 


avO av épe (nretrov évOévd adavioat. 


BA. 


423, *Epwis] Some think that the 
reference is to the Eumenides of Aes- 
chylus, but even if the Erinyes there 
bore torches, which they do not seem 
to have done, it is very improbable that 
Aristophanes is referring to so old a 
play. There were doubtless other, and 
more recent, Tragedies in which an 
Erinys appeared with a torch in her 
hand ; as Tisiphone does in the passage 
of Lucian to which Dobree has already 
referred. There one of the passengers 
on Charon's ferry-boat says, i300 ody 
mpocepxeras Sgdovxotod ms, hoBepdy tt 
kal dreiAnrixdy mpooBAémoven’ dpa mov 
’Epwis dor; and the other replies 
"Eouew dé ye rov oxnparos.— Cataplus 
22. Very different to the appearance 
of Poverty in this play is the picture 
drawn by the Christian preacher. é¢yo} 


dp éorivy } Kamnnris 4 'x Tey yeréver, 


435 


yap, says St. Chrysostom, 7 Ievia xépy 
Tie Koopig Kal Kady cal evecdet mpomeotkévat 
8oxet.—Hom. 90 in Matth. 843 D. 

425. ovxody xravoerat] “Os pi) ova Kara 
dvow PoBepa, adAXAa parny anatéca Hyas.— 
Scholiast. But it seems rather in the 
nature of a general malediction, as 
infra 612. 

427. VA\extOdrakiy] An omelette-seller. 
That women sat in the market selling 
eggs and omelettes we have already 
seen in Lys. 562. dAéxBos is the yolk of 
an egg, rd EavOdy tov gor, 6 xpdxos rov 
@ov, as the Scholiasts say. 

430. éxBadciy] What is the meaning 
of this? There has not been a syllable 
in the play to justify the charge. No 
one has thought of expelling Poverty 
from Hellas. Wealth was merely to 
desert the wicked who are numerous, 
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Or God or man! Now therefore ye must die. 


Cu. But who are you that look so pale and wan ? 
Bu. _Belike some Fury from a Tragic Play. 
She has a wild and tragic sort of look. 
Cu. No, for she bears no torch, Bu. The worse for her. 
Pov. What do you take me‘for? Cu. Some pot-house girl 
Or omelette-seller: else you would not bawl 
At us so loudly ere you’re harmed at all. 
Pov. Not harmed! Why is it not a shameful thing 
That you should seek to drive me from the land ? 
Ca. At all events you’ve got the Deadman’s Pit. 
But tell us quickly who and what you are. 
Pov. One who is going to pay you out to-day 
Because ye seek to banish me from hence. 
Cu. Is it the barmaid from the neighbouring tap 


and transfer himself to the righteous 
who are few. Rari quippe boni; ddjcyor 
rd ypnordy évyOdde. Far from banishing 
Poverty, one would ‘suppose that this 
would largely augment the number of 
her adherents. Yet the men do not 
deny the charge she brings. It is 
admitted ; and becomes the basis of the 
ensuing discussion. The fact is that 
Aristophanes is quietly introducing— 
so quietly that it seems to have escaped 
the notice of every Scholiast and Com- 
mentator—an entirely new idea; an 
idea which dominates the controversy 
between Poverty and the two friends, 
and then disappears as suddenly as it 
came, only making its reappearance 
in the concluding scene of the play. 
He is looking forward to the second 
stage of the Revolution he is engineer- 


ing. When all good men are rich, and 
all bad men are poor, the bad will begin 
to see the advantages of virtue, and 
finding that “honesty is the best 
policy ” will themselves become good 
and, as a consequence, wealthy. Thus 
at length all will be rich (infra 1178), 
and none will be poor; and Poverty 
will be banished out of the land. She 
will disappear, because wickedness will 
disappear, and Wealth will make mdvras 
xpnorovs xat sdovrovwras Snrov rd re 
Geia o¢Borras, infra 497, a line which 
furnishes the key to the enigma. On 
the Bdpapoy which was to be the only 
refuge left her, see the note on Frogs 
574. It was a large pit or chasm at 
Athens into which the corpses of 
criminals were thrown. 


a 


50 WTAOTTOS 


4 rais xortAas del pe dtadrvpalverat ; 


ov mapapevels ; 


. Tlevia pev obv, § oppy ~vvoix® mbAN Ern. 
. dvat “Aroddov Kal Geol, rot tes hbyp ; 

. ovros, th Spas; @ detAérarov od Onplor, 
BA. fxtiora wdvrov. 


XP. od peveis; 440 


ddr’ dvdpe d00 yuvaika ghevyopev piay ; 


bo 
> 


Tlevia ydp éorw, & wbvnp’, fs ov8apod 


ovdery méguxe (ov EEwdéoTeEpoy. 


. 0790, dvttBor® oe, or Ot. 


BA. pa AC éyad pev ob. 
- Kal pay Aéyw, decAdrarov Epyoy mapa mroAd 


446 


épyov drdvrov épyacbuel’, el rov Gedy 
Epnpov arrodurévre trot pevgovpeba 
Tyvdl dedtére, pnde Srapayotpeba. 


BA. 


motos SrrAotow F Suvdpee tremoOdres ; 
totov yap ov Odpaxa, rolay & dorida 


450 


ovK évéxupoy tino 1) peapwrdérn ; 


XP. 


Odpper pbvos yap 6 Beds ovros olf Sri 


Tpomatoy ay orfoairo tay Tavrns Tpbrer. 


IIE. 
XP. 


486. xorvAas pe dcadvpalyeras] Wrongs 
me in my half-pints, by giving me short 
measure. The same offence is described 
somewhat differently in Thesem. 3848 
Téy KoTUAey Td réucopa Stadvpaiverar, At 
this insult the stranger discloses her 
name Leva pér ody, immo vero Paupertas; 
like the @purvdydas perv ovy, immo vero 
Phrynondas of Theam. 861. 

440. mora wavrwv) That ts the very 
last thing of all that I'll do. 

449. solos drAoow)] What armour 
have we wherewith to fight against her? 


ypifev O& Kal roAparov, ® Kkabdppare, 
én’ atropdpy Seva Spavr’ eiAnupéve ; 
od 8, Kdxtor dmrodoupévn, rl Aodopet 


455 


All our arms, offensive and defensive, 
she herself makes us pawn. 

453. rpérwv] The advent of Wealth 
will at once discomfit Poverty and all 
her ways, rpérey: not a very apt word 
but introduced for the sake of the pun 
with rporaiov. He will take her rpdérovus 
as spoils, and with them erect a trophy 
over his vanquished antagonist. Bergler 
compares Plautus’s pun U? vobis victé 
Poeni poenas sufferant. Cistellaria, last 
line of Act i. 

454. xaddppare] Kd@appa and dappaxds 
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Who always cheats me with her swindling pint-pote ? 


Cu. Pray stop. 


Pov. It’s Poverty, your mate for many a year! 

Bt. O King Apollo and ye Gods, I’m off. 

Cu. Hi! What are you at? Stop, stop, you coward you, 
Stop, can’t you? Bu. Anything but that. 
What! shall one woman scare away two men ? 

Bu. But this is Poverty herself, you rogue, 


The most destructive pest in all the world. 


Stay, I implore you, stay. 


Bu. Not I, by Zeus. 
Why this, I tell you, were the cowardliest deed 


That ere was heard of, did we leave the God 
Deserted here, and flee away ourselves 
Too scared to strike one blow in his defence. 


O, on what arms, what force, can we rely ? 


Is there a shield, a corslet, anywhere 
Which this vile creature has not put in pawn? — 


Courage! the God will, single-handed, rear 


A trophy o’er this atrophied assailant. 


Pov. 


What! dare you mutter, you two outcasts you, 


Caught in the act, doing such dreadful deeds. 


Cu. 


were common terms of abuse, scum of 
the earth ; being properly the designa- 
tion of the two human victims, doubt- 
less the vilest of the vile, who were 
sacrificed at Athens every year, at the 
festival of the Thargelia, as scapegoats 
for the purification of the city. Aristo- 
phanes reproaches the people for 
appointing to every office persons 
whom in former times the city would 
hardly have stooped to use as dappaxol, 
Frogs 788; and Eupolis, in the lines 
quoted in the note to that passage, 


O, you accursed jade, why come you here 


declares that they chose the ecum of the 
earth, caSdppara, for their generals. In 
Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead (ii. 1) 
the wealthy and luxurious dead, Croesus, 
Midas, and Sardanapalus, complain that 
the Cynic goes round reviling them as 
dySpdéwoda and xa@dppara: and in the 
Jupiter Tragoedus (52) Timocles, ex- 
hausting his whole vocabulary of 
vituperation against an opponent, 
addresses him as rupBepuxe xal puapé, 
cat xardwrvore, kal paottyia, xal xdbappa, 
&c. See also Plutarch’s Sylla, chap. 38. 


E2 


52 TAOTTO 


huty mporerOoda' od drioby détxoupévy ; 
IIE. ov8ty yap, © mpds trav Oewy, voulfere 
adixeiy pe rov T1Aobrov rrotety recpwpévo 


Bréxpat wdduy ; 


XP. rf ov ddixoipev roiré ce, 


460 


el nadow dv0pamroow éxrroplCopev 


ay addy ; 


TIE. ri & dy spets dyabdr eetpord’ ; 


XP. 8 te; 


ot mparov exBadrévres Ex THs “EAAGos. 


ITE. 


éu’ éxBadbdyres ; kal rl dv voulferor 
xaxdv épyécacbat peifoy dvOparots ; 


XP. Sr; 465 


ei roiro Spay pédrdovres éEmiAabolpeba. 

TIE. xal piv wept rotrou adv 0d Sodvar Abyor 
7d mpGrov avrod- Kav pey arrodive pbynyv 
dyabey drdvroy ovcay airlay éue 


dpiv, 8¢ épé re (avras suas ef 8 pr, 


470 


movetrov %dn Tov’ 6 Tt ay bpiv Sox7. 
XP. ravri od roApgs, © plapwrdrn, A€éyeiv ; 


ITE. 


cal ov ye &iSdoxov' rdw yap olpat padios 


dnrav0 dpaprdévovrd o drodel~eav éya, 


ef rods Stxalous dys mowfoeyv mdovalous. 


475 


BA. © réprava kai Kigoves, ovk apigere ; 


468. xdy péy aropyve] This is another 
instance of the oyjpya dvavrarddoroy, one 
instance of which we have already 
noticed in Thesm. 586, and of which 
numerous examples are collected by 
Kuster and Bergler here. I will only 
add to their list one from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia iii. 1. (9) where Socrates 
is talking to a youth who has been 
taught the duties of a general, and, 
amongst other things, the expediency 
of placing the best troops in the van 
and in the rear, and the worst troops in 
the middle ; whereupon Socrates says 


el péy xat dtaytyvaonew ce rovs ayabovs 
kai rovs xaxovs édidaker* ef 82 ph, ri cos 
Speedos Sy dpabes; The second clause 
seems invariably to commence with ¢ 
pi, even where the first commences as 
here with fy». 

476. roprrava nai niores] At this last 
audacious pronouncement of Poverty, 
Blepsidemus interrupts with a loud cry 
for help; invoking those instruments 
of torture to which he would like to 
consign his antagonist. rvprava are 
cudgele (Latin, fustes) with which 
criminals were beaten; sometimes to 
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Abusing us? We never did you wrong. 
Pov. No wrong, forsooth! O by the heavenly Powers 
No wrong to me, your trying to restore 
Wealth’s sightagain? Cx. How can it injure you, 
If we are trying to confer a blessing 
On all mankind? Pov. Blessing! what blessing? Cu. What ? 


Expelling you from Hellas, first of all. 


Pov. Expelling uz from Hellas! Could you do 
A greater injury to mankind than that ? 

Cu. <Agreater? Yes; by not expelling you. 

Pov. Now that’s a question I am quite prepared 
To argue out at once; and if I prove 
That I’m the source of every good to men, 
And that by me ye live—: but if I fail, 
Then do thereafter whatsoe’er ye list. 

Cu. You dare to offer this, you vixen you ? 

Pov. And you, accept it: easily enough 
Methinks I’]l show you altogether wrong 
Making the good men rich, as you propose. 

Bu. O clubs and pillories! To the rescue! Help! 


death, as Spanheim observes, referring 
to (amongst other passages) Lucian’s 
Cataplus 6, where Clotho describes the 
dead criminals as rovs éx rupmdyov cai 
Tous avecxodomopevous. The Scholiast 
here explains them to be vada, ols 
rumrovra: év rois Secpwrnplois of ripmpor- 
pevn. The xudery was a sort of pillory. 
The culprit had to remain in a standing 
position, with his neck bent (whence the 
name) and his head inserted through, 
and imprisoned in, the wooden machine, 
Spanheim refers to a fragment of 
Cratinus, preserved by Pollux, x. 177 éy 


rp upon roy avyév’ €xay, and to Athen- 
aeus vill, 44, where we are told that 


. Stratonicus, observing ¢»y rq xudars 


8edepévous Sua, remarked ws puxporodc- 
ruxdy 7d ph) StvacGas ouprAnpooa., Of 
this remark Casaubon offers several ex- 
planations, all of which seem to me 
very improbable ; and I should rather 
infer from it that a cider could accom- 
modate a number of criminals, and that 
a city which left all but two holes 
unoccupied must be but a petty un- 
aspiring place. And cf. Lucian’s Necyo- 
mantia 14, 


54 


ITE. 
BA. 


XP. 


ITE. 
BA. 
XP. 
IIE. 


XO. 


XP. 


QTAOTTO2 


ov bet oxeTNidfew Kai Body mpiv dv pd@ns. 
kai ris Sdvatr’ dy pr Body lod lod 


ro.atr dxovev; IIE. doris éoriv ev dpovar. 


rl 8rd oo riunp éemypdo ri Sixy, 


édy dAGs; TIE. 87 cot doxel. XP. Kadds A€yers. 
7d yap atré y’, day jrracde, cai ogd Set raeiv. 
ixavods voulles dira Oavdrovs etkocwy ; 

ravTn ye voy dt O8 dmroxpicovew péve. 

ovx av dOdvoire roOro mpdrrovt: 7 thy dv 

exo: tes dv Sixasov dvreimeiv Ere ; 

GAN 48n xpav re A€yey Spas copdy © vixjoere tyvdi 

év rotat Adyous dvTiAéyovres: padraxdy & évddcere pndér. 
davepdy piv éyory’ olpa yvavat tobr’ civa: macw dpoiws, 


drt rods xpnorods rev dvOpdrrov ed mpdrrew éari sixatov, 


rods 8 rroyvnpods Kai rods abéous Trovray tdvavria Shrov. 
rotr ovy pets ercOupobyres ports epopey Sore yevéoOat 


480 


485 


490 





— Bodrevpa Kardy Kai yevvaioy kai xpHotpov eis dav Epyor. 
qv yap 6 Tldobros vuvi Brey cai pi) ruprds ov wepivoer;, 


ds rods dyabods ray avOpdrev Badteirat KovK arrodeiwet, 


495 


rods 8 movnpods Kai rods dbéous gevgcirat Kara Tojees 
mdvras xpnorovs Kai rAourobyras Ofmov ra re Ocia véBovras. 


480. riunp’ émcypayw] Shall I enter as 
the penalty. See Birds 1052 and the 
note there. Chremylus is to open the 
case against Poverty ; and it was there- 
fore his duty, as accuser, to state in the 
indictment the punishment to be inflict- 
ed on the prisoner, if found guilty. 
Familiar instances of this will be found 
in the Wasps of Aristophanes and the 
Apology of Plato. 

485. otk dv hoavorre] You can't be too 
quick, a very common phrase in Euri- 
pides? It occurs again in this Comedy 


infra 874, 1183. rotro mparroyr’ is taken 
by the Scholiast and Commentators to 
mean drobavdrre, but I doubt if it means 
anything more than beginning the argu- 
ment. 

487. dA’ 43n x.rA.] We now come to 
one of those set discussions in the long 
anapaestic tetrameters, which are 
always such favourites with Aristo- 
phanes. The phrase used by the Chorus 
in exhorting their Champion, padaxdv 
évdeddvar ovder, not to admit or give way 
to any feeling of weakness, is found in 
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Pov. Don’t shout and storm before you have heard the facts. 
Bi. Who can help shouting, when he hears such wild 
Extravagant notions? Pov. Any man of sense. 
Cu. And what’s the penalty you'll bear, in case 
You lose the day? Pov. Whate’er you please. Cu. ’Tis well. 
Pov. But, if ye are worsted, ye must bear the same. 
Bu. (fo c.) Think you that twenty deaths are fine enough ? 
Cu. Enough for der; but two will do for us. 
Pov. Well then be quick about it; for, indeed, 
How can my statemente be with truth gainsaid ? 


Cuor. Find something, I pray, philosophic to say, whereby you may vanquish and rout her. 


Cr. 


No thought of retreat ; but her arguments meet with arguments stronger and stouter. 
All people with me, I am sure, will agree, for to all men alike it is clear, 

That the honest and true should enjoy, as their due, a successful and happy career, 
Whilst the lot of the Godless and wicked should fall in exactly the opposite sphere. 

*T was to compass this end that myself and my friend have been thinking as hard as we can, 
And have hit on a nice beneficial device, a truly magnificent plan. 

For if Wealth should attain to his eyesight again, nor amongst us so aimlessly roam, 
To the dwellings I know of the good he would go, nor ever depart from their home. 
The unjust and profane with disgust and disdain he is certain thereafter to shun, 

Till all shall be honest and wealthy at last, to virtue and opulence won. 


Hdt. iii, 51 and 105; and in Eur. 
Helen 508. 

497. xpnorovs xal mdovrovrras] We 
have seen in the note on 480 supra that 
this is the one illuminating line which 
makes clear the position of the parties 
to this discussion, and explains why the 
rehabilitation of Wealth will result in 
the extinction of Poverty. It therefore 
in no way deserves the reception with 
which it meets at the hands of Dr. 
Blaydes. “ Miror,” he says, “‘neminem 
interpretum in hoc versu haesisse ; est 


enim foede corruptus. Oorrigo sic, 
nayras xpnorovs tovreiy Svras 8iprov ta 
te Oeia véBovras.” But Dr. Blaydes’s 
alteration, which he inserts in his text, 
would (1) make the line a mere repeti- 
tion of 495, and (2) require the article, 
Tovs xpyorovs, and rovs ra Oeia wéBovras : 
and finally it would make nonsense of 
Poverty’s reply which is directed against 
the proposition, not that the good are 
to be enriched, but that aii are to be 
rich, and none to be poor, so that 
Poverty will cease to exist. 7 
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xairot rovrou Trois dvOperos rls dv éLevpor mor Epecvoy ; 


BA. 
XP. 


otris: éyh cot TovTou pdprus: pndey ravrny y' avepara. 
as pev yap viv ipiv 6 Blos rots avOpémos didkerrat, 


500 


ris dy ody Hyoir’ elvat pavlav, xaxodatpoviay r Ere paddov ; 
TWoAAol piv yap tov avOpérrey dvres mAovtobet mrovnpol, 

adixws avrad ~EvrdrdAeEdpevot’ woddAol 8 évres mdvu ypnorot 
MpaTTovet KAK@S Kal Trewootv peTa ood Te TA TrELoTA obVELCLY. 
otxour elvai dnp, ef mato: Tavrnv Breas 108’ 6 TlAobros, 505 
dddv Hvrw’ idy rots dvOperots dyad dv pell{w ropiceser. 


ITE. 


aN © wdvrev pact dvOpdénrev dvareabévr ody vytalvew 


d00 mpecBura, EvyOtacdra Tob Anpeiv Kai wapamaieyr, 
ei Toiro yévod’ 8 robe’ Speis, of Gnp av AvorTEACly Oday. 


ei yap 6 TlAobros BAepece wdédw Stavelpecév 7 Ioov atbriv, 


510 


obre Téxyny av trav dvOpaéirrev ot’ dv codlay pedreren 
ovdels: dudoiv & dptv rovrow aganiabévrow eedfoet 
rls xadxedew 7} vaurnyely 7 pdirrey  Tpoxomroeiy 

) oxutoropeiy 7) mAwOoupyety  wAvve 9) oKvdodepety 


} yns-dpbrpas pitas Sdredov xaprov Anots Oeplcacbas, 


515 


dy eff Civ dpyots bpiv robroy mdvrov apedodowv ; 


XP. Afjpov Anpeis. 
of Depdrrovres pox Oyjcovety. 
XP. dvnciped dpyupiou Syrov. 
| drav dpytpiov xdxeivos exp ; 


503. aird] Xphyara, the word being 
involved in sAovrovot, which, as the 
Scholiast observes, is equivalent to 
xpnuara féxovor., There is an exactly 
similar usage in Frogs 1466. 

505. ofxouw . . . wopiceev|] If then 
Wealth shall make an end of her, Laver 
that there is no way whereby he could 
provide greater blessings for mankind. 
Poverty has declared that to get rid of 


radra yap hpiv wév0 80a viv 83 carenibas 


TIE. médev ovy fers Oepdrovras ; 


TIE. tis & fora: mpadrov 6 mwdGv, 


XP. xepdafvew BovrAdpuevdés tis 


herself would be a positive injury to 
men. Chremylus replies, here as before, 
that nothing that they could do would 
be a greater blessing. Some transfer 
these two lines to Blepsidemus. 

510. dcaveipecé +” loor airdy] Ob older 
 Wevia riy Xpepvrov yrdpny, al Hy Tov 
TI\ovrou Sre mpds pdvous rovs dccaious Het. 
—Scholiast. But it is really the Scho- 
liast himself who otxc oidey riy rov 
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Is there any design more effective than mine a blessing on men to confer ? 
Bu. No, nothing, that’s flat; I will answer for that; so don’t be inquiring of Her. 
Cu. For our life of to-day were a man to survey and consider its chances aright, 
He might fancy, I ween, it were madness or e’en the sport of some mischievous sprite. 
So often the best of the world is possessed by the most undeserving of men, 
Who have gotten their pile of money by vile injustice ; so often again 
The righteous are seen to be famished and lean, yea, with thee as their comrade to dwell. 
Now if Wealth were to-night to recover his sight, and her from amongst us expel, 
Can you tell me, I pray, a more excellent way of bestowing a boon on mankind ? 
Pov. O men on the least provocation prepared to be crazy and out of your mind, 
Men bearded and old, yet companions enrolled in the Order of zanies and fools, 
O what is the gain that the world would obtain were it governed by you and your rules? 
_Why if Wealth should allot himself equally out (assume that his sight ye restore), 
| Then none would to science his talenta devote or practice a craft any more. 
Yet if science and art from the world should depart, pray whom would ye get for the 
future - 
To build you a ship, or your leather to snip, or to make you a wheel or a suture ? 
Do ye think that a man will be likely to tan, or a smithy or laundry to keep, 
Or to break up the soil with his ploughshare, and toil the fruits of Demeter to reap, 
If regardless of these he can dwell at his ease, a life without labour enjoying ? 
Cu. Absurd! why the troubles and tasks you describe we of course shall our servants employ in. —~ 
Pov. Your servants! But how will ye get any now? I pray you the secret to tell. 
Cu. With the silver we’ve got we can purchase a lot. Pov. But who is the man that 
will sell ? | 
Cr. Some merchant from Thessaly coming, belike, where most of the kidnappers dwell. 


"Aporopdyous yvopny. See the noteson use of Anw for Anuyrnp implies if not 


480 and 497 supra. 

511. réxvny] Bisetus long ago quoted 
the commencement of the 21st Idyll of 
Theocritus & Ilevia, Acdhavre, pdva ras 
réxvas éyeipes. 

515. xaproy Anois] The entire line 
has an Epic or Tragic flavour, and the 


a quotation or a parody, at all events an 
imitation of some more dignified style. 

519. mpérov] On the use of mparov to 
introduce a preliminary objection to an 
opponent's argument see Eccl. 657 and 
the note there. See also three lines 
below. 


58 MWAOTTOS 


éumopos Fxov x Oerrarlas mapa mrelorwov dvdparodiorav. 
dX’ odd Exrat mperov dmdyrov ovdels od dvéparodiaris 
xara tov Aébyov bv ad Aéyets OFrrov. 


ITE. 


521 


tly yap wrovTav OeAHoeEL 


xivdvvedoyv tepi TAS Yruxfs TIS adrob ToiTo Trotheat ; 
dot adrés dpoby éravayxacdeis xai oxdarev Tadd Te poy ely 


éduynpbrepov rplyes Biorov mond rob viv. 
ére & ovy Efeas odr év Krdlvy naradapbelv: ob yap écovrat: 


ITE. 


XP. és xeparry aol. 
527 


odr év Sdmiow: rhs yap bpalvew EerAnoe xpvalov éyros ; 
ore pupooty pupicar oraxtois, érérav vipgny aydynobov: 


000 inarloy Barrév Samdvats Koopioat troixtdopépdpov. 


530 


katlrot rf wAéov wrovureiy Eoriv mdévrov Tovre@y dropobyras ; 
map é¢uot 8 torw trait edropa mdvO dpiv dy Seicbov: eyo yap 
Tov xetporéxuny domep Séorow’ émavayxdfovea xdOnpas 
did tiv xpelav Kai riv meviav (nreiv érédev Biov ee. 

XP. od yap dv moploat rf Sivat dyabdv, rAiv godwv ex Badaveiov, 


Kai mawaploy srromewavTwy Kai ypaidtey KoXocuprod ; 


536 


pbepav r dpiOpdy cal xoverrov Kal yudda@v ovdt Néyo vor 
bd Tob rANOous, al BopBotcat wep rv Kepadiy dviworv, 
érreyelpovoat Kal gpdfovea, “ mewhoes, GAN émavioto.” 

mpos 8€ ye rovros dvO inartou py Exew pdxos: avti dt xrivns 


521. éx Oerradias] The Thessalians 
were notorious slave-dealers ; and the 
great slave-port was said to be Pagasae, 
near the modern Volo at the head of 
the gulf of that name; ai Mayacal 
Bovrovs nat oreyparias mapéxovot says 
Hermippus in his enumeration of the 
exports from various countries.—Athen- 
aeus i. 49. 7 

526. és xehadiy coi] May your ill- 
omened words fall on your own head, 
recoil on yourself. See Ach. 888, Clouds 
40, Peace 1068, infra 650, 651. 


529. pupicat] Both the bridegroom 
and the bride were perfumed with 
fragrant odours; see Peace 862 and the 
note there, and Lys, 988; but here both 
verbs, pupica: and (in the following line) 
coopnoa, refer to the adornments of the 
bride. Ye will not be able, when ye 
marry a bride, to perfume her with liquid 
perfumes, or to adorn her with the 
expense of garments dyed into a thousand 
variegated hues. 

585. dodey éx Badayeiov] Burns and 
blisters from the bath-room stove. The 
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Who still, for the sake of the gain he will make, with the slaves that we want will pro- 
vide us. 


Pov. But first let me say, if we walk in the way wherein ye are alin to guide us, 


There’ll be never a kidnapper left in the world. No merchant of course (can ye doubt it?) 

His life would expose to such perils as those had he plenty of money without it. 

No, no; I’m afraid you must handle the spade and follow the plough-tail in person, 

Your life will have double the toil and the trouble it nee to. Cu. Thyself be thy 
curse on ! 


Pov. No more on a bed will you pillow your head, for there won’t be a bed in the land, 


CH. 


Nor carpets ; for whom will you find at the loom, when he’s plenty of money in hand ? 

Rich perfumes no more will ye sprinkle and pour as home ye are bringing the bride, 

Or apparel the fair in habiliments rare so cunningly fashioned and dyed. 

Yet of little avail is your wealth if it fail such enjoyments as these to procure you. 

Ye fools, it is I who alone a supply of the goods which ye covet ensure you. 

I sit like a Mistress, by Poverty’s lash constraining the needy mechanic ; 

When I raise it, to earn his living he’ll turn, and work in a terrible panic. 

Why what have you got to bestow but a lot of burns from the bathing-room station 

And a hollow-cheeked rabble of destitute hags, and brats on the verge of starvation ? 

And the lice, if you please, and the gnats and the 1 fleas whom I can’t even count for their 
numbers, 

Who around you all night will buzz and will bite, and arouse you betimes from your 
slumbers, 

Up! up! they will shrill, ’t#s to hunger, but still up! up! to your pain and privation. 

For a robe but a rag, for a bed but a bag of rushes which harbour a nation 


poor in the cold weather would crowd 
round the stove in the public baths, and 
so would get blisters and burns. Cf. 
infra 952, 958. In Alciphron (i. 28) a 
cold and shivering pauper, with the 
frost penetrating to his bones and 
marrow, strives to get to the bath-room 
stove, but fails by reason of the crowd 
surrounding it, xai ydp atrovs, he says, 7 


mwaparAncia beds nvdxAct, Mevia. See also 
Id. iti. 42. gets is a scald, a blister 
caused by the fire. gpopdes, ai drd droyds 
ddvcravat, by xal 5 Kopuxds pépsyrat, 
says Eustathius, on Iliad xiii. 829, 
referring to the present passage. And 
again on Iliad xvii. 689 mapa rp Kopixe 
pepdes rd droxavpara. 


60 WAOTTOS 


oriBdda oxoivey xépewy perry, } rods eddovras éyelpec: 


541 


kai poppoy Eye dvri rdrnros campéy: advri dt mpooxepadailov, 
Aov edpeyéOn mpds TH Keparf’ oiretoOa 8 dvrl pey dprov 
paddyxns mrrépOous, dvri dt pdfns puddrct’ ioxvav padarldor, 
avri dt Opdvouv ordpvov kepaddy xareayébros, avri dt pdxrpas 


mOdxyns mAevpay éppwyviay Kal ratrny. - 


apd ye woAd@y = 546 


ayabay maow rois dvOpémos drodalyw o airtoy ovoay 5, 


ITE. 
XP. 
ITE. 


ad pev ov Tov éudv Blov eipnxas, riv rev mroyav 5 drexpotow, 
ouxoby Sirou Tis mrwxelas weviay Gaptv elvar dderpiy. 
pes y’ oltrep kai OpacvBovrAm Arovicroy elvar Spoor. 


550 


GAN’ ody odpds TobTO TrérovOev Blos od pa Al’, ov8ée ye pédArEL. 
mTwxob pey yap Blos, dv od Aéyeas, Civ éorw pndey Exovra: 
Tob St wévnros Civ pedbpevoy Kai rois Epyos mporéxovra, 
mweptrytyverbat 8 atte pndev, ph pévror pnd émdrclrey. 


XP. 


as paxaplrny, © Adparep, tov Blov avrob xarédegas, 


555 


el hetodpevos kai poxOfoas xaradelper und? radivat. 


ITE. 


oKomrey meipa Kai xopodeiv Tob omovddlew dpedyoas, 


ov ytyvéoxwr Ore rob Tldovrou mapéya Berriovas dvdpas 


Kat Thy yvdpny Kai tiv ldéav. 


542. ghoppdv] A rush-mat, matting, wav 
wréypa, efre Yidbtov eire Do 11.—Scho- 
liast. mdéypa re ex bAéo.—Phrynichus 
Bekkeri, p. 70. 

546. midaxyns ] Mexpov ridov.—Scholiast, 
who obeerves that it is a diminutive from 
wibos, a8 rorixvn frommrdds. There is not 
the slightest justification for thrusting 
upon Aristophanes, as a few recent 
editors have done, the vulgar provincia- 
lism ¢iddxen, which was never employed 
by any reputable Attic writer. It is 
not countenanced by a single MS. either 
here or in Knights 792, nor does any 
grammarian attribute its use to our poet. 


Tapa TO piv yap modayparres 


548. imexpoicw] Descanted upon. One 
Scholiast says ép@¢yéo, awd perahopas 
T&v Kpovéyrey ray KOdpay, And another 
aluyparadas Umnynoas. 

550. GpacuBotrA@ Atovicror] ‘Os ef ris 
Aéyor Acovictoy roy dA rupavvor cocxévat 
CpacuBovrAp rp Avxov, avdpi promdrcd 
cal mavros xpelrrom Adyou Sedrt KaréAvce 
ry tay rpidxovra rypavvida.—Scholiast. 
The one was a Tyrant, the other the 
deliverer of his country from Tyrants. 
Yet in his last years Thrasybulus was 
denounced by hireling orators as if he 
were himself a Tyrant, like Dionysius 
of Syracuse. Some specimens of the 
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Of bugs whose envenomed and tireless attacks would the soundest of sleepers awaken. 
And then for a carpet a sodden old mat, which is falling to bits, must be taken. 

And a jolly hard stone for a pillow you'll own; and, for girdle-cakes barley and wheaten, 
Must leaves dry and lean of the radish or e’en sour stalks of the mallow be eaten. 

And the head of a barrel, stove in, for a chair; and instead of a trough for your kneading 
A stave of a vat you must borrow, and that all broken. So great and exceeding 

Are the blessings which Poverty brings in her train on the children of men to bestow ! 


Pov. The life you define with such skill is not mine: ’tis the life of a beggar, I trow. 


Cu. 


Well, Poverty, Beggary, truly the twain to be sisters we always declare. 


Pov. Aye you! who to good Thrasybulus forsooth Dionysius the Tyrant compare |! 


Cu. 


But the life I allot to my people is not, nor shall be, so full of distresses. 

"Tis a beggar alone who has nought of his own, nor even an obol possesses. —— 

My poor man, ’tis true, has to scrape and to screw and his work he must never be slack in ; 
There'll be no superfluity found in his cot; but then there will nothing be lags. 
Damater ! a life of the Blessed you give: for ever to toil and to slave 

At Poverty’s call, and to leave after all not even enough for a grave. 


Pov. You are all for your jeers and your Comedy-sneers, and you can’t be in earnest a minute, 


Nor observe that alike in their bodily frame and the spirit residing within it, 
My people are better than Wealth’s; for by 41m, men bloated and gross are presented, 


language they employed about him are 
given in the note to Eccl. 208. An 
allusion to two of the most glorious 
incidents in his career, the capture of 
Phyle and the proclamation of the 
Amnesty will be found infra 1146. 
You then, says Poverty, doubtless turn- 
ing to the audience, you who regard 
your great patriot Thrasybulus as on 
a level with the tyrant Dionysius, you 
and such as you may also confuse two 
things so radically different as Poverty 
and Pauperism. Fritzsche must have 
been unaware of the abuse lavished upon 
Thrasybulus only a short time before 


the date of the present Comedy when 
he suggested (Quaest. Aristoph. p. 236) 
that Thrasybulus may havehad a brother 
Dionysus, and that the allusion here is 
not to Dionysius the Tyrant, but to 
that supposed brother. See the note on 
Ecol. 357. 

556. pndé rapjvat] Thesame expression 
is employed in the preceding play, Eccl. 
592. There it is said that the poor man 
will leave behind him not even enough 
land for his own grave; here that he 
will not leave enough money to dis- 
charge his own funeral expenses. Cf. 
Ach, 691. 


62 MWAOTTOS 


Kai yaorpédes Kai maxvxynpo Kai loves clow doedyas, 


560 


map épol & icxvol Kai opnxddes Kai rots éxOpois aviapol. 


XP. 
ITE. 


did Tod Aipob yap lows adrois Td ognxades od tropifes. 
mept cwppootyns Hon rolvuy mepava spay, kdvabiddéw 


Sri xoopudrns oixel per enol, rob [lAotvrou 8 éoriv oBpifecv. 


XP. 
BA. 
IIE. 


mdvy yotv KNérrew kbopidy éorivy Kai rods tolyous Stoptrrety. 565 
vi tov Aia y’ ef ye Aabetv avroy Set, was od Kbopidy Eotiy ; 
axéya rolvuv tv rais méAcow rods piropas, ds dréray peév 


ao mrévnres, epi rov SHpov Kal ri wbdw elot Sleatot, 
mrovTioavres O dd Tey Koay Tapaxphp AdKo yeyévnvrat, 


értBovrevovol re TH AHI Kal To Shu trorepobor, 
GAN od Weider rodror y' ovdty, xalrep opbdpa Bdoxavos ovoa. 


XP. 


570 


drap oby Frrév y ovdety Kraven, pydty ratry ye Kounons, 
dri) (nrets tobr dvarelOay judas, ds éorw dpelvor 


qevia mwXovrov. 


GAA prvapeis Kai mrepvylLes. 
oxévacba 8 geri pédtora 


TIE. dre BeArfous avrovs row. 


TIE. xai od y' édéyfar pf odtrm Stvacat epi totrov, 
XP. kal ras debyovol o” dravres ; 


' 576 


dnd trav traldev- rods yap marépas petyouc:, ppovobyras dpirra 





566. ») rév Aia «.7.A.] The reading in 
the text is that of several excellent 
MSS., and I see no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the line. In the earliest 
printed edition, and for nearly three 
centuries afterwards, it was presented 
in such an unmetrical and hopelessly 
muddled form that we cannot wonder 
at Bentley considering it “ stolidissimi 
cuiusdam homuncionis emblema, quod, 
unde malum pedem intulit, eo est 
ablegandum.” And even to the line 
as it now stands Porson (Adv. p. 84) 
raises two objections; (1) the occurrence 
of the particle ye immediately after Aa, 
as to which see Birds 11, Thesm. 225, 
and the remarks in the Appendices to 


those plays ; (2) “Non frigidus modo et 
ineptus est iocus, sed contra morem et 
decorum, ut Chremyli rationes con- 
futare aggrediatur Blepsidemus.” But 
Blepsidemus is not really endeavouring 
to refute, he is rather seeking to give 
point to, the argument of Chremylus. 
Poverty had said that the poor were 
xéojuo, whereupon Chremylus, pervert- X 
ing her words to the case of thieves, 
retorts “‘O yes, its very xéoju0r to steal’; 
and Blepsidemus, keeping to the idea 
that such was Poverty’s meaning, adds 


“Yea for a thief (c\érrns understood ™~ 


from Chremylus’s xcAérrey) is 80 modest 
that he keeps out ofsight.” Chremylus 
had not said that it was not xéoproy to 


Cu. 
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Fat rogues with big bellies and dropsical legs, whose toes by the gout are tormented ; 

But mine are the lean and the wasplike and keen, who strike at their foemen and sting 
them. 

Ah, yes; to a wasplike condition, no doubt, by the pinch of starvation you bring them. 


Pov. I can show you besides that Decorum abides with those whom I visit; that mine 


Cu. 
Bi. 


Are the modest and orderly folk, and that Wealth’s are “with insolence flushed and 
with wine.” 

’Tis an orderly job, then, to thieve and to rob and to break into houses by night. 

Such modesty too! In whatever they do they are careful to keep out of sight. 


Pov. Behold in the cities the Orator tribe ; when poor in their early career 


Cr. 


How faithful and just to the popular trust, how true to the State they appear. 

When wealth at the City’s expense they have gained, they are worsened at once by the pelf, 
Intriguing the popular cause to defeat, attacking the People itself. 

That is perfectly true though ’tis spoken by you, you spiteful malevolent witch ! 

But still you shall squall for contending that all had better be poor than be rich. 

So don’t be elate; for a terrible fate shall your steps overtake before long. 


Pov. Why, I haven’t yet heard the ghost of a word to prove my contention is wrong. 


Cu. 


You splutter and try to flutter and fly; but of argument never a letter. 

Pray why do all people abbor you and shun? Pov, Because I’m for making them better. 

So children, we see, from their parents will flee who would teach them the way they 
should go. 


steal, but (ironically) that it was; and 


Blepsidemus carries on the jest. They 
are both ironical at Poverty’s expense. 
The idea expressed by Blepsidemus is 
found in St. Chrysostom’s Tenth Homily 
on 1 Thess. (500 F). The mdcovéxrns, he 
says, is worse than a thief. For the 
latter xal rq xpumrecOas kai re ev vucri 
émtxetpety wWoAU rou ToApnparos Umorépverat, 
acavel aloxuvdpevos kal Sedoixas rd duap- 
ravety. 

567. rovs piropas] This view of the 
orators is confirmed by the orators them- 


selves. Bergler refers to Demosthenes 
aget. Timocr. 142 ol pyropes obx ayaraocy 
[are not content with) éx revirer movors 
Grd ris wmédews ytywopeva, GAAG kal 
mponnraki{oves rd rAnOos. Cf. Id. Olynth. 
572. ratry ye xopnoys) Don't plume 
yourself on this, that is, on having spoken 
the truth about the orators; for you 
will none the less come to grief; « xal 
GAnOevers, ph péya Ppomnoys’ ovdery dp 
frroy ra abra meioa.—Scholiast. 


64 WAOTTOS 


avrois. obrw dtaytyvdoxew yarerdy mpayp éori dSixasov. 


XP. 


ITE. 


tov Aia gyoes ap ovK dp0as Staytyvdcxey Td kpdtioror: 
Kaxeivos yap Tov mAobrov exe. 
d\n’ & Kpovixais Afjpas dvtwms Anpavres tas gpévas Enger, 


579 
BA. radrnv 8 ipiv drorépre. 


6 Zeds Shmov wéverat, cai robr Hdn pavepas ce Siddgo. , 
el yap émdovret, was dv wody tov 'Odvpmixdy atros dyava, 
iva rods" EdAnvas dmravras dei dc trous wéunrou ~vvayeipet, 


GVEKPUTTEY TOY ATKNT@Y TODS ViKaVTAS oTEhavooas 


585 


KoTw® orepdv@ ; Kairot ypuvo@ paddov exp, elep Emdovre. 


XP. 


ovKoby rovre Symov dndot Tipay Tov mAobrov éxeivos: 


gperddpevos yap kal BovrAdpevos rovrov undty daravac Oat, 
Afjpos dvadav rods vixavras Toy mAovrov ég wap éauTG. 


ITE. 


TOAD THs mevias mpayp aloyiov (nreis adt@ mepidrypat, 


590 


el wrovovos dy avededbepbs éo8 odtwal Kal didroxepdys. 


XP. 
ITE. 
Ord thy Tlevfap. 


580. ravrny... droméure] These words 
which in all the MSS. and earlier 
editions are continued to Chremylus 
were transferred to Blepsidemus by 
Bentley, whose alteration is adopted by 
Brunck and all subsequent editors. 
I certainly do not think that the mere 
transition from the second to the third 
person (joes, ravrny) would justify the 
alteration, for such a transition is by no 
means uncommon, and is sufficiently 
explained here by the Scholiast, 7d pé» 
“gdnoas ” Aéyerat mpos Tiy Teviay, rd 8e 
“cavrny 8 nyiy drromépre’’ mpds rov 
Brevidnpoy. Nevertheless I have 
adopted Bentley’s arrangement, because 
the emphatic dude in the succeeding 
line seems to imply that both the old 


GAA aE y’ 6 Zeds ELodécetev KoTi@ orepdva orehavacas. 
TO yap avridéyew ToApay Spas os ob wdvr tor dyad spiv 
XP. rapa ris ‘Exdrns err todro mubécOan, 


men have expressed their concurrence 
in the sentiment which Poverty is there 
setting herself to combat. 

581. Anpas}] Anyn is “a sort of ulcer 
or tumour filling the eyes with an: 
offensive rheum ”’ (see the note on Eccl. 
404) and consequently making them 
dull-sighted. By Kpomxais we are to 
understand antiquated, and so dull- 
witted. 

584. & grovs méurrov] The Olym- 
pian games were celebrated every 
fourth year, but the Greeke were 
accustomed, in computations of this 
sort, to include as well the year from 
which the calculation started, as that 
with which it concluded ; and therefore 
they called it every jifth year. See 





Cz. 


Pov. 


Cu. 


Pov. 





Pov. 
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So hardly we learn what is right to discern ; so few what is best for them know. 

Then Zeus, I suppose, is mistaken, nor knows what most for his comfort and bliss is, 

Since money and pelf he acquires for himself. Bu. And Her to the earth he dismisses. 

O dullards and blind! full of styes is your mind; there are tumours Titanic within it. 

Zeus wealthy! Not he: he’s as poor as can be: and this I can prove in a minute. 

If Zeus be so wealthy, how came it of yore that out of his riches abounding 

He could find but a wreath of wild olive for those who should win at the games he was 
founding, 

By all the Hellenes in each fourth year on Olympia’s plains to be holden ? 

If Zeus were as wealthy and rich as you say, the wreath should at least have been golden. 

It is plain, I should think, ’tis from love of the chink that the conduct you mention arises ; 

The God is unwilling to lavish a doit of the money he loves upon prizes. 

The rubbish may go to the victors below; the gold he retains in his coffers. 

How dare you produce such a libel on Zeus, you couple of ignorant scoffers? _/ 

*T were better, I’m sure, to be honest and poor, than rich and so stingy and screwing. 

Zeus crown you, I pray, with the wild olive spray, and send you away to your ruin! 

To think that you dare to persist and declare that Poverty does not present you 

With all that is noblest and best in your lives! Cx. Will Hecate’s judgement content you ? 


the Introduction to the Thesmophoria- 
gusae, p. xxxv. It seemed better in 
the translation to adopt the English 
mode of calculation than to use words 
which might convey to the English 
reader a totally erroneous idea. 

586. xoriwp orepdyy] That the prize 
at the Olympian games was a wreath 
of wild olive is of course well known. 
‘“‘ And what are the prizes they get for 
all this ?” aske Anacharsis (in Lucian’s 
dialogue bearing his name, 9) after 
surveying with dismay the hardships of 
the Athenian gymnasium. ‘OdAvpriacs 
per orésavos éx xorivov, replies Solon, 
"Iobpot Se éx rirvos, év Nevég 8¢ cerivar 
memdeypévos, Tuoi 8¢ pita rd lepey rov 


Geov. But ‘‘ the rewards in the heaven- 
ly kingdom,” says St. Chrysostom, Hom. 
I in Matth. 12 B, “are not crowns of 
laurel or wild olive (xdérevos), but ‘the 
Life which knows no ending’ and ‘to 
be for ever with the Lord’ .” 

589. Anpos] Trumpery; things of no 
value; referring to the wreath of wild 
olive. It is impossible that there can 
be here, as some have suggested (Scho- 
liast, Eustathius at Iliad i. 404), any 
play on the words Anpors and Aepioss, 
ilies, analogous to that in Birds 299 on 
xnpvdos and Kepudos. 

594. swapa ris ‘Exdrns] On the thirtieth 
day of every month (rais rpraxdor, Athen- 
aeus vii. chap. 126) those who could 
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elre 7d wAourely eire 7d TrEvAy BEATLOV. 


TAOTTOS 


gnoi yap abrn 595 


Tovs pev éxovras Kal wAovtoivras Seirvoy Kata pay droréure, 
tods 8& mé~nras tov dvOparwv dprdfeyv mpiv karabeivat. 


GAA POelpou xai py ypvéps 
rt pnd driodv. 


ov yap weloets, ovd Hy melons. 


TIE. & és “Apyous. 
XP. 
TIE 
XP. 
IIE. 
XP. 


Tl rdw TrAHpov ; 
eluc 88 roi yijs ; 
xph 0, GAN dvberv. 


h pv dpeis y' ert p’ evravdi 
peraméprperbov. 


ITE. 


afford it were accustomed to send a meal 
(called ‘Exdrns 8cinvoy) to the little 
shrines of Hecate at the cross-roads, 
évy rais rpiddos. These were intended 
as offerings to the Goddess, but in 
reality they were soon snapped up by 
needy wayfarers. In Lucian’s First 
Dialogue of the Dead, Diogenes, the 
cynic below, sends up a message to 
Menippus, the cynic on earth, bidding 
him come down there if he wants to 
enjoy a hearty laugh. And he tells him 
to fill hie wallet, rnpa, with lupines, xat «if 
mov evpot év ry rpidd@ “Exarns Setrvoy xei- 
pevov, and such like trifles. Accordingly 
when, in the Twenty-second Dialogue, 
Menippus disembarks from Charon’s 
ferry-boat, and vows that he has not an 
obol in the world wherewith to pay his 
fare (see the note on Frogs 270), 





Tlatvcwva xddee tov Ebootrov. 


és rdv xigov’s dAN od péddey 


600 


épp és xbpaxas Oarrov dd hpav. 


605 


Charon after much argument says Let 
us see what you have got in your mnpa 
there. And Menippus replies Gé¢ppous, 
el Oédas (lupines, an’t please you) xai ris 
“Exarns rd Setsrvov. | 

598. adda dbeipov] Goand be hanged ; 
abi in malam rem. So infra 610, Ach. 
460. The word is equivalent to the épp’ 
és xépaxas six lines below. The two 
Athenians, finding themselves getting 
the worst of the argument, abruptly 
stop the discussion, and drive Poverty 
off the stage by main force. The little 
system of twelve lines during which the 
operation is going on consists of six 
anapaestic dimeters alternating with 
six anapaestic dipodies. 

600. ob yap meioess|] For you shall not 
convince me even if you do contince me. 
No argument shall make me believe 
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If you question her which are the better, the rich or the poor, she will say, I opine, 
Each month do the wealthy a supper provide, to be used in my service divine, 
But the poor lie in wait for a snatch at the plate, or ¢er tt is placed on my shrine. 
So away, nor retort with a g-r-r, you degraded 
Importunate scold ! 
Persuade me you may, but I won’t be persuaded. 


Pov. O Argos, behold ! 


Cu. 
Pov. 


Nay Pauson, your messmate, to aid you invite. 
O woe upon woe! 


Cu. Be off to the ravens; get out of my sight. 


Pov. 
Cu. 


O where shall I go? 
Go? Go to the pillory ; don’t be so slack, 
Nor longer delay. 


Pov. Ah me, but ye’ll speedily send for me back, 
Who scout me to-day ! 


that Poverty is better than Wealth. 
You may convince me by argument but 
“a man convinced against his will Is of 
the same opinion still.” 

601. & wédts “Apyous] This exclama- 
tion is borrowed from the Telephus of 
Euripides, a Tragedy with which Aristo- 
phanes was always delighted to amuse 
himself. He had already borrowed these 
three words in Knights 818, and there 
he had added to them three more words, 
taken from Medea 168 kcrie& ola Aéyer. 
And some early transcriber, remember- 
ing this double-barrelled quotation in 
‘the Knights, thought fit to repeat it 
here, and read in this line also & wéXts 

“Apyous, cde ola déyer, 80 destroying 
' the metre. For it is plain that we 
require here only the anapaestic dipody 
& wédus“Apyous. I have therefore struck 


out the words xAved’ ola Aéyes which 
appear in all the MSS. and editions. 
Aristophanes is quoting from the Tele- 
phus of Euripides, not from his own 
Knights. 

602. Mavowva] This “all-roundrascal” 
Tlavowy 6 rapmdynpos must have been 
quite a youth when Aristophanes, thirty- 
seven years before, thus described him in 
the Acharnians; and still young when, 
twenty-two years before, he wasdescribed 
in the Thesmophoriazusae as keeping 
a stricter fast from poverty, than the 
Athenian women kept from religious 
motives on their great Fast-day, the 
Nroreia. He was an animal-painter of no 
merit; and also a painter of scurrilous 
caricatures. His vice preceded, and very 
possibly occasioned, his poverty. 


F2 


68 TWAOTTOS 


XP. rére vooriceas: viv 8 pbelpov. 


610 


Kpeirrov yap pot woureiy éoriv, 
ot & éay krAdew paxpa tiv Kepadrgp. 


BA. 


evoyxeicbat perd trav maisey 


THS TE yuvaixds, Kal AovodpeEvos 


Aurapds xwopav éx Badaveiou 
TOV XELPOTEX VOY 
Kal tis Tlevias xaramapédciv. 


XP. 


vi Ai’ éyay’ obv é6éd\@ mdovTaY 


615 


airn pev hpiv hrirpimros oixerat. 
éya 8% al od y' as rdyiota Tov Oedv 


620 


éyxaraxAwobtvr &ywpev els’ Aoxdrnmod. 


BA. 


Kai py) StarpiBopév ye, p}) mwdduw Tis av 


EOay Staxwr\Gon Tt TaY Mpotpyou Trotety. 

XP. wai Kapiov, ra orpdpar’ expépay o° éxpiiy, 
auréy r dyew rov WAobrov, ds vopiferat, 625 
kai THAN 80° éoriv Evdov evrpemiopéva. 


KA. @ wAciora Oncelas pepvoriAnpévot 


612. cddew riy xepadrny] It is not easy 
to determine the precise meaning of 
this formula. The Scholiaste, though 
very doubtful, think that we should 
perhaps supply rimrovoay, you shall wail, 
beating your head. For women, they 
say, beat their heads when they weep. 
But it seems rather to convey a threat; 
you shall weep for your head which is 
going to be soundly smacked. Thus in 
Lys. 448 the woman says to the Scythian 
archer ¢xxoxxi® cov ras orevoxwxurous 
rpixas, I will yerk out your squealing 
hairs, whilst in line 1222 of the same 
play the Porter threatens the crowd by 
saying xwxvocOe ras rpixas, you shall 


squeal for your hairs, Had the observa- 
tions been addressed to the same 
persons, they would have stood to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. 
See also Wasps 584, Lys. 520. 

616. é« Badaveiov] So St. Chrysostom, 
contrasting the lot, in this life, of the 
rich and the poor man, says to the 
former, xat ov péy éx Badaveiov Aedov- 
pévos énavepxn, padaxois Gadrdpevos ina- 
tiow, yeynOas Kai xaipwy, Kai ént Setrrvov 
érotpoy Tpéxey moAuredes* exeivos 8é K.1.A., 
Hom. XI. in 1 Cor. (94 C). 

626. etrpemiopéva] Ta Adda Sea atrois 
els ri» xpelay rapeoxevacro.— Scholiast. 
With this, they all leave the stage, and 
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Cu. When we send for you, come; not before. So farewell ! 
With Wealth as my comrade ’tis better to dwell. 
Get you gone, and bemoan your misfortunes alone. 
Bu. I too have a mind for an opulent life 
Of revel and mirth with my children and wife, 
Untroubled by Poverty’s panics. 
And then as I’m passing, all shiny and bright, 
From my bath to my supper, what joy and delight 
My fingers to snap in disdain at the sight 
Of herself and her frowsy mechanics. 
Cu. That cursed witch, thank Heaven, has gone and left us. 
But you and I will take the God at once 
To spend the night inside Asclepius’ Temple. 
Bui. And don’t delay one instant, lest there come 
Some other hindrance to the work in hand. 
Cx. Hi! boy there, Cario, fetch me out the blankets, 
And bring the God himself, with due observance, 
And whatsoever is prepared within. 


(They both leave the stage, and « whole night is supposed to pass. It is now tho next day, and 
Cario suddenly runs in with joyful newe. He addresses the Chorus in the orchestra. 


Car. Here’s joy, here’s happiness, old friends, for you 





before the next line commences a whole 
night must be supposed to have elapsed. 
Had the Comedy been fortunate enough 
to possess a Parabasis, it would have 
come in here. 

627, & wdetora «.r.A.] Cario runs in, 
to declare the great doings of the 
night. He is alone on the stage, and 
greets with accents of joy the Chorus 
in the orchestra. This second address 
commences in much the same style as 
the first, supra 253, though in somewhat 
grander language; and miciora means 
wery often here, just as wo\\d meant 


often there. At the feasts of Theseus, 
in token of the unity which he intro- 
duced into the Athenian commonwealth, _ 
the poorer classes were entertained 
at a meal, apparently not of a very 
sumptuous character, provided at the 
public cost. The meal seems to have 
consisted of porridge and barley-bread ; 
and the guests hollowed out bits of the 
bread as scoops wherewith to eat the 
porridge. A scoop so made was called 
puorivn, and peuvorirnuévoe means ye 
who have scooped up your porridge; én 
ddcyioras addiros, on tiniest rations of 





70 QAOTTOS 


yépovres dvdpes ew odsyioras addiros, 
as evruyxed’, ds paxaplos wempdyare, 


drdoa & Saas péreort roo xpnorod rpérov. 


630 


XO. rf 8 ori, & BédA\tTioTE THY cavTod pirov ; 
palver yap fixew dyyedos ypnorod rivos. 
KA. 6 deomrérns rénpayey edruyécrarta, 
padrAov & 6 Tldobros avrés: dvti yap trupdod 


éLappdrwrat cai AeAdpmpuvrat Kopas, 


635 


AckAnmod matmvos evpevods Tuxar. 
XO. A€éyeis por yapdy, Aéyers prot Body. 
KA. mdpeort yalpev, fv re BotrAnoO fy re py. 


XO. dvaBodoopat tov eviratéa Kai 
péya Bporotor déyyos ‘AokAnmsy, 


640 


TY. rls 4 Boh wor éoriv; dp dyyéAXerat 
xpnotéy Tt; Toiro yap mobotc éya mdéAat 


barley-meal. These workhouse meals, 
as we may almost deem them, were 
formerly reckoned luxurious by these 
poor old men, but now what a change 
is impending in their ideas and pro- 
spects ! 

681. ré» cavrov didkwr] The expres- 
sion of cavrov dito had obviously been 
employed by some author of the day to 
denote the fellow-slaves of the person 
addressed. In ridicule of this affected 
phrase, the Chorus are here made to 
call Cario “best of thy fellow-slaves ”’ 
(a phrase like “fairest of her daughters 
‘ Eve"); whilst infra 1134 Hermes, the 
servant of Olympus, speaking to the 
same Cario, describes himself as his 
fellow-slave, rév gavrov gidtov. The 
Scholiasts are not quite agreed as to 
the meaning of the expression, but the 


ou 


explanation ray éuopaorty:éy Which some 
of them give, is undoubtedly correct. 
635, 686. éeopparerat ... ruxev}] These 
two lines are borrowed from the Phineus 
of Sophocles, and doubtless refer, in 
the Tragedy, to one of the sons of 
Phineus. They were blinded by their 
father or (as Sophocles says, Antigone 
973) by their stepmother, his second 
wife. For this cruelty, Phineus, him- 
self blinded, was condemned to the 
misery of the Harpy-assaults, and 
Asclepius restored sight to the sons. 
See the Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. iii. 96. 
This seems the clear meaning of the 
lines of Sophocles, and we need not 
trouble ourselves with the cobwebs 
which learned men have woven about 
them, on the supposition that they are 
intended to apply to Phineus himeelf. 
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Who, at the feast of Theseus, many a time 
Have ladled up small sops of barley-broth ! 
Here’s joy for you and all good folk besides. 


CHor. 


How now, you best of all your fellow-knaves ? 


You seem to come a messenger of good. 


Car. 


With happiest fortune has my master sped, 


Or rather Wealth himeelf ; no longer blind, 
He hath relumed the brightness of his eyes, 
So kind a Healer hath Asclepius proved. 


CHor. 
Car. 
CHoR. 


(Singing.) Joy for the news you bring. Joy! Joy! with shouts I sing. 
Aye, will you, nill you, it is joy indeed. 
(Singing.) Sing we with all our might, Asclepius first and best, 


To men a glorious light, Sire in his offspring blest. 


WIFE. 


What means this shouting ? Has good news arrived ? 


For I’ve been sitting till I’m tired within 


637. A€yers «.r.A.] In answer to the 
joyful news which Cario brings, the 
Chorus raise a shout of delight; 
GrayyA das po, Pyot, xapas afioy, Sore 
nal Boay rt xyapa wxopevoy.—Scholiast ; 
and he adds, rid yedg roy rpaytcer. 

689. dvaSodcoua ... "AoxAynmdy] In 
this acclaim, as in the preceding, we 
have the diction of Tragedy. e«fmrada 
heéyer ray "AgaAnmidy, says the Scholiast, 
@s xadXicrous ¢yovra raisas, Maydova, 
TlodaXeiptoy, "laow, Havdxeray, cai ‘Yyieay, 
But probably the allusion goes beyond 
the actual children, and embraces all 


the race of the Asclepiads, of whom the/ 


most prominent representative at this 
moment was the celebrated Hippocrates 
of Cos, ray 'AcxAnmatev 5 dpicros, as 
the “Emperor Julian calls him in his 
59th letter. The expression péya po- 


roiot ¢éyyos is quite in the style of the 
usual poetical eulogies of Asclepius. 
Bentley refers to Lucian's Alexander 
18, where the impostor of that name, 
passing himself off as a reincarnation 
of Asclepius, proclaims Eipl TAv«cov, 
rplroy alua Ards, daos dvOpéracw. So 
in the Oracle recording his birth he is 
addressed as o& yeéya xdppa Bporois 
Bracray, *"AcxAnru, naow, Pausanias 
ii. 26, 6. | : 

641. ris 4 Bon] The joyful exclama- 
tions of the Chorus have reached the 
ears of the wife within the house; and 
she runs out, all excitement, to hear 
the news. Cario rather plays with her 
impatience, and she in line 648 replies 
in the ordinary tone of tragic exhorta- 
tion. 


72 WAOTTOS 


évdov KdOnpat weptpévovea rovrovi. 

KA. rayéws raxéws hép’ olvov, & Séomrow’, iva 
xauri) mips pireis 8 Spao’ avrd ofbépa: 
as dyaba avrAAnBdny dravré cot pépo. 

TY. xal rob or; 

TY. swépawve rolvuy 6 rt Aéyets dvboas tore. 

KA. xove rolvuy, ds eye ra mpdypara 
éx ray moday és Thy Kegadnv oo mdvT épo. 


KA. év rois Aeyouévos cioet Taya. 


TY. py Sar’ Epoey’ és tiv Kepadrgjy. 


KA. p} tayada 


645 


650 


& viv yeyévnrat; 


IY. ph pev ovy ra wpdypara. 


KA. os yap rdytor dguxbpeOa mpds rov Gedy 
Gyovres dvdpa rére pev aONwraror, 
vov 8 ef rw Eddov paxdpioy xevdaipova, 655 
mparov pev avrov émi OdrAarray Hyopev, 


rer édobdpev. 


TY. v} AP eddatpor dp’ Fv 


dvip yépov wuxpg Oaddrry Aovpevos. 

KA. éretra mpds 7d répevos npyev Tob Oeod. 
érei 8¢ Bape wérava kai mpobtpara 660 
xabwoidOn, réravos ‘Hdaiorou proyi, 


—_— - = 


650. és rv xepadyy co} Cario merely 
means that he will tell the whole story 
from the beginning to the end, “ from 
top to toe”; but his mistress catches 
him up on the words és xehadyy cor, 
which form a common imprecation, most 
frequently, as in 526 supra, employed 
in retorts. 

658, 654. Gedy... dv8pa] Throughout 
this scene in the Temple, as was 
observed in the note on 79 supra, As- 
clepius is the God, and Wealth the 
Man. 

656. ¢mi @adarray] This bath in the 
sea signified the purification of the 


—_ 


patient before he presumed to submit 
himself to the healing operations of 
the God. @dAacca xdvfe mdvra ray- 
Oporay xaxd Iph. Taur. 1198. See 
Dyers Gods of Greece, chap. vi. In the 
Temple itself the patients drank hot 
water (Xen. Mem. iii. 18 (8)), possibly 
containing drugs calculated to ensure 
sleep and dreams. The Wife's shiver 
at the notion of a cold sea-bath would 
be natural at the season, the winter or 
early spring, at which the performance 


_——- 


was taking place in the Athenian j 


theatre. 
659. rd réuevos] The sacred enclosure ; 
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Waiting for 42m, and longing for good news. 


Car. 


Bring wine, bring wine, my mistress; quaff yourself 


The flowing bowl; (you like it passing well.) 
I bring you here all blessings in a lump. 


Wire. Where ? 
WIFE. 


Car. Listen. 


Car. That you’ll learn from what I am going to say. 
Be pleased to tell me with what speed you can. 
T’ll tell you all this striking business 


Up from the foot on to the very head. 


Wires. Not on my head, I pray you. 
We have all got ? 
Car. 


Car. Not the blessings 


Wire. Not all that striking business. 
Soon as we reached the Temple of the God 


Bringing the man, most miserable then, 
But who so happy, who so prosperous now ? 
Without delay we took him to the sea 


And bathed him there. 


Wire. O what a happy man, 


The poor old fellow bathed in the cold sea! 


CaR. 


Then to the precincts of the God we went. 


There on the altar honey-cakes and bakemeats 
_ Were offered, food for the Hephaestian flame. 


which at Epidaurus was nearly a mile 
in circumference, and contained various 
temples and statues, a theatre, a 


“stadium, and other edifices. Leake’s 


Morea, ii. 428. Conspicuous among 
them was the great columnar orod,{ 
within which the patients slept, and 
which adjoined the d8aropy or veds, the 
special sanctuary of Asclepius himself. 
660. mérava] These were small plain 
wheaten cakes, round and flat, much 
employed in sacrifices: see the note on 
Thesm. 285. mpoOipara are, strictly, 
preliminary offerings, cakes, incense, 
and the like, consumed on the altar 


before the actual sacrifice of the victim, 
ra mpd ras Ovoias ywdpeva Ovpiduara 
§ wXaxovvria, as the Scholiast says. On 
the present occasion there would be no 
victim sacrificed, but Kuster is doubt- 
less right in observing that the name 
would cling to these minor oblations 
even though, as in the offerings of the 
poor, no sacrifice of a victim was in 
contemplation. The words éAavos 
‘H¢aicrov groyl, a hodge-podge for the 
flame of Hephaestus, seemingly borrowed 
from some Tragic Play, are in apposi- 
tion to mérava &c. xabawcidbn, were 
sanctified, that 1s, were offered. 


| 





74 WAOTTOS 


karexAlvapev tov [lAobrov, domep elxds Fv: 
npov 8 exacros ortBdda trapexatrvero. 


KA. 


fioay Sé rwes KddAOL Cedpevor Tod Oeod ; 
els pév ye Neoxdeidns, 5s ore yey Tuprss, 


665 


Krérrov 88 rods BAérovras drepnxéyticer 
€repol re woAAol Tavrodara voonpara 
Exovres: as d¢ rods Adyvous drocBécas 
hiv waphyyeAvey Kabeddery rod Oeob 


6 mpbrodos, eimay, Hy tis aicOnrat wédov, 


670 


olyav, anmavres xooplws xarexelueOa. 
kayo xabeddey ovx eOuvapny, ddra pe 
dbapns xvrpa ris é£érAnrre xetpévn 
drtyov Erabey ris Kehadns tov ypgdiou, 


ed’ fy ereOtpouy Satpovlas épeprrioat. 
emer’ avaBréyvas épo rov lepéa 


675 


rovs POois ddapmdfovra Kai ras loydéas 
amd THS Tpamé(ns tTHS lepas. pera Tovro dé 
mepinrBe rods Bopods aravras év Kiko, 


ei mou mémravoy ein Tt KaradedrElppevor 


680 


érera tavd fyifev els odxtav Tid. 





662. xarexXivapey] So in Wasps 123 
vixrwp Karéxduwey aurdy eis ‘AoxAnmot. 
There would, no doubt, be regular 

joonenes on which the patients would 
lie, whilst the attendants would hastily 
improvise for their own use temporary 
[pallets of straw, rushes, or any other 
material on which they could lay their 
hands. The cure was effected while 


[es patient was asleep. sapexarrvero, \ 


began stitching up. 

665. NeoxAeidns] Neocleides was a 
prominent orator at the date of the 
Ecclesiazusae. See lines 254, 255 and 


398-407 of that play, and the notes 
there. Here, as there, the Scholiasts 
describe him as an orator, a sycophant, 
and a thief. In each passage of the 
Ecclesiazusae he is introduced as Neo- 
Kreidrs 6 yAdper, blear-eyed, purbdlind, 
with Ajpa in his eyes. Here he is 
actually blind, ru@dds. There too a 
remedy is prescribed for his eyes, of 
much the same character as that which 
Asclepius applies to them here. 

673. dOédpns] *“Aéapn was a sort of 
furmety, made of grains of wheat, 
boiled and fused together. gor: de 


/ 
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There laid we Wealth as custom bids; and we 
Each for himself stitched up a pallet near. 
Wirs. Were theie no others waiting to be healed ? 
Car. Neocleides was, for one; the pyrblind man, 
Who in his thefts out-shoots the keenest-eyed. 
And many others, sick with every form 
Of ailment. Soon the Temple servitor 
Put out the lights, and bade us fall asleep, 
Nor stir, nor speak, whatever noise we heard. ~ 
So down we lay in orderly repose. 


And I could catch no slumber, not one wink, 
Struck by a nice tureen of broth which stood 


A little distance from an old wife’s head, 
Whereto I marvellously longed to creep. 

Then, glancing upwards, I behold the priest 
Whipping the cheese-cakes and the figs from off 
The holy table; thence he coasted round 

To every altar, spying what was left. 

And everything he found he consecrated 

Into a sort of sack ; 80 I, concluding 


abapyn 7 éx mupav éyynpévey Kat daxexu- 
péevav, Sonep ervos, rtpopn.—Bekker’s 
Anecd. 352. 

677. déos| The Péois was a sort of 
m\axovs made of cheese, honey, and the 
finest wheat flour. The exact recipe 
for its preparation is given by Athenaeus 
xiv. 57, Cheese after being ground and 
pressed was to be passed through a metal 
sifter. Being thus reduced into fine 
strips or threads, it was to be beaten 
up with honey and half a pint of the 
finest wheat flour. 5 3¢ GOois otro 
yiverat’ rupdy édxmtécas rpiBe, cai ¢uBadrov 


és xéoKwov yxdAKeov dt7Oe° ctr’ ériBadde 
pars Kal airiyvens (siliginis) hpivay, nat 
ouppdragoy eis gy. It was then moulded 
into a flat circular cake with a little 
knob in the centre; gor: 3¢ méppa mari, 
€xov oubaddy.— Moeris. It was, as Sallier 
(in his note on Moeris) observes, a rich 
and delicate compound, differing widely 
from the ménravcy which was a plain 
wheaten cake. 

681. Fyelev] “Ayif{ew is used in the 
sense in which we more commonly 
find the compound xadayifeyr, viz. to 
consecrate, to devote a thing by making 


75 


76 TAOTTOS 


Kady® voploas modA}y éolay rob mpéyparos 
éri Ti xérpav riv Tis d0dpys dvicrapat. 


TY: 


Taddvrar avdpav, ovx édedoixers tov Oedv ; 
KA. v7 rods Beods éywye pi) POdqeté pe 


685 


éml tiv xvtpay Oo txov Ta oréupara. 
6 yap lepeds avrod pe mpovdidd£aro. 

7d ypadtov 8 ds pobero Sy pou roy Wédor, 
THY xEip UdfKe xara oupléas éyad 


dda£ eAaBbunv, ds wrapelas dv Spis. 


690 


4 8 edOéws Thy yeipa mddw dvéorace, 
xaréxero 8 adriy évruAlfac’ jovyi, 

bd Tob Séous Bdéovea Sptpdrepov yadjs. 
Kaya tér 48n ris dbdpns moAAhy eddrar: 


rer ered perros Fv, dveravdpny. 


TT. 6 8 Oeds Spiv od mpoopecy ; 


695 
KA. ovééra, 


peta totto & H8n° Kal yedoiov 84rd tt 


it an offering to the Gods; see Birds 
566. Here the priest “ consecrates” it, 
not to Asclepius, but into his own 
wallet. There is a somewhat similar 
jest on xaGayi{erw in Lys. 238. It is 
strange that Reigke should have sought 
to destroy this neat little touch of 
humour by substituting for #yfev the 
prosaic 7Afey; and stranger still that 
_Blaydes should have actually introduced 
the latter word into the text of Aristo- 
phanes. 

682. roAAqy dciav] That it was a thing 
one had full liberty to do. 

684. é3edoixers rd» Oedy] In the question 
roy ed» is the ordinary accusative after 
ededoixers: in the ansicer it becomes the 
Independent Accusative, representing 
the nominative to @édceé pe. For a 
very similar instance of this changed 


construction see Frogs 41. Here again 
contrary to the evidence of all the MSS. 
and grammarians, and contrary to the 
general usage of Aristophanes, some 
critics insist upon intruding into the 
text an Attic provincialism, ¢de8oixns. 

687. mpovd:ddgaro] Nam sacerdos eius 
mthi documento fuerat.—Bergler. And 
this translation is adopted by Brunck. 
But it seems to me more probable that 
the priest would really tell the patient, 
when he brought his offering, that the 
God would come for it during the 
night. 

689. ryv xeip tbjxe] Put forth her 
hand secretly. This is the meaning 
required; but neither this nor any 
other adequate sense can be obtained 
from the MS. idype, which can only 
mean laid hold of the hand. Many 
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This was the right and proper thing to do, 
Aroge at once to tackle that tureen. 


Car. 


. Unhappy man! Did you not fear the God ? 
Indeed I did, lest he should cut in first, 


Garlands and all, and capture my tureen. 

For so the priest forewarned me he might do. 
Then the old lady when my steps she heard 
Reached out a stealthy hand; I gave a hiss, 
And mouthed it gently like a sacred snake. 
Back flies her hand; she draws her coverlets 
More tightly round her, and, beneath them, lies 
In deadly terror like a frightened cat. 

Then of the broth I gobbled down a lot 

Till I could eat no more, and then I stopped. 


Wire. Did not the God approach you ? 


Car. Not till later, 


And then I did a thing will make you laugh. 


corrections have been suggested, but 
all unsatisfactory. 
substituted idjxe, which does not differ 
widely from the reading of the MSS. 
and gives the required sense. The 
Scholiasts say rv yeipa éxreives kata rhs 
xurpas, iva pndeis airiy AdBy, and again 
Aabpaiws éEéreve, which are very good 
explanations of i@jxe, but do not go at 
all with idsjpe. 

690. wapeias] “The mapeias or (as 
Apollodorus would write it) mapovas is 


of a yellow colour, with a pleasant eye — 


and a wide mouth, géntle, not danger- 
ous of bite; whence those who investi- 
gated these things before me considered 
it sacred to the most gracious of the 
Gods, and called it the minister of 
Asclepius.”— Aelian, N. A. viii.12. These 
harmless yellow snakes are still found 


I have therefore 


in Epidaurus, the head-quarters of the 
worship of Asclepius. Their name 
seems to have been derived from their 
colour, just as the name sapaas was 
given, Photius tells us, to immo: perafd 
reppov «al muppod yxpdparos. It was 
merely the accidental similarity of 
mapeias to maped, a cheek, that made / 
some grammarians fancy that it derived 
its name dd rd rds mapeds peyddas 
fxeuy, 

694. éprwr] Gobbled down. dda», rd 
pera Wogou écGiav.—Scholiast ; cf. Peace 
1306. In strictness it means to pound, 
to crush, as infra 718, 784. Clouds 
1376. 

697. pera rovro 8 78n] I have placed 
a stop after 73n so as to make these 
words refer to the approach of the 
deity. In all the editions there is a 


78 . QWAOTTOS 


éroinga’ mpociévros yap avrot péya mdvu 
arémapdov'  yaorhp yap eredtbanré pov. 


KA. 


4 mov oe Od Toor evOds EBSeAGTTETO, 
otk, GAN "laow pév tis dxodovOotc dpa. 


700 


drnprbplace x7 Tlavdxet dreorpégn 
Ti pi émiraBotao: ov ABavwrdy yap Bdéo. 


auras & éxeivos ; 


KA. 
KA. 


KA. od pa Al’, od éppdbvticer. 
Aéyeis Eypotxoy dpa ot y clvat roy Oedv. 
pa Al ovdx Eywy’, dd\AB cxaropédyov. 

peta Tair eym piv evOds évexadrtupdpuny 


705 
TY. al rdravp. 


deioas, éxeivos 5 év xtxAw Ta voonpara 
oKoTraéy mepije: wdvra Koopiws mavu. 


éretra mais avt@ AlOwov Oveldcov 


710 


mapéOnke kai dolduxa kai xiBdriov. 7 


TY. Acvoyp ; 
Tr 


ds éyxexadvpbat prs ; 


KA. pa Al ov 8747’, ovxi 76 ye KiBortor. 
. od O mas édpas, @ KdKioT’ arrodovpeve, 


KA. 8&2 rod rptBoviov. 
émas yap elyev ov ddrlyas pa tov Lia. 


715 


mperov de mdvrov TO NeoxAcidn pdéppaxoy 


full stop after over and another after 
éroinra, and no stop at all between 
those two words; so that the note of 
time pera rovro 3° #3n applies merely to 
what follows, as in Wasps 1021, and 
an essential step in the transaction is 
omitted. 

699. eredianro] ‘Ynd ris addpns 8ndov- 
én.—Scholiast. 

701. "lacd}] Iaso and Panacea were 
daughters of Asclepius, the third being 
Hygieia. See the note on 639 supra 
Their names connect them with the 
Art of Healing, so that they would be 
in their proper places by the bedsides 


of the sick: whereas ‘Yyiea, robust 
Health, might seem somewhat out of 
place in a hospital. 

704. ob pa Ai’] Not he. Here again 
I have slightly altered the punctuation, 
by placing a comma after Ai’, as in 
Frogs 493 where see the note. After 
od pa Af we must understand, as the 
Scholiast observes, odd» rosotroy éroince, 
he did none of these things; neither 
blushed, nor held his nose, nor even 
appeared to notice it. 

706. oxarodpdyov]*H Scére of iarpoi éx 
Tov Ta cwopdTwy Kevopara Brérew Kal odpa 
rous yucOovs AapBdvovew. f Ore 6 rijs 
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For as he neared me, by some dire mishap 
My wind exploded. like a thunder-clap. 


WIFE. 
Car. 


I guess the God was awfully disgusted. 
No, but Iaso blushed a rosy red | 


And Panacea turned away her head 
Holding her nose: my wind’s not frankincense. 


. But he himself ? 


No, no; an ordure-taster. 


Car. Observed it not, nor cared. 

. O why you’re making out the God a clown ! 

Wire. Oh! you wretch. 
So then, alarmed, I muffled up my head, 


Whilst 4e went round, with calm and quiet tread, 
To every patient, scanning each disease. 

Then by his side a servant placed a stone 

Pestle and mortar; and a medicine chest. 


Wrre. A stone one ? 


Car. Hang it, not the medicine chest. 


Wire. How saw you this, you villain, when your head, 


You said just now, was muffled ? 


Car. Through my cloke. 


Full many a peep-hole has that cloke, I trow. 
Well, first he set himself to mix a plaster 


larpixns tyepow “Iermoxparns avOpwrivev 
xérpeyv, &s paow, ¢yevoaro, Bovddpevos 
mepi rivos vooouvros pabeiy, } dpa Cnoeras 
h reOvn€erar.—Scholiast. 

716. ddppaxoy xarardaordy] A plaster. 
In Eccl. 404-6 we have a plaster pre. 
scribed for the eyes of this very 
Neocleides, which it is interesting to 
compare with the present. There we 
have three ingredients, garlic, verjuice 
(érée, fig-tree juice), and spurge ; and the 
reader will find in the notes to that 
paseage that all those ingredients were, 
and indeed still are, deemed of use in 
the treatment of tumours. Here too 


we have garlic and verjuice; but for 

spurge Asclepius substitutes squill and 
vinegar. There are to be three cloves 
of Tenian garlic. Tenos is the central 
island of the three,—Andros, Tenos, 
Myconos,—which -look as if they had 
formerly been a prolongation of the 
Ialand of Euboea, It is described both 
by the old gratmmarians and by geo- 
graphical writers as having been famous 
for its garlic; but I do not know 
whether this is to any extent an in- 
ference from the passage before us. 
See the following note. 


80 QMWAOTTOS 


KaramAaoToy évexelpnoe rpiBey, éuBadrov 


oxopddav Keparas tpeis Tyviov. 


éret Edda 


év TH Oveig ouprrapaptyviwy drév 


kal oxivoy: elt’ d£er Stépevos YOnrrie, 


720 


KarérAacey avrod ra BrAéhap éxorpéeas, iva 


dduvGro padov. 


6 8 xexpayas Kai Boay 


epevy’ dvatas: 6 8 beds yeAdoas épn: 


évrad0a viv xdOnoo xaramerrAacpévos, 


iy’ Sropvipevov travow oe THS €xkAnalas. 


725 


TY. ds piréronls ris éo8' 6 Saipwv Kai copds. 


720. oxivoy]”H your oxiAday.—Scholiast. 
This is the plant known as the squill 
or sea-onion, scilla maritima, which is 
“very nauseous, intensely bitter, and 
acrimonious. If much handled, it 
exulcerates the skin. This is one of 
the few medicines known in the early 
ages of Greece which is held in good 
estimation and is in frequent use at 
this time.” Miller and Martyn’s Dic- 
tionary. Dioscorides (ii. 202) says 
oxidAa Suvapmy exes Spipetay kal mupwrixny. 
Galen in his treatise De Plenitudine, 
chap. viii, ranks it amongst the yvpol 
perpios Sdxvoyres. And at the close of 
his Pro puero epileptico consilium he 
observes that they who dress it with 
vinegar loxupdiy oodpas épydfovrar rd 
dadppaxor. Accordingly, to make the 
mixture more stinging, Asclepius soaks 
it (dépevos from dtinut) in Sphettian 
vinegar. Sphettus was a town in Attica, 
probably on the road from Athens 
to Sunium (Wordsworth’s Athens and 
Attica, chap. xxvi), though Leake, on 
grounds which seem inadequate, would 
place it in a more northerly position. 


The grammarians are uncertain whether 
a particularly pungent vinegar was 
really produced at Sphettus or whether 
Aristophanes invented the epithet as 
a tribute to the sour and acrimonious 
character of the Sphettian townsfolk. 
See Athenaeus ii. 76. If the latter is 
the true explanation, it is possible that 
some topical allusion is also lurking in 
the epithet Tria». 

721. ra Bréhap" éxorpévas] This oint- 
ment should have been applied on 
(i.e. outside) the eyelid; see Eccl. 406, 
and the note on Eccl. 404. But Ascle- 
pius, for the purpose not of healing the 
patient, but of giving him greater pain 
(va d8uvpro paddov), turns the eyelid 
inside out, and plasters the inside with 
this stinging stuff. 

725. iv’ dropvvpevov] Neither the lan- 
guage nor the sense is by any means 
certain. The MSS. have éropvipevory 
which, with ras éxcAnoias (the reading 
of the best MSS.), could hardly mean 
anything but “swearing by the Assem- 
blies"’; as if Neocleides were accustomed 
to say pa rds éxxAnoias, vy rds éxxAncias, 


| 
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For Neocleides, throwing in three cloves 
_ Of Tenian garlic; and with these he mingled 
Verjuice and squills ; and brayed them up together. 


Then 


enched the mass with Sphettian vinegar, 


And turning up the eyelids of the man 
Plastered their inner sides, to make the smart 
More painful. Up he springs with yells and roars 
In act to flee; then laughed the God, and said, 
Nay, sit thou there, beplastered ; I'll restrain thee, 
Thou reckless swearer, from the Assembly now. 

Wire. O what a clever, patriotic God ! 


a very unlikely habit, and one which 
would not be hindered by his being 
made more blind. The Scholiasts give 
various explanations, and some of them 
seem to imply the participle tropsipevor, 
which was accordingly adopted by Gi- 
rard nearly 400 years ago, and is received 
by all recent editors. But the passages 
which they cite from Harpocration and 
other authorities refer mostly to the 
well-known trapocia of the law-courts 
(an application on oath for the adjourn- 
ment of an action on the score of 
absence, ill-health, or some other ade- 
quate cause), and have nothing to do 
with proceedings in the éxxAncia. How- 
ever, according to Pollux viii. 56, where 
the mover of a resolution or law was 
challenged on the ground that his 
action was prejudicial to the state, 
this challenge was called irepocia, and 
the operation of the resolution or law 
was suspended until this question was 
decided. In Xenophon's narrative of 
the proceedings against the generals 
after the battle of Arginusae, we are 


told that a resolution in the interest of 
the generals was moved by Eurypto- 
lemus, and was declared by the Prytanes 
to be carried; tropocapévou dé Meve- 
kA¢ous, it was again put to the vote, 
and on this second occasion was de- 
clared to be lost; Hellenics i. 7. 38. 
Here the trawpocia was a challenge on 
oath to the ruling of the Prytanes. It 
is obvious that an abuse of this practice 
of challenging might lead to great 
obstruction ; and it is of course possible 
that Neocleides had recently made 
himself notorious by dilatory pleas of 
this kind. Brunck explains the line 
“ut me& oper& desinas quaevis promul- 
gata plebiscita, interposito iureiurando, 
in concione abrogare ” ; and Van Leeu- 
wen “‘ne pergas, iureiurando interposito, 
conciones detinere.” This does not 
seem altogether satisfactory; and I 
suspect that, retaining rds éxeAnoias, we 
should substitute for ty’ érop»ipevoreome 
word signifying frequenting or interfer- 
ing with; though nothing 80 prosaic 
as wy érotxyspevoy, or so far removed 


82 nAOTTOS 


KA. perd rotro rp TlAovrov: mapexadéfero, 
Kai mp@ra pey o} Tis cedars épy aro, 
ereira Kadapdy hptroBroy AaBov 
Ta Brédapa tmepténoer 7) Tlavdcea de 730 
Karerérao atrod tiv xepady powixldr 
Kal may 1d mpbcwrov: e160 5 Oeds éemérrucer. 
éEnEdrny ovv dbo Spdxovr’ éx tof ved 
dmepguels 7d péyeOos. TY. & piroz Geol. 
KA. rotro & dd rv gould’ srodtv8 haovyh 735 
Ta Brédhapa meptéretyov, bs y’ Ewovddxer: 
kai mply oe korvAas éxmeiy olvov déxa, 
-6 TdoGros, @ Séorrow’, dvecorixe: BA€érov: 
éyd 82 rd yelp avexpérno bp Hovis, 
tov Seomérny T fyepov. 6 beds & evbéws 740 
npdvicey adrov of 7 Shes els Tov vedy. 
of O éyxaraxelpevot map avté mas Soxeis 
tov Tldofrov jomdgovro Kal riv vbyO Sdrnv 
+ éypnydbpecav, Ews dtéXNappev pépa. 


from the MS. reading as évoxdoupr’ dye. 
The translation is purposely made vague, 
to leave the question open. 

727. Wrovres] Toy WAotroy TAovrava 
eime trailor’ f Srt nat Udovrwova airdy 
Urroxoptorixas exdderev, as ZohoxANs "Ivdyp 
‘‘Movreavos 8 édreicodos’” xai mddw 
“Trdov8’ ¢u0i Wrotrov’ duep pias xdpw."”— 
Scholiast. On which Hemsterhuys re- 
marks “In Sophoclis Inacho MAovreva 
vocari qui proprie IAovros erat divitia- 
rum deus Scholiastae credimus; fuit 


enim iljud drama satyricum, unde quae- 
dam Aristophanes in hanc fabulam 
transtulit. Imgitur WAovrovos éreicodos 
est Pluti qui Iovem comitabatur in aedes 
ingressus cum omni bonorum copia.” 
See the note on 802 infra. WAovroy is 
used for TWAovros here, just as Woiros 
is used for WAovroy in Thesm. 299. 
See the Commentary on line 297 of 
that play. Spanheim refers to a frag- 
ment of our poet’s Tagenistae preserved 
by Stobaeus (cxxi. 18)— 


xai pry w60evy Tidovraw y’ dy dvopud(ero, 


» 


el ph) ra Bérrior’ Bayer; ty 3€ cor dpdcw, 


Sop ra Kato xpelrra ’oriv, dy 3b Zeds exet. 
Sr’ dy yap lords, rot raddyvrov rd péwov 
nares Badl{e, 7d 82 xevdy apes roy Ala, 
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Car. Then, after this, he sat him down by Wealth, 
And first he felt the patient’s head, and next 
Taking a linen napkin, clean and white, 
Wiped both his lids, and all around them, dry. 
Then Panacea, with a scarlet cloth 
Covered his face and head; then the God clucked, 
And out there issued from the holy shrine 
Two great enormous serpents. Wirz. O good heavens! 


Cak. 


And underneath the scarlet cloth they crept 


And licked his eyelids, as it seemed to me ; 

And, mistress dear, before you could have drunk 
Of wine ten goblets, Wealth arose and saw. 

O then for joy I clapped my hands together 

And woke my master, and, hey presto! both 

The God and serpents vanished in the shrine. 

And those who lay by Wealth, imagine how 

They blessed and greeted him, nor closed their eyes 
The whole night long till daylight did appear. 


This is followed by the lines cited and 
translated in the Commentary on Eccl. 
131. 

729. nysruBtoy] “Arti rot covddpioy 
(sudarium)* pdxos hysrptBes uvody rt, oloy 
éxpayeiov. Kal Sarda “ nusrvBroy oraddo- 
ow.” —Scholiast. 

732. énérwvaev] Clucked ; see Wasps 
626 and the note there. Not whistled, 
-€ovpsoey, a8 it is usually explained. 
The two sounds are totally different. 

788. 800 Spdxovr’ dx rot ved] These 
were the harmless yellow snakes, sacred 
to Asclepius (see the note on 690 supra), 
which were always kept in his sanctu- 
aries. Here they come into the dormi- 
tory é& rov vec, just as in the recorded 


cure quoted in the Introduction, the 
serpent comes into the dormitory ¢« rov 
afdrov which is another name for the 
veos. The oxpression trepdueis rd pé- 
yeOos is an exaggeration thrown in to 
heighten the effect, for the snakes were 
of no great size. 

737. mplv oe xorvAas] Aéoy elreiy “mrply 
eixeiy oe Adyow eva” elre “amply éxmeiy 
ae xorvAas olvov Séxa.” oxomres d¢ rds 
yuvaixas ws pedvcovs.—Scholiast. In- 
stead of saying “before you could 
say Pax vobiscum,” he says, ‘‘ before you 
could drink ten cups of wine”; that 
being the most rapid operation he can 
think of. 


G 2 


84 WAOTTOS 


éya & émyvovy tov Gedy mévu opbdpa, 


745 


5re BrXErey érroinoce tov T1dobrov rayd, 
tov d¢ NeoxAcidny padAov érolnoev tuddév. 


Sony exes tiv Stvapw, ovat Séorora. 
drap dpdoov pot, rod 'o6 6 [Idobros ; 
GN’ fv wept adrov bydos breppuis Saos. 


KA. épxerat. 
750 


of yap dixaot mpdbrepoy dvres Kai Biov 
€xovres éAlyov adrév jomdfovro Kal 


eSeLtobv’ dravres bd THs HOovRS: 


Scot 8 érdovrouy ovciay 7’ eyo avyviy 


ovK éx Otxatov tov Bioy Kextnpévot, 


755 


ddpis cuvityoy éoxvOpdragéy 8 dua. 
of & AKodovOovr Karému éorepavapévor, 
yedavres, evpnpobvress éxtutretro de 
éuBas yepbvrov evpvdpoas mpoBhpacty. 


add’ ef’ drafdmravres && évds Abyou 


760 


épyetobe kai oxiprare Kai xopevere 
ovdeis yap tpiv eiorotow dyyedet 
ds dAgir’ ovn ever év 7h Ovddxg. 


rT. 


Toladr dmrayyeivavra. 


vi) tiv ‘Exdrny, xdyo 8 dvadjoat Bovdopat 
evayyéXid oe KkpiBaverary épuaba, 
KA. py vuv per’ eri, 


765 


as dvdpes éyyvs elow Fdn trav Oupav. 


rT. 


745, éya & ényvour] But I kept praising 
the God (that is, Asclepius) with all my 
might. 

159. edptOuors mpo8nuaow] The words 
signify, not the rhythmic cadence of 
the dancer’s step, but the measured 
tramp Of a triumphal procession; such 
as that described in Charles Reade’s 
‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place’ when the 


pépe vu loto’ ciow Koplow Katayvopara 


hero goes off escorted by the crowd, and 
‘‘they carried him in triumphant pro- 
cession, with the fiddler playing, and 
George whistling the favourite tune of 
‘Raby come home again,’ while every 
sturdy foot beat the hard and ringing 
road in admirable keeping with that 
spirit - stirring march.” The present 
line is in the style of Tragedy, if not 
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_ And I could never praise the God enough 
For both his deeds, enabling Wealth to see, 
And making Neocleides still more blind. 


Wire. O Lord and King, 


hat mighty power is thine ! 
But prithee where is Wealth ? 


Car. He’s coming here, 


With such a crowd collected at his heels. 
For all the honest fellows, who before 
Had scanty means of living, flocking round, 
Welcomed the God and clasped his hand for joy. 
—Though others, wealthy rascals, who had gained © 
Their pile of money by unrighteous means 
Wore scowling faces, knitted up in frowns,— 
But those went following on, begarlanded, 
With smiles and blessings ; and the old men’s shoe 
Rang out in rhythmic progress as they marched. 
Now therefore all, arise with one accord, 
And skip, and bound, and dance the choral dance, 
For nevermore, returning home, ye’ll hear 
_ Those fatal words No barley in the bin! 

Wire, By Hecate; for this good news you bring 

T’ve half a mind to crown you with a wreath 


Of barley loaves. 


Car. Well, don’t be loitering now. 


The men, by this, are nearly at your gates. 
Wir. Then I will in, and fetch the welcoming-gifts 


actually borrowed from some Tragic 
Play. 

764. dvadnoa .. . ebayyédta] To crown 
you for the good news you bring. Cf. 
Knights 647, 656. And as bread is 
now to be so plentiful, she will employ 
for her crown “a string of loaves.” 
"Emecdn éxeivos elev Ort obxért goras éy 
omdyes dprwv, avd’ éy evrropia, bia rovro 


airoy dpros avadioat BovXerat kal oreda- 
yooat.—Scholiast. 

768. xarayvopara] These were small 
articles of confectionary, dried fruit, 
and the like (icxdd:a cai rpwyddca infra 
798) which were showered over a newly- 
purchased slave on his first entrance 
into his master’s house. éPepoy ydp 
avrdy, says the Scholiast, rapa rh» éoriay, 


86 TQAOTTO 


aomrep vewvyroiotiy opOarpois eyo. 


KA. 
ITA. 


éy® & dravrical y' éxelvors BovdAopat. 


770 


Kal mpooxuv® ye mpara pey tov” Hoy, 


éretra cepvns TladAddos xNewdv médor, 
xXépay Te waoav Kéxpomos, f p édéfaro. 
airyvvopat dt ras épavroi cupdopas, 


clos dp avOpémras ~vvdy eAdyOavov, 


775 


rods afious dé rhs Euns ducrlas 

Epevyov, eldds ovdévr @ TrAApov éyd. 

ads obr’ éxely’ dp obre tar’ bp0as Epor- 
GN avra wmdvra wédw dvacrpéwpas éyo 


dei~w rd Aotrdv waow dvOpwros Sri 


780 


dxov éuavrodv rots mrovnpois évedidour. 

XP. BddAN’ és xbpaxas: ds xaderby eiow of Pirot 
of dawbpuevot wapaxpip Srav wpdrrp Tis ev. 
virrovet yap kai PAGoL TavTiKy ALA, 


evdecxvipevos Exactos eivoidy tiva. 


785 


éue yap ris ov mpocetme; motos ovK bx)os 


xat xaGi{ovres xara ths xedadns Kxaréxeoy 
xoAAvBa xal icyddas Kai goivxas kai 
tpwydd\ia xal dAda spaynpara® kal of 
aur8ovlo: raivra prafoy. édéyorro ovp 
ravra xaraxvopara. Bergler refers to 
®& passage in the first speech of Demo- 
sthenes against Stephanus, where it is 
said of a slave who had married his 
mistress, otx dkynce tiv déomoway yhpat, 
nal § rd xarayvopara avrov xaréxee 760’ 
Hvixa éevnbn rary cvvaxeiy, § 91. Here 
the wife speaks of the newly regained 
sight of Wealth as if it were a newly 
purchased slave. The ¢ys is relegated 
to the end of her speech, to bring it into 


immediate juxtaposition with the éys 
at the commencement of Cario’s. The 
wife now goes into the house, and with 
the next line Cario also leaves the stage 
to meet the travellers returning from 
the Temple. 7 

771. xai mpooxure ye] The stage being 
thus left empty, Wealth re-enters 
alone, Chremylus remaining outside for 
@ moment to dismiss the congratulating 
crowd. This slight delay on his part 
was perhaps necessary to allow the 
actor who had been personating the 
slave to assume the attire of the master ; 
Wealth is speaking as he enters, and 
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Wherewith to greet these newly-purchased—eyes. 
Car. And‘I will out, and meet them as they come. 


WE. 


And first I make obeisance to yon sun ; 


Then to august Athene’s famous plain, 

And all this hospitable land of Cecrope. 

Shame on my past career! I blush to think 

With whom I long consorted, unawares, 

Whilst those who my companionship deserved 

I shunned, not knowing. O unhappy me! 

In neither this nor that I acted nghtly. 

But now, reversing all my former ways, 

I'll show mankind ’twas through no wish of mine 
I used to give myself to rogues and knaves. 


Cx. Hang you, be off! 


The nuisance these friends are, 


Emerging suddenly when fortune smiles, 

Tcha! How they nudge your ribs, and punch your shins, 
Displaying each some token of goodwill. 

What man addressed me not? What agéd group 





firat of all, as Bergler observes, ‘‘ salutat 
Solem cuius lucem longo post tempore 
iam videt, ut solemus amicos salutare ; 
deinde terram Atticam quae eum quasi 
hospitio excipiat.” The Scholiast ex- 
plains TadAddos xrevdy redov by ry 
dxpérokyy, and no doubt rightly; for 
wedoy is very frequently used to denote 
sacred ground, and no word could more 
fitly express the “flat oblong” top of 
. the acropolis which was the special 
’ home and sanctuary of Athene. Henge 
in Lysistrata 845 the Chorus of Women, 
praying to the Goddess that they may 
be the means of delivering Hellas from 


madness and war, add ¢q’ olowep, & 
xpuvaohdépa Llodovxe, was goxyor Spas, 
meaning the acropolis which they have 
that morning seized. The Theatre was 
open to both the Sun and the Acropolis. 
782. Bad’ és xépaxas] Now Chremylus 
enters, with difficulty extricating him- 
self from the throng of adulators, of 
whose great affection for himeelf he 
was not even aware until it had been 
noised about that Wealth had visited 
his house. At the first rumour of his 
prosperity they at once make their 
appearance (of dawépuevo:) like a cloud 
of gnats at the first gleam of sunshine. 


88 WAOTTOS 


mepeatepavacey év ayopa mpecBurixés ; 


® dirrar’ dvépay, kai od Kai od yxalpere. 


gépe vuv, vopuos ydp éort, TA katraxvopata 


‘ v4 ~ 
TauTi KaTaxéw cov AaPoica. 


TIA. pndapas. 790 


€nod yap eloréyros els tiv oixiay 
mpotioTa Kai Bréwravros ovdey expéperv 
TpeT@oes Eotiv, GAAA padrov elogéeperr. 


ITA. 


elr’ odyi Séfer Sijra Ta Karayvopare ; 
évOov ye mapa tiv éoriav, domwep vopos- 


795 


éreta Kai Tov dbprov éxgvyorpey dy. 
ov yap mpemadées éort TO StdarxdrAp 
loyddia Kat tpwydda Trois Oewpévors 
mpoBarévr, émrt robras elr dvayxdfew yedav. 


ev mdvu déyers: ws Activixés y obroai 


800 


dvicrad ds dpracbyevos tas loyddas. 


KA. 


as 40) mpodrrev, avdpes, tor eddaipbvas, 





787. meptearepdvecey] = Encircled. 
‘“‘quae me turbae senilis corona non 
cinxit in foro ? ’’°—Hemsterhuys. 

788. & didrar’ av8pav] Now the wife 
of Chremylus returns with her «care 
xvopara, and gives to both her husband 
and Wealth a hearty welcome to the 
house. 

795. Sowep vépos] As the custom is. 
See the note on 768 supra. 

796. rov dprov] The vulgar stuff, 
which sought to raise a laugh by mere 
farcical buffoonery, and not by the 
genuine wit and humour of the Comic 
Play. This vulgarity Aristophanes 
always strove to banish from the Attic 
stage ; see Clouds 537-44, Wasps 57-66, 
Peace 789-50. In the last-mentioned 


Comedy he is supposed to have departed 
from his own rule by allowing the 
servant, during the sacrifice there re- 
presented, to throw grain among the 
audience; but I doubt, as Trygaeus in 
the play seems to have doubted, if any 
was really thrown. 

797. ov yap mperddes] Wealth refuses 
to have the xarayiocpara showered on 
the open stage for two reasons; (1) be- 
cause it would not be mperades to himself 
(see four lines above): and (2) because 
it would not be mperddes to the Poet. 
The use of the definite article shows 
that he does not mean any Poet, but is 
referring directly to the Poet whose 
play he is now representing. A trick 
of this sort, he means, would be un- 
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| Failed to enwreathe me in the market-place ? 

Wire. Dearest of men, O welcome you and you. 
Come now, I'll take these welcoming-gifts and pour them 
O’er you, as custom bids. We. Excuse me,no. _ 
When first I’m entering with my sight restored 
Into a house, ’twere meeter far that I 
Confer a largess rather than receive. 

Wire. Then won’t you take the welcoming-gifte I bring? 


WE. 


Aye, by the hearth within, as custom bids. 


So too we ‘scape the vulgar tricks of farce. ——” 
It is not meet, with such a Bard as ours, 

To fling a shower of figs and comfits out 
Amongst the audience, just to make them laugh. 


WIFE. 


Well said indeed: for Dexinicus there 


Is rising up, to scramble for the figs. 


Car, 


worthy of Aristophanes, who has always 
set himself against such means of raising 
a laugh. 

800. Aeginxos] The Scholiasts are not 
sure who Dexinicus was, but rather 
suspect him to have been a grasping 
officer who never let. slip any oppor- 
tunity of gaining some advantage for 
himself. After this little sally of the 
wife they all go into the house, and 
the stage is left vacant. Here, in the 
earlier Comedies, would have come 
a Choral song to pass the time before 
the reentry of Cario. Henceforth he 
and Chremylus come out by turns; 
they are never on the stage together. 
Cario interviews the Good Man and the 
Informer; then Chremylus, the Old 


How pleasant ’tis to lead a prosperous life, 


Lady and her Young Man; then Cario, 
Hermes; and finally Chremylus the 
Priest and the Old Lady again. 

802. as 730 mpdrrev] Again some 
interval must be taken to have elapsed, 
and Cario now comes from the house to 
recount the wonderful things that are 
taking place within. Everything is 
changed by the advent of Wealth. The 
bins are overflowing with grain, and 
the flagons with wine. The vessels are 
heaped full of silver and gold; the 
cisterns are running over with oil; the 
commonest utensils are changed, some 
into silver, some into bronze; whilst as 
for golden staters, they are so plentiful 
that the very servants use them, as we 
might say, for pitch and toss. The 
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kal raira pndev efeveyxévr’ oixober. 
hpiv yap dyabav awpds els riy olklay 


érecoméraixey ovdey nduxnxdory. 


[obra 7d wAourety cory HOD mpadypa df.) 
} pev ourdin peorh ‘ott Nevxav adrdirov, 
of & dpudopis olvoy pédavos dvOocplov. 
dravra 3 ipiv dpyuplov Kai xpvotou 

Tad oxevdpia wARpN oTiv, dore Oavpdoat. 


7d dpéap 8 édaiov peoréby: ai 6 AfxvOa 


810 


pupov yépovat, rd 8 tirep@ov lox déov. 

dfis 6¢ maca Kai Nowmddiov Kai xérpa 

XaAKH yéyove: rovs de mivaxloxous Tods campods 
rovs lyOunpods dpyupots mdpecO spay. 


6 5 lmvis yéyov’ hiv éLanlens eXepdvrivos. 


815 


oraripot & of Oepdrovres dpridfopev 
Xpvaois, drowaperba 5S od dNiOors Ert, 


Scholiasts tell us that all this is adum- 
brated from a scene in the Inachus of 
Sophocles, where Zeus (seemingly ac- 
companied by Wealth, see on 727 supra) 
enters into the house and immediately 
wdyra peora ayabar éyévero. 

808. pndev éfeveyxdyr’ ofxobey] With no 
outlay of our own. nov rd evruyeiy, cai 
padiota diya dyadeapdrey yirdperor.— 
Scholiast. 

805. dmresoprénatxey] Has broken in upon 
us, as if he were speaking of a hostile 
irruption, And the words which follow, 
obden ndcxnxdow, may either carry on the 
idea, though we had done tt no wrong 
(supra 428, 457. iSploauer atrdy ovdéy 
neinxéra, St. Chrysostom, Hom. V in 
Rom. 470 A), or mean generally though 
we had.done no wrong ; such good fortune 


having been the appanage, until now, 
of the ddc«oc rather than the dixaco:, 
supra 28-88, 502-4. One Scholiast 
says éreconéraxer® eloenndnoe, xupios émi 
orpareias wodepiov, 8d nailev dwnveyxer 
“ obdey nducnxédow.” And another raifey 
rourd now, as trav wodday ef adkxias 
pdvns wAovTourress. 

806. 4 ourin)‘H dpro6jxn.—Scholiast. 
The barley with which it is full is 
termed white, both because as the Scho- 
liast says, mpovxes ra Aevxd réy aArdirey, 
and also by way of contrast with the 
pédas olvos, though pédas, which in 
Homer is a frequent epithet of both 
blood and wine, does not really mean 
black, but blood-red. ‘The King sits in 
Dumferling toune, Drinking the bluid- 
reid wine.” Qn oivos avbocpias, wine 
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And that, expending nothing of one’s own. 
Into this house a heap of golden joys 
Has hurled itself though nothing wrong we’ve done. 
Truly a sweet and pleasant thing is wealth. 
With good white barley is our garner filled 
And all our casks with red and fragrant wine. 
And every vessel in the house is crammed 
With gold and silver, wonderful to see. 
The tank o’erflows with oil; the oil-flasks teem 
With precious unguents ; and the loft with figs. 
And every cruet, pitcher, pannikin, 
Is turned to bronze; the mouldy trencherlets 
That held the fish are all of silver now. 
Our lantern, all at once, is ivory-framed. 

“And we the servants, play at odd-or-even 
With golden staters; and to cleanse us, use 


with a bouquet, see Frogs 1150 and the 
note there. 

815. is»és] The word has many signi- 
fications ; but in this passage it no doubt 
means & lantern, as it does in Peace 841 
lirvovs Cxovres dv 8¢ rois lrvoias rip. 

816. orarnpo:] These were not Athe- 
nian coins; but gold staters were issued 
by many states, such as Lydia, Cyzicus, 
and Lampsacus, and were frequently 
found in Athens. Their value varied, 
but possibly we should not be far wrong 
in estimating their average value to be 
that of an English guinea. Though not 
uncommon in Athens, they had hitherto 
been extremely uncommon in the house- 
- hold of Chremylus. But now they are 
so abundant that the very servants play 
even or odd with them; a boyish game, 


where one holds out his closed hand, 
and the other guesses whether the 
articles it contains are of an even or 
odd number. Several references to the 
game are collected by Spanheim and 
others; such as Plato, Lysis, chap. 3 
(206 E) of ratdes rod drodurnpiou dy yevig 
npria{oy aorpaydAos maprdédXors; Horace, 
Satires ii. 3. 248 ‘“‘ Ludere par impar” ; 
and the letter of Augustus to his 
daughter in Suetonius (Oct. 71) “ Misi 
tibi denarios ducentos quinquaginta, 
quos singulis convivis dederam, si vellent 
inter se inter coenam vel talis vel par 
impar ludere."’ 

817. od AiBots] No longer with stones, 
which were usually employed for that 
purpose; see the note on Peace 1230. 
This is the point of a little interchange 
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adAA okopodios bwd tpudys éxdorore. 
kai vov 6 Seorérns pev evdov Bovburet 


iv Kal Tpdyov Kal xptoy éorepavapévos, 


éuet & eférep Wer 6 xanvés. 


évdov pévery fv. Edaxve yap ra Brehapd pov. 


AI. Grou per’ énod madépiov, tva mpds Tov Gedy 


iwpev. 


Al. 


KA. éa, rls 06’ 6 mpoctay ovroai ; 
avijp mpbrepov pev GOs, viv & evruyis. 


KA. dfdov ért tev ypnoray tis, ds Eorkas, «7. 


AI. pddor’. 


KA. érecra rod dé; 


qo peyddov ydp povoriv adyaday airios. 
éya yap ixaviv ovclay mapa Tob marpos 


AaBay émjpxovuy rots Seopévors trav piroy, 


820 
ovx olés re yap 
825 
AI. mpéds rév Oedv 
830 


elvat voul{ov yphotpov mpds Tov Biov. 
KA. 4 mov we tayxéws érréderrev Td yphpara. 


AI. Komsdy pey ody. 
AI. xopidy pev odv. 


KA. ovxoby pera rair fod’ dbs. 
Kaya pv oun ods Téws 





of amenities between two courtesans 
(Athenaeus xiii. 41), one of whom was 
supposed to be afflicted with the stone, 
and the other with an incapacity to 
resist the calls of nature. 


What, have you got the stone, my girl? 
Gnathaena once to Mania cried. 
And if I had, I'd give tt you, 
To cleanse yourself, the girl replied. 


819. Sovévreit] Some think that the 
first syllable of this word has merely 
the augmentative force which it fre- 
quently possesses in compounds, as in 
Sovtyua infra 878. But it is more 
probable that Sovévreiy originally meant 
strictly to sacrifice an oz, and then 


became applicable to any sacrifice, 
whatever the victim. See Birds 1282. 
So also, observes Spanheim, SovxdAc: is 
the ordinary designation of shepherds. 
Chremylus, we are told, wore a wreath 
when in the act of sacrificing; and 
this was the universal custom. “To 
Xenophon, when he was sacrificing,” 
says Aelian, V. H. iii. 3, “came one 
from Mantineia, announcing that his 
son Gryllus had fallen in the battle. - 
Xenophon laid aside his wreath, but 
went on with the sacrifice. But when 
the messenger added that he died in 
the hour of victory [or, as Diogenes 
Laertius reports the saying, yevvaiws, 
as @ brave man should], Xenophon re- 
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Not stones, but garlic-leaves, so nice we are. 
And master now, with garlands round his brow, 
Is offering up hog, goat, and ram within. 

But me the smoke drove out. I could not bear 
To stay within ; it bit my eyelids so. 


Goop Man. Now then, young fellow, come along with me 


To find the God. 


Car. Eh? Who comes here, I wonder, 


G. M. A man once wretched, but so happy now. 

Car. One of the honest sort, I dare aver. 

G. M. Aye, Aye. Car. What want you now? G.M.Iam come to thank 
The God: great blessings hath he wrought for me. 


For I, inheriting a fair estate, 


Used it to help my comrades in their need, 
Esteeming that the wisest thing to do. 
Car. I guess your money soon began to fail. 


G. M. Aye, that it did! 
G. M. Aye, that I did! 


Car. And then you came to grief. 
And I supposed that they 





sumed the wreath.” Many illustrations 
of the custom are given by Kuhn and 
Perizonius in their notes on this chapter 
of Aelian. 

821. dué] MeraBodkn wdvrev, says the 
Scholiast, ef 6 pe Seordrns tropépes roy 
xaryov, 6 8¢ SovdAos of. 

. 828, grou «.r.A.J Such are the effects 
of the advent of Wealth upon the house- 
hold of Chremylus. We have now to 
see how the new dispensation affects 
the outer world. And first there enters 
& prosperous and well-dressed citizen, 
with an attendant carrying a tattered 
gaberdine and a very disreputable pair 
of shoes. This is an honest and worthy 
person who, so long as Wealth con- 


tinued to be blind, was poor and needy, 
but now finds himself suddenly enriched ; 
and who is coming, in gratitude, to offer 
his thanksgiving to the God. 

838. xopsdy per ody] A phrase of hearty 
assent, frequently employed by Plato; 
Republic v. 475 B, Theaetetus 155 A, 202 
C, 206 B, &c. It is here, with comic 
effect, used three times by the Good 
Man within the compass of six verses. 
The test of friendship which Aristo- 
phanes is here describing received its 
most famous illustration in the case 
of Timon of Athens, familiar to all 
English readers from Shakespeare's 


play. 
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eunpyérnoa Seopévous efew girous 


835 


dvras BeBalous, ef SenOelny wore 
of & éferpérovro xovx éSéxouy dpay pe ert. 


KA. xai xareyéXov y', ed of8 Sri. 


AI. Kxopdy pev ody. 


avypos yap dy trav oxevaploy p drddecev. 


KA. G@AX’ odyi viv. 


Al. dv@ dy éya mpds tov Oedy 


840 


mpocevgcpevos Fxw dixalws évOdde. 


KA. 


7d rpiBavioy de rl dévara: mpds rey Oey, . 


8 dépe pera cot rd waddpiov tourl; dpdaor. 


AI. 


Al. 

KA. 
KA. 
KA 
>=. 


7a 0 épBddta; 


kai tatr’ dvabiowy Epepes ody ; 
xeplevrd y' fres Sepa to Oep hépor. 
oipo: xaxodalpov, ds drbdwra delrAat0os, 


Kai tobr’ dvabyjowv tpyopat mpds tov Gedy. 

KA. pov évepunOns dir év atr@ ra peydra ; 

odx, GN’ évepplywa’ ern tpraxaldexa. 

Al. xat trabra ovvexeipdgero. 


845 


AI. vi) roy Aia. 


850 


Kai rptoxaxodaluoy Kal rerpdkis kal mevrdxis 
cai dwdexdxis kal pupidxis’ lod lov. 
obra trodkudbpm cuyKxéxpapat Calpovt. 





845. dvepundns] Initiated into the Great 
Mysteries. The pure white garment 
which was worn during the ceremony 
of initiation was naturally regarded 
with peculiar reverence; and, though 
occasionally used as a robe for a new- 
born child, was more frequently dedi- 
cated as an offering in the Temple, 
either of the Twain Goddesses them- 
selves, or of some other deity. But these 
robes were clean and new, xa@apai xal véas 
as the Scholiast says, and nothing could 
resemble them less than the miserable 
garb which it is now proposed to 
dedicate to the God. Thte can’t be the 
garment you were made a Mystic in, says 


Cario, laughing. No, says the other, s¢ 
is the garment I was nearly made an 
iciclein. Cario of course is not speaking 
seriously. oxdmrey els rd iudria rovrd 
gyow, says the Scholiast, gr: pumapd 
€orw. tos 8¢ elyow dv ols ris punbein 
ivariots ratra els Geov tivos dvaribevat. 
€mos 8€ ras rotavras otodds els réxvar 
ondpyava guAdrrovo:, xaGapal d¢ adv 


' tdpxoves cal yéiax. And another Scho- 


liast quotes from Melanthius “On the 
Mysteries” wdrpidy dor: rais beats anepoiy 
xal ras arodds rovs pvoras, év ais rvxovey 
punOerres. As to the words ra MeydAa 
the Scholiasts observe MeydAa xa Mixpa 
puornpta «¢redouvro «dy ='EXevoin = ris 
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Whom I had succoured in their need, would now 
Be glad to help me when in need myeelf. 
But all slipped off as though they saw me not. 


Car. And jeered you, I’llbe bound. G.M. Aye, that they did! 
The drought in all my vessels proved my ruin. 

Car. But notsonow. G. M. Therefore with nght good cause 
I come with thankfulness to praise the God. 

Car. - But what’s the meaning, by the Powers, of that, 


That ancient gaberdine your boy is bearing ? 
G. M. This too I bring, an offering to the God. 


Car. 


That’s not the robe you were initiate in? = - 


G. M. No, but I shivered thirteen years therein. 


Car. ‘Those shoes ? 
Car. 


Car. 


And them you bring as votive offerings? 
What charming presents to the God you bring ! 


G. M. Have weathered many a storm with me. 


G. M. Yes. 


INFORMER. O me unlucky! O my hard, hard fate |! 
O thrice unlucky, four times, five times, yea 


Twelve times, ten thousand times! 


O woe is me, 


So strong the spirit of ill-luck that swamps me. 


’Arrixys. ph Svrav 8¢ mpdrepoy Mixpar, 
éOdvros ‘Hpaxdéous xal OéAovros punOjvat, 
ered ydpos Fy “AOnvalas pydéva ~€évoy 
pueiy, aldecbévres thy atrod dperiy, xal ore 
Glros re fy ris wédéas nal vids rov Adds, 
érolnoay Mixpd pvornpia, dv ols avréy 
éuinoay. 

850. ofuos xaxodaipwv] We have 
witnessed the enrichment of an honest 
citizen; we are now to witness the 
impoverishment of a dishonest knave. 
A Common Informer enters, raging with 
hunger and spite; ready to launch 
accusations against every person he 
meets. He has brought his witness 
with him; for without a witness an 


Informer was powerless. Neither in 
this case nor in the former have we any 
intimation as to the process by which 
the change was effected. Enough for 
us to know that the good man was poor 
and is rich; and the bad man was rich 
and is poor. 

853. ovyxéxpaza] Ho is probably 
alluding to Creon’s lamentation (Soph. 
Antig. 1810) deiracos ya, Seraig de. 
ovyxéxpapa: dug. But having laid stress 
on the word xaxodainey just before, he 
SAYS ovyxéxpapa: Saipon, and inasmuch 
as he has described himself as pupidecs 
xaxodainova, he says rodypdpy (manifold, 
multitudinous) ovyxéxpapat Saino. But 
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KA. 


ti wor éariv 5 ri wémovOev dvOpwmos Kakéy ; 
ov yap cyxéTNa trétrovOa vuvi mpdypara, 


>. 


“AtroAdov atrorpétrate Kal Oeot gfrot, 


855 


amrodwAeKos Aravra tak THs oixlas 
dia tov Oedv Tovrov, rdv éxbpevoy Tudrdv 
wad avis, fvrep pi) AAGrwow ab dixat; 


Al. 


éya oxeddyv 7d mpaypa yryvdoKev Soxe. 


860 


mpooépxeTat ydp Tis Kaxds mpdtrov dyip, 
€ouxe & elvac rod movnpot Kbuparos. 


KA 
>T. 


vi) Alia, Kkades tolvuv rrotay drbAdvTAL. 
wou trot of 6 pbvos dravras tds movcious 
drocxdbpuevos ovTos tromnjoey evbéws, 


865 


el rddw avaBréwecev e€ apyis; 6 Oe 
WoAD pa&AAov évious eativ eLorwdEeKas. 


KA, 
KA 
>Y. 


kal tiva dédpaxe Sra robr ; 


SY. épe rovrovi, 


i) Tov Trovnpav qoba Kai ToLxmptyor ; 
pa Al’, ov pév ovv oP Syids Spay ovd? ev, 


870 


xouk to8 Siros ovK Exeré pou TA yphuara. 


KA 


as coBapis, © Aduarep, eloedrvbev 


6 cuxopdvrns. Sidov Sre Bovdtpia. — 


>. 


elrety & wemavovpynxas. 


mwoAuPdpos is not the apt word for this 
purpose ; and no doubt the Scholiast is 
right in suggesting that the poet is 
playing upon another meaning of ovyke- 
xpapa, I am mingled as water with wine. 
For roduddpos is used of strong wine 
which can bear a large admixture of 
water, rokd vdwp Sexdpuevos (Scholiast). 
Cf. Knights 1187. Both these passages 
are cited by Bergler. 


od per els dyopay lady raxéws ovx dv pOdvors ; 
éri rob rpoyod yap dei o° éxet otpeBAotpevov 
KA. oipdégépa av. 


862. rou rrovnpov xépparos] Of the bad 
stamp; & metaphor from coinage. Cf. 
infra 957, Ach. 517, Frogs 726. With 
the following line compare Peace 271. 

873. BovAuud] Tdev Awdrre’ mewa 
Alay. rives Bé e80s vdcou Pacts, ev 7) trohAG 
éaOiovres ov mAnpovvra.—Scholiast. ovx 
Spas obs xadovos BovdAyudvras, dre aei 
newaou; asks St. Chrysostom, Hom. I 
in 2 Thess. 513 A. And again, in Hom. 
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Car. 


Apollo shield us and ye gracious Gods, 


What dreadful misery has this poor wretch suffered ? 


Inr. What misery quoth’a? Shameful, scandalous wrong. 
Why all my goods are spirited away 
Through this same God, who shall be blind again 
If any justice can be found in Hellas. 

G. M 


. Methinks I’ve got a glimmering of the truth. 


This is some wretched fellow, come to grief ; 
Belike he is metal of the baser sort. . 


Then well done he to come to wrack and ruin. 
Where, where is he who promised he would make 


All of us wealthy in a trice, if only 
He could regain his sight? Some of us truly 
He has bronght to ruin rather than to wealth. 


Whom has he brought to ruin ? 
One of the rogues and housebreakers perchance ? 


Inv. Me, this chap. 


Inr. O ay, by Zeus and you’re quite rotten too. 
7Tis you have got my goods, I do believe. 
Car. How bold, Damater, has the Informing rogue 
Come blustering in! ’Tis plain he’s hunger-mad. 
Inr. You, sirrah, come to the market-place at once 


There to be broken on the wheel, and forced 


To tell your misdemeanours. 


VII in 2 Tim. 702 B, he compares avarice, 
as being insatiable, to that worst of 
diseases which is called BovAipia rapa réy 
larpaoy, Sray ris rroAAGy euhopovpevos, rot 
Aiperrey py draddXarrnrat. Bovdiyia yap 
Wuxijs 7 hrrapyupia, fh rode pew éepni- 
mAarat, ovderrore 3€ Corarat, GAX’ td ris 
émOvplas del xarateiveras. According to 
Aristotle SovAtuia was an insatiable 
hunger, accompanied by faintness and 


Car. You be hanged ! 


exhaustion, éxAvois xai dduvapia. Probl. 
viii, 9. And see Xenophon, Anabasis 
IV. v. 7, 8. 

875. eri rod rpoxot orpeBovpevor] 
Racked, broken on the wheel. He is 
threatening Cario, a slave, with a slave’s 
punishment. See the note on Frogs 
618. And cf. Peace 452, Lys. 846. It 
would seem from this passage that 
torture was inflicted in the agora. 
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AI. vi rév Ala rév corijpa, roddob y' &ftos 
dtract rots” EXAnow 6 beds otros, ef 
Tovs ouKopdvras éforEl KaKovds KaKOS. 
XT. ofpo: rddas: pov Kal od peréxov KarayenGs ; 880 
érei 1d0ev Ooiudriov eiAngas Todt ; 
éxOes & Exovr’ lddv o° ey rptBdviov. 
Al. ovdéy mporipe cov. gopa yap mpidpevos 
tov daxridiov rovdi map Evddpou dpaypiis. 
KA. dAX ovk verti “ cuxopdyrou Sfyparos.” 885 
ST. ap ov OBpis rads’ éori worAAG ; oKeOmTeETOr, 
5 rt d¢ rrotetrov €vOd0" ovK eipyKarov. 


ovx én’ dya0@ yap évOd8 éordy oddevi. 
KA. pa rov Al odkovy 7@ ye 08, odd’ ic8’ Sri. 
ST. awd ray éuav yap val pa Ala Seamvicerov. . 890 
KA. ds 6)’ dAnbeig od perd rod peéprupos 
Stappayelns, pndevbs y éutrAyjpevos. 
>. dpveicbov; evdov éoriv, & pLapwrdra, 
WON Xphpa Tepayav kal Kpe@y omrnpevor. 


880. xai ov] Now for the firat time he 
turns from Cario, and directs his question 
to the Good Man. The ipdrioy of to-day 
is contrasted with the rpiBdmnov of 
yesterday, just as in Plato's Symposium, 
chap. 34 (219 B), the izdrior of Alcibiades 
is contrasted with the rpiSev of Socrates. 

884. Evdayov] Eudamus, possibly, as 
Hemsterhuys suggests, the Eudemus of 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. ix. 17), was 
a vendor of magic’charms and amulets 
designed to protect the wearer from 
the poisonous bite of a snake or other 
malignant influence. No doubt the 
purpose of the charm was inscribed upon 
it, like a love-posy in an engagement 


ring. ‘‘Sententia haec est; ‘At non 
insculptum est in annulo tuo (optime 
éveort, plane ut Eqq. 955) Contra morsum 
calumniatoris’; genitivus diyparos pendet 
@.v. Saxridcos quod etsi additum non 
est, cogitatur tamen. Nempe annulis 
veterum magicis haud dubie vis et 
potestas, quam quisque haberet, inscribi 
solebat, dfewy Sizyparos, aut pappaxov.” 
Fritzsche, De Socrate veter. Comic. 
Quaest. Aristoph. p. 216. That charms 
took the form of rings is plain from 
many passages. In Lucian’s Navigium 
42, 48, Timolaus wishes for many dacrv- 
Aiovs, one to keep him in health, another 
to render him invisible, a third to make 
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. O, if the God would extirpate the whole 


Informer-brood, right well would he deserve, 
O Saviour Zeus, of all the Hellenic race ! 


Inr. 


You jeer me too? Alack, you shared the spoil, 


Or whence that brand new cloke? I'll take my oath 
I saw you yesterday in a gaberdine. 


G. M. 


I fear you not. I wear an antidote, 


A ring Eudemus sold me for a drachma. 


CaR. 
INF. 


?Tis not inscribed For an INFORMER’S BITE. 
Is not this insolence? Ye jest and jeer, 


And have not told me what you are doing here. 
"Tis for no good you two are here, I’m thinking. 


CaR. 
InP. 
Cak. 


Not for your good, you may be sure of that. 
For off my goods ye are going to dine, I trow. 
O that in very truth ye’d burst asunder, 


You and your witness, crammed with nothingness. 


INF. 


Dare ye deny it? In your house they are cooking 


A jolly lot of flesh and fish, you miscreants. 





all people love him, and so on. The 
Scholiast says SaxrvAoy, rv Aeydpevov 
dappakitny, Evmrodis Barras pépynrat. 
And Heeychius, daxridtos Pappaxirns, bv 
of happaxor&dat «dbacr murpdoxew dvri 
gappdxov. Kuster refers to the lines 
quoted by Athenaeua iii. 96 from the 
Omphale of Antiphanes, where the 
speaker, supposed to be Heracles, says, 
“Tf I feel ill, rapa Seprarov daxridios 
éort pot Spayzijs.” It is to these charms 
against “the poison of adders” that the 
heroine refers in Eur. Andromache 
269 seqq. 


Savoy ipweriv pev dyplay 
Gan Bporoia: Oeiv xatracrical riva, 


& 8 Zor’ éxldvns eal wupds weparépa, 
ob8els yuvainds pappax’ eedpnnéd ww 
Kans’ tocouréy topey dvOpimas Kakéy. 


— 892. dcappayeins) This is of course one 


of the commonest and most unmeaning 
of Greek imprecations. See supra 279, 
Birds 2, 1257, Frogs 955, Eccl. 803. 
But in the present passage Cario appears 
to employ it with special reference to 
the Informer’s accusation. ‘“ You say 
that we are going to feast off your 
goods; may you cram yourself with 
those we have got till you burst 
asunder.” And as they had nothing 
of his, this would involve his bursting 
asunder pndeyds eumAnpevos. 
— 
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a a * a rT AH KF 
vv, 0d, DU, DD, UU, DU. 


KA. kxaxédatpov, doppaive te; 


NAOTTOS 


érrel Totobréy y' duméxerat TptBadvior. 
SY. tair’ otv dvacyér éoriv, & Zeb xai Geol, 
rovrous wBplfev els Eu; of ds dy Oopas 


rt xpnoris dv Kal piddmodis réoyo KaKes. 


KA. ov gerAérrodts Kal xpnorés ; 


KA. kat phy érepwrnbels drrébxpival pot, 


KA. yewpyds ef; 

KA. @AQ’ eprropos ; 
KA. 
KA. 
=f. 


tl Sal; réxvny tiv’ Suabes ; 


Kal tov idlov mdévrov. 


895. 35 «.7.A.] This line, as Bentley 
pointed out, is naso, non ore, efferendus. 
It represents a succession of sniffings, 
produced by the nose; and not words 
or inarticulate sounds spoken with the 
mouth. In the Greek text, they form 
twelve syllables, to accord with the 
metre of the dialogue; in the transla- 
tion they are, for the same reason, 
necessarily reduced to ten. 

897. rpe8anov] The Informer’s garb, 
though not so utterly disreputable as 
the discarded gaberdine of the Good 
Man, seems to have been in much the 
same condition as that of his fellow- 
Informer in the Birds. See line 1416 
of that Comedy. 

9038. yewpyds ef;] In like manner 
Demosthenes, describing Aristogeiton 
(i. 60-68) as one who cuxodavray otk 
éwavero, says that there are 20,000 
Athenians who resort to the agora for 


895 

AI. rob piyxous y’ ics, 
900 

ST. ds oddels y' dip. 

SY. 7d zl; 
ST. perayxorAay p obras ole; 

SY. val, oxfrropal y', bray Trix. 

ST. od pa rdv Aia. 905 


mas ovv diéfns 7 1b0ev, pndey mom ; ; 
Ta&v Tis médeds elu EripeAnTs mpay udrov 
KA. ov; th paddy ; 


SY. BovrAopa. 


some useful businese, Aristogeiton 
alone has no business, ov réxvns, ov 
yewpyias, ox GdAns épyacias eripeXetrat, 
but he walks through the agora with 
his sting erect, looking about to see 
whom he can attack, and from whose 
fears he may hope to extort a bribe. 
904. oxirropai y] I am, at least I 
allege so on occasion. And this he 
would do for the purpose of escaping 
military service ; fumopos eivat oxnyropat, 
Eccl. 1027; see the note there. “Oray 
yérnrat xatpds smoNgpou europoy epuavroy 
drroxaA&, says the Scholiast. An éuzopos, 
as another Scholiast observes, is a 
merchant xara Oddarray éuropiay srotor- 
pevos. And the law of Athens, for the 
encouragement of commerce (I am 
borrowing from my own Commentary 
on the Ecclesiazusae), wisely exempted 
every bona fide merchant from liability 
to military service. And many no 
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(The Informer gives five double sniffs.) 
Car. Smell you aught, lackpurse? G.M. Maybe ’tis the cold, 
Look what a wretched gaberdine he’s wearing. 
Inr. O Zeus and Gods, can such affronte be borne 
From rogues like these ? O me, how vexed I am 
That I, a virtuous patriot, get such treatment. 
Car. What, you a virtuous patriot? Inv. No man more so. 
Car. Come then, I’ll ask youn—Answer me. INF. Well. Car. Are you 
A farmer? Inv. Do you take me for a fool ? 
Car. Amerchant? Inv. Aye, I feign so, on occasion. 
Car. Have you learned any trade? Inr. No, none by Zeus. 
Car. Then how and whence do you earn your livelihood ? 
Inr. All public matters and all private too 


Are in my charge. 


doubt sought to avail themselves of 
this exemption by pretending to be 
merchants when they were not really 
so. This is the fraud which the In- 
former here alleges that he was in 
the habit of practising whenever the 
occasion arose. 


—= 907. éripeAnrns] A superintendent, 


curator; the ordinary title of an official 
entrusted with any special charge; 
EmtpeAnrns Tay vewpioy, émyednrat Toy 
xpnvey and the like. The title occurs 
very frequently both in literature and 
in the inscriptions. Here the Informer 
means that all public and private affairs 
are under his special charge. Seeinfra 
920 and the note there. 

908. BovAopa] In certain cases it was 
open not merely to the person aggrieved, 
but to any one who would, rp BovAropérg, 
to take proceedings against a wrong- 
doer. This liberty was given by Solon’s 


Car. How so? 


Inv. ’Tis I wHO WILL. 


laws, and was accounted one of his 
most democratic measures; Polity of 
Athens chap. ix. As one example out 
of many, take the law cited in Demo- 
sthenes against Macartatus 71 (p. 1068}, 
the concluding sentence of which is 
droypadére 8é réy yy) wotovvyra ravra 6 
Bovddpevos mpds Tov Gpxovra. Unfor- 
tunately, this liberty gave rise to one 
of the greatest pests of Athenian life, 
a race of Common Informers whose 
profession it was to make a living out 
of the errors of their fellow citizens. 
We saw them at work in the first 
extant Comedy of Aristophanes; we 
find them, unaltered, in the last. For 
the speaker here means, I am é Bov- 
Adpevos, I am the Common Informer, 
I am the man who avail myself of 
Solon’s permission to harry my fellow 
Athenians. His auditors at once appre- 
ciate his meaning; and the allusion is 


a 
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KA. as odv dv eins xpnotis, © Torywpiyxe, 

el, coi mpoojKoy pndev, elt’ dex Odve ; 910 
SY. od yap mpoojKe: riv éuavrod pot woAw 

evepyereiv, ® Kempe, KAO Sov dy abéva; 
KA. evepyerety ovy éori rd rodurpay poveir ; 
ST. 7d pev odv BonOeiv rots vdpors Tots Ketpévors 

cal ui 'mitpére édv ris éEapaprdyp. 915 
KA. ovxouv Otxaoras éferirndes % arddus 


dpxew xabiornory ; 


continually recurring in the ensuing 
dialogue. 

910. mpoanxoy pndév] If, it being no 
business of yours, you are hated: that is, 
do things worthy of hatred. Si in tis 
quae nthil ad te attinent, odium tibi 
concilias, as Bergler translates it, and 
his translation is adopted by Brunck. 
And the Scholiasts say «i da ray mpay- 
patoy ray col pndey diahepdvrev arexOave 
rois avOpdros, and again da 1d émeyetpeiy 
aAAorpios mpdypacty. But it seems very 
probable, and the Informer’s answer 
makes it almost a certainty, that a line 
has dropped out, a line recording the 
conduct which removed the Informer 
from the ranks of the ypnorot, and made 
him an object of universal hatred. The 
translation gives the sense required 
rather than the strict meaning of the 
Greek asit stands. The words spoojxoy 
pnbéy are used absolutely. ss 
~ 912. 3 xérpe] There is an excellent 
description of the xémos in the para- 
phrase of ‘ Dionysius on Birds” ii. 10. 
“There is another bird,” writes the 
paraphrast, “ which the fishers call the 
xergos by reason of its lightness, é« ris 


YT. xarnyope? de rls; 


xou@érnros, for it runs with its feet on 
the top of the waves. And it is a sign 
of good-luck fo the fishers, for the 
birds spend their time where there are 
the largest shoals of fish, And more 
especially they accompany the tunnies, 
to eat the scraps left floating of the 
little fishes which they (the tunnies) 
tear to pieces with their teeth. So 
again they follow the dolphins to feed - 
on the blood of the fishes which the 
dolphins kill. Moreover they eat the 
Joam of the sea. And no man can easily 
catch the xémpo: asleep or idle, either 
on land or at sea, for they are always 
either hunting or flying.” This is so 
unmistakable a description of the 
Stormy Petrel (Thalassidroma Pelagica, 
Gould 448) which derives its name from 
walking on the water, like Saint Peter, 
that the identity of the two birds is 
universally admitted. The notion that 
the Petrel eats the foam of the sea is 
mentioned by Aristotle (N. H. ix. 85) 
ol 3¢ cero GNioxovrat rp appe’ Karrovat 
yap aurdy, and by the Scholiasts here, 
who say that boys are able to catch it 
while it is greedily eating the sea-foam 
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Car. Yov virtuous, housebreaker ? When all men hate you 
Meddling with matters which concern you not, 
Inr. What, think you, booby, it concerns me not 
To aid the State with all my might and main ? 
Car. To aid the State! Does that mean mischief-making ? 
Inr. It means upholding the established laws 
And punishing the rogues who break the same. 
Car. I thought the State appointed Justices 


For this one task. 


which they have thrown to inveigle it 
within their reach. And one of them 
puns, rather smartly, on the words 
aidper, foolish, and apps, foam; dpreoy 
adpoy, he says, drep diret appdv Oadarrioy 
éoéiev. That the Petrel snaps up the 
top of the surge is a fact; but its food 
is not the sea-foam iteelf, but the spawn 
and the tiny mollusca within it. As 
the Petre] is now far from being con- 
sidered an example of stupidity, it is 
perhaps permissible to resort, as I have 
done, to the ‘‘Booby” of the New 
World. 

—— 916. é£ewirndes] For that very purpose. 
én’ abr@ rovrw.—Scholiast. 

917. xarryopet 8¢ ris;] He is merely 
anticipating the argument of Jeremy 
Bentham, who throughout his volumin- 
ous works loses no opportunity of laud- 
ing and magnifying the Common In- 
former. I will give a few samples from 
various treatises. “Is the law useful ? 


To be so it must be executed ; and how 


is it to be executed without an Informer ? 
Without this coadjutor, a judge is but 
an empty name. Each in his sphere, 
they co-operate towards the same end. 


Inr. And who’s to prosecute ? 


Shall the judge then be held in honour 
and the Informer, without whom he is 
nothing, be vilified and contemned ?” 
(drexOnoerat, supra 910) Organization of 
Judicial Establishments, chap. viii. Tit. 6. 
And again, ‘The execution of the law. 
cannot be enforced, unless the violator. 
of it be denounced ; the assistance of. 
the Informer is therefore altogether as 
necessary and as meritorious as that of 
the Judge.” Rationale of Reward, i. 18. - 
And in his Principles of Penal Law, ii. 
3. (4) he suggests that a law should 
be passed for the encouragement of 
Informers, and that its preamble should 
contain the following statement. “ It is 
the artifice of bad men to seek to draw 
contempt upon them who by executing 
the laws would be a check upon their 
misdeeds. If the lawis just, asit ought 
to be, the Informer is the enemy of no 
man, but in proportion as that man is 
an enemy of the rest. In proportion as 
a@ man loves his country” (d:Adronks, 
supra 900) ‘‘ he will be active in bring- 
ing to justice all those who by the 
breach of the laws entrench on its 
prosperity.” The English pamphleteer 
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KA. 6 Bovddpevos. 


QAOTTOS 


aT. ovxoiv éxeivés cip eye. 


dor els Eu free ris wbdews Ta mpdypara. 


KA. 


vi) Ala, rovnpby répa mpoordrny exe. 


920 


éxeivo 3 ov Botror’ dv, jovylay éxov 


(nv dpyss ; 


>T. ddAd mpoBariov Biov Eyes, 


el ui) paveira: diarpiBA mis TS Blo. 


KA. ovd dv perapdbos ; 
KA. 
KA. 
>T. 


KardOov raxéws Ooludriov. 
éreO’ bréAvca. 


6 BovrAduevos. 


>T. 
KA. 


>. 
KA. 


SY. ofpot wepreiAnupa pédvos. 


ST. ob8 dy ef Solns yé po 
tov ITdotrov avrov Kal rd Baérrov ofvguov. 

AI. obros, col Aéyet. 
Al. wdvra raira coi AEyet. 
Kal pay mpocedOéra mpds eu spay évOadi 

KA. ovxoby éxeivds ely eyo. 
olpot tddas, drodvopat ped’ tpépay. 

ov yap aéwois radAXbrpra mrpdrrov éoOieww. 

dpas & mois; trait éyd papripopat. 

GAN’ olxerar pevyor dy eles pdprupa. 

KA. vuvi Boas ; 


925 


930 





has, of course unwittingly, adopted not 
only the ideas, but the very language, 
of the Aristophanic Informer. 
920. srompdy smpoorarny] Compare 
eace 684, Eccl. 176. He pretends to 
take the Informer’s vaunt eis éy’ Free rps 
moAews ra Spaypara as if it were a claim 
to be a xpocrarns rov dnpov, the leading 
demagogue of the day, of whom such 
a statement might without exaggeration 
be made. Of Cleophon for example, 
the mpoordrns at the close of the 
Peloponnesian War, Lysias says that for 
many years dcexeipere rad ris mddcos 
mavra. In the Matter of the Goods of 
Aristophanes 51. 
921. Bovdor’ dy] Are you a man WHO 
WILLS this? carrying on the allusion 


to the BovAoza: of 918 supra, to which 
he again refers, eight lines below. 
d:arpi8), in the Informer’s retort, corre- 
sponds very closely with our pastime. 
925. rd Badrrov cidquoy] Battus was 
the leader of the colony from Thera 
to Cyrene, over which he and his 
descendants reigned for eight genera- 
tions, their names being alternately 
Battus and Arcesilaus, see Hdt. iv. 
150-64. The last of the dynasty was 
the fourth Arcesilaus in whose honour 
Pindar composed his fourth and fifth 
Pythian odes. Under the Battiadae, 
Cyrene attained to great wealth and 
prosperity, its chief export being the 
famous silphium, highly valued both 
for its culinary and for its medicinal 
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Inr. I am that MAN WHO WILL. 


Therefore, at last, the State depends on me. 


Car. 


Fore Zeus, a worthless leader it has got. 


Come, WILL you this, to lead a quiet life 


And peaceful ? 


Inv. That’s a sheep’s life you’re describing, 


Living with nothing in the world to do. 


Car. Then you won't change ? 


Inv. Not if you gave me all 


Battus’s silphium, aye and Wealth to boot. 


Car. 
Car. 
Inr. 


Put off your cloke ! 


G. M. Fellow, to you he’s speaking. 
And then your shoes. G. M. All this to you he’s speaking. 
I dare you all. Come on and tackle me 


Whoever will. Car. I am that MAN WHO WILL. 


Inr. O me, they are stripping me in open day. 

Car. You choose to live by mischief-making, do you ? 
Inr. What are you at? I call you, friend, to witness. 
Caz. Methinks the witness that you brought has cut it. 
INF. 


O me! I am trapped alone. 


qualities. It was a sort of giant fennel, 
comprising probably both the ferula 
asafoetida and the ferula tingitana. 
The Cyrenaeans recognized their debt 
to this herb by placing its representa- 
tion on their coins. Probably silphium 
was at this moment very costly at 
Athens; so that “all the silphium of 
Cyrene” would convey the idea of 
enormous wealth. 


— 928. spocedOerw] The Informer, ac- 


customed to be feared by all, pays no 
heed to Cario’s orders, but dares them 
to “‘come on.” Come on who will he 
says. Iam that man who will, responds 
Cario, borrowing the language which 
the Informer himself had employed 
eleven lines before, and so inverting 


Car. Aye now you are roaring. © 


their respective positions. Cario is 
now 6 Bovddpevos, and with the assis- 
tance of the Good Man proceeds to strip 
off the Informer’s cloke and shoes. 

931. d£cois] You think jit. adgov xpi- 
yes, a8 the Scholiasts explain the word 
both here and on 1080 infra. 

983. pdprupa] The witness whom the 
Informer had with him, has thought it 
expedient to make his exit; and, as 
already observed, an Informer without 
his witness was in a helpless position. 
It is his recognition of that fact which 
gives force to his despairing pdévos in 
the following line, and makes him 
(infra 945) long for a yoke-fellow of the 
same character as himeelf. 
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SY. otpoe warn avOis. KA. dds od poe 7d rpiBdnor, 935 
iv’ dudiéow tov ovxopdytny Tourovi. 

Al. pr O90: lepdv ydp éore rod TlAobrov wdédau. 

KA. éretra rod KéAXov dvarebyoerat 
i} tept trovnpiy dvdpa Kat Totxwpdyoy ; 
TTdobrov dt xoopety inarios cepvois mpéret. 940 


Al. 
KA. 


tos & éuBadios rl yphoeral tis; elaré por. 
kai Taira mpos 7d pérwmov adrixa Oo) pdédra 


domep Kotive mpoorarradecow Toure. 


DY. drretpe yryvdonw yap fitrev ay todd 
tua: édy && av(uyov AdBw riva 945 
kal abKwwov, Todrov Tov isxupdv Oedy 


éyd troijnow tHpepov Sotvat dixny, 

dri) katadve mrepigavas els dy pévos 

tiv Onpoxpariay, otre tiv BovdAdv mbar 

Tv TOY ToALTaY obre THY ExkAnolay. 950 
AI. xai phy érecdd thy ravonNlay Tiv épiv 

€xov Badifes, els rd Badaveioy rpéxe 


935. ofpor pad’ ad&is] This scurvy 
fellow has the audacity to appropriate 
to himself the death-cries of Agamem- 
non and Clytaemnestra. Aesch. Ag. 
1843, 1845; Soph. Elect. 1415, 1416. 
See the note on Frogs 1214. 

988. dvarebjoera:] “Os dyvd@npa xpepa- 
cOnoerat. —Scholiast. The reminder 
that the rp:Bomoy is already a votive 
offering to Wealth suggests a new idea 
to Cario. He will treat the Informer 
as a stand, or a stock of wild olive 
within the sacred precincts, whereon 
such votive offerings were commonly 
suspended in honour of the God. The 
allusions to this custom by Horace 
(Odes i. 5. 13-16) and Virgil (Aen. xii. 


766-9) are too familiar to be cited 
here, 

943. xorivp] “Ore éri tov xorlvey cal 
Drv dév3pey ravraxov mpds rois lepois 
mpoomatra\evoves ta avabnpara.—Scho- 
liast. In Virgil, xii. 766, it was in fact 
on an oleaster that the shipwrecked 
mariners suspended their dripping gar- 
ments, a8 a votive offering to the God 
who had saved them from the perils of 
the deep. It would seem from 951 
infra that the old shoes are actually 
nailed or fastened to the Informer's 
mask which had doubtless been fashioned 
expressly for that purpose. 

946. xai cuxiworv] Though but a fig-tree 
one. The wood of the fig-tree is 
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Car. (To@. M.) Hand me your gaberdine, 


Inr. Ome! once more. 

I'll wrap this rogue of an Informer in it. 

G. M. Nay, that long since is dedicate to Wealth. 

Car. Where can it then more aptly be suspended 
Than on a rogue and housebreaker like this ? 
Wealth we will decorate with nobler robes. 

G. M. How shall we manage with my cast-off shoes? 

Car. Those on his forehead, as upon the stock 
Of a wild olive, will I nail at once. 

Inv. J’ll stay no longer; for, alone, I am weaker, 


I know, than you; but give me once a comrade, 

A WILLING one, and ere the day is spent | 

I'll bring this lusty God of yours to justice, 

For that, being only one, he is overthrowing — 

Our great democracy ; nor seeks to gain’ 

The Council’s sanction, or the Assembly’s either. 
G. M. Aye run you off, accoutred as you are 

In all my panoply, and take the station 





notoriously weak and useless ; ficulnus, 
inutile lignum. Hemsterhuys refers to 
the expressions cuxcwor dvdpes, feeble and 
useless workers, employed by Theocritus 
x. 45, and ovxivn vais, a worthless ship, 
illustrated by the Paroemiographers ; 
ra yap ouxwa €vAa evreAn xali dypnora, 
says Zenobius. It might seem therefore 
but a feeble prop wherewith to over- 
throw rovroy rdy icxupiy Gedy; but on 
_ the speaker's lips this feeble wood re- 
presents a dangerous ovxodarrys, a 
Common Informer like himeelf. Cf. 
Wasps 145 and the note there. The 
Scholiasts say that cixvov is trov rq 
doOevéoraroy’ rd yap vAov ris cunts dobe- 
yes kat avaedés, dbev Kat ouximm émixoupia. 


But they add cvxwoy roy cuxopayrny 
Kexaduppeévos Néyet, ard TIS TUKAS OXNpA- 
ricas 76 Svopa. 


952. «ls rd Badaveiov] We have seen 


.in the.Commentary on :585 supra, that 


in wintry: weather . the ‘needy: and 
shivering poor would seek for warmth 
and comfort by crowding round fhe 
bath-room stove. So in the time of 
Wealth’s blindness the Good Man had 
done. So now that Wealth can see, 
the Informer will have to do. On xopv- 
gaios the Scholiast says ‘Emei srept- 
ioravro wept 1d mip, dowep xopds, ev 
rois BaXaveios’ xopudaios 8€, 6 év xopy 
MP@Tos. 
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reir éxel Kopupaios éornxaws Oépov. 
Kaya yap elyov tiv ordoww ratrny toré. 


KA. dA’ 6 Badraveds ddger O¥pal’ adriv AaBov 


955 


tov bpyinédov: iddy yap avriy yyaoerat 
drt or éxelvou rol movnpod Kéuparos. 
-yo 8 elotwper, iva mporedén tov Oedr. 


TP. dp’, & dito: yéporres, emi tiv oixlay 


adlypeO Svrws Tob véov rovrou Oeob, 


960 


7) THs dd00 Td wrapdiray jpaprhiKapey ; 
XO. ddAn Io’ én’ adras tas Ovpas dduypévn, 

® pepaxtoxn muvOdve: yap opikas. : 
TP. dépe vuv éyd trav Evdober Kadéow tivd. 


XP. pi dir’: éyd yap avros é€eAjAvOa. 
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GAN 8 rt pdrdor’ EXpArAvOas Aéyew o Expijv. 
TP. wérovOa ded xai mapdévop’,  pidrate 

ad’ of yap 5 Oeds ovros Hp~aro BAérey, 

a&Biwrov elvai por tremoinxe Tov Blov. 


XP. 
év tais yuvaigiv 46a ; 


ti 8 tor; 7 mov Kai od cuxopdvtpia 
TP. pa Av eye pév ov. 


970 


XP. GAN’ ov Aaxodio’ Exwes ev TO ypdppatt ; 


958. va & eloiwpev] The Informer 
had disappeared after line 950; and 
now the Good Man and Cario enter the 
house; and the Chorus are alone in the 
orchestra. But almost immediately an 
Old Lady with the flowery frock (infra 
1199) and the juvenile manners (infra 
968) of a young love-sick girl appears 
upon the stage. With her is an 
attendant, carrying cakes and sweet- 
meats on a tray. 

959. ap’, & iro] “Ita solent per- 
contari locorum ignari, cum aedes 
alicuius quaerunt; Soph. Elect. 1098 


Gp, & yvuvaixes, dpa 1’ elonxovoaper 
"OpOas 8° 68ourropovper ta xpnConer; Id. 
Oed. Tyr. 924 Gp’ a» wap’ ipa, 3d févor, 
padop’ Girov Ta rov rupavyov Sopar’ édorly 
Oisiwov; vide nostrum infra 1171.”"— 
Bergler. The first line of the reply 
to this question is taken, with a slight 
variation, from Frogs 436. 

965. airés] This may mean either 
I myself, the Master, as in Frogs 520 
(see the note there): or, more probably, 
of myself, med sponte, as in Peace 638, 
Lys. 1107. 

970. cai od ovxopayrpia] It cannot, 
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I held erewhile beside the bath-room fire, 
The Coryphaeus of the starvelings‘there. 
Car. Nay, but the keeper of the baths will drag him 
Out by the ears; for he’ll at once perceive 
The man is metal of the baser sort. 
But go we in that you may pray the God. 


Op Lapy. Pray have we really reached, you dear old men, 
The very dwelling where this new God dwells ? 
Or have we altogether missed the way ? 
Cuor. No, you have really reached his very door, 
You dear young girl; for girl-like is your speech. 
O. L. O, then, I’ll sammon one of those within. 
Cu. Nay for, unsummoned, I have just come out. 
So tell me freely what has brought you here. 
O. L. O, sad, my dear, and anguished is my lot, 
. For ever since this God began to see 
My life’s been not worth living; all through him. 
Cu. What, were you too a she-informer then 
Amongst the women? O. L. No indeed, not I. 
Cu. Or, not elected, sat you judging— wine ? 


ae ee 


I think, be doubted that this is a direct 
reference to the Informer who has just 
left the stage; and some have therefore 
supposed that Chremylus and not Cario 
must have been the interlocutor in the 
preceding scene. But this is not 
@ necessary inference. Attic Comedy 
did not trouble iteelf about incon- 
sistencies and probabilities. It did not 
expect a spectator to say How did 
Chremylus know anything about the ovxo- 
gayrns ? The audience knew all about 
him, and that was enough. 

972. dv re ypdupar:] When all the ten 





Courts were sitting, each of the ten 
dicastic sections would draw at the 
balloting booths the letter of the 
Court-house in which it was that day 
to sit. But after the downfall of the 
Empire there would rarely be sufficient 
business to occupy all the Courts, and 
therefore some of the sections would 
draw blanks, and so would that day 
hold no sitting, and draw no pay. See 
the Commentary on Eccl. 681-8, and 
on 277 supra. But some of the poorer 
citizens would now, as at the date of 
the Wasps (see lines 804-12 of that 
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QAOTTOS 


TP. oxdmres: éya 8 xaraxéxvicpat Serdxpa. 
XP. otxouy épeis dvicaca Tov kuiopoy tive ; 


TP. dkové vur. 


fv pol Tt petpdxcov piroy, 


975 


mevixpoy pev, ddAdkws & evrrpbowmov kal Kaddv 
Kai ypynorév: el ydp rou denOelny éya, 
dravt’ érroles Kooplws pot Kal Karas: 

éya 8 éxelvp yf ad ra rdvO danpérovr. 


XP. 
re. 


rl 8 fy & vt cov pdror eed éxdotore ; 
ov m1oAAd: Kal yap éxvoulos pw joyxvvero. 


980 


GN’ dpyuplou Spaxpas dv irno’ etkoow 


els Iudriov, dxta 8 dv els drodjpata: 
Kal tats addedgais ayopacat xiTr@vioy 


éxédevoey dv, tH pntpl O inaridiov: 


985 


mupay 7 dy édeGOn pedipvay rerrdpov. 


XP. 


ob moAAd Tolvuy pa Tov “Améd\dAw Tabrd ye ~ 


elpnxas, dAAG Sirov Sre o yoyxvvero. 


rp. 


Kal tadra, rolvuy ody Evexey puonrias 
alrety p Epackev, GAAa gidrlas obvexa, 


990 


iva: Tovpoy indriov popay pepvyTd pov. 


XP. 
rp. 


Aéyers Epavt’ dvOpwmov éxvomidrara. 
GN’ ody? viv 26 6 BdedAupds Tov voby Exe 


pov avrov, GAA TOAD pebéctnKey mdvu. 


play), depend for their meals on their 
dicastic pay, and many, it appears, 
were the fraudulent devices to which 
they would resort to obtain it. One 
would attempt to sit in a dicastic 
section with which he was not really 
empanelled; that is the meaning of 
the present passage. Another would 
contrive to enter his name in more 
than one list, so as to diminish the 
chance of a blank; that is the meaning 
of 1166, 1167 infra. Frauds of this kind, 


if detected, were visited with condign 
punishment: «2 ris Stxaorns elojes pi 
KAnpdbeas eis rd Bixaornpioy, d:adpdpws 
é(nuovro, Scholiast at 277. See Fritz- 
sche, De Sortitione Judicum, pp. 58, 59. 
Here énives is substituted for ¢dixafes 
(or, as Mr. Green suggests, for éxpeves), 
for the sake of the familiar joke on the 
alleged bibulous propensities of Athenian 
women; and partly also because (except 
in & yuvatxoxparia) women of course could 
take no part in dicastic proceedings. 
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You jest; but I, poor soul, am misery-stung. 
What kind of misery stings you? tell me quick. 
I’d a lad that loved me well, 


Poor, but so handsome, and so fair to see, 
Quite virtuous too; whate’er I wished, he did 
In such a nice and gentlemanly way ; 

And what he wanted, I in turn supplied. 


Cu. 
O. L. 
In which he held me. 


What were the things he asked you to supply ? 
Not many: so prodigious the respect 
*T would be twenty drachmas 


To buy a cloke and, maybe, eight for shoes ; 

Then for his sisters he would want a gown, 

And just one mantle for his mother’s use, 

And twice twelve bushels of good wheat perchance. 


Cu. 


Not many truly were the gifts he asked ! 


Tis plain he held you in immense respect. 


O. L. 


And these he wanted not for greed, he swore, 


But for love’s sake, that when my robe he wore, 
He might, by that, remember me the more. 


Cu. 
O. L. 


A man prodigiously in love indeed ! 
Aye, but the scamp’s quite other-minded now. 


He’s altogether changed from what he was. 


977. nat yxpnorév] This seems an 
attempt to explain, what certainly 
needs explanation, how it was that 
Wealth had thought fit to enrich a 
youth of such questionable antecedents. 
So again infra 1008. 

982. dpaxpas eixoow] Twenty drachmas 
for a cloke, and eight for a pair of shoes, 
appear to have been considerably above 
the usual prices of these articles; and 
Boeckh observes that the youth must 
either have been asking for a larger sum 


than he intended to pay, or have con- 
templated the purchase of some specially 
costly kinds; Public Economy i. 18. 
In her love for the youth, the Old 
Lady thinks little of the presents she 
lavished upon him, but we are obviously 
intended fo regard them as of con- 
siderable magnitude, and the answer of 
Chremylus is merely ironical. 

989. yuonrias) Greed. Birds 1620. 
puonria® 1 wpds ériovwy dyayns amAnotia.— 
Photius. 
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éuod yap avr@ rév mAaKkobyra TouTovi 


TWAOTTOS® 


995 


kai Td\Na Tami Tob Trivaxos Tpayhpata 
érrévra mepwdons, dremovons 8 sre 


els éorrépay Aéott, 
rp. 


XP. rho &pac’ ; elwé por. 
dunta mpocarémepwev huiv tovrovi, 
ep” p 7’ exeioe pndérroré p’ edOciv Ext, 


1000 


Kai mpds éri rotrois elev drroméproy Ere 
médat rot foay Edxeuot MiAjoror. 


XP. 


dijdov Sri Tods Tpbrrous Tis Ov poyOnpds fy. 


éreita movTay ovKéed Herat pai: 


apo Tod 0 bad ris mevlas dravr érfobier. 
Kat pay mpd Tob y’ danuépat vi) td Oew 


rp. 


1005 


émi ray OUpay EBddicev del rv Euty. 


XP. én’ éxpopéy ; 


998. eis é€orépay] The time for lovers’ 
meetings. See infra 1201, Peace 966, 
Lys. 412, Eccl. 1047. 

999. dunra mpocarémepev] Et8os wAa- 
Kovyros yakaxra@dous. od pdvov ovx éd€faro 
ra d&pa pov, GAA Kai olxobey Exepe por 
@ do mAaxovwvriov.—Scholiast. But the 


TP. pa Al’, ddd ris povis pbvoy 


Scholiast has not seen the point, 
neither have the Commentators. These 
are in the nature of wedding presente, 
sent by the Old Lady to her lover, as 
by a bridegroom to the bride. See 
Athenaeus xiv. chaps. 49, 50. Thus 
Alexis, in his Homoea, says— 


No, by Asclepius, I’ve no joy in suppers, 
But, O, I do love bon-bons (rpayhyara). 
For these the bridegrooms, so I’m told, are wont 


To bring their brides. 


With cream-cakes (dynras), hare, and thrushes. O, I am 


So fond of these. 


And in the same chapter Athenaeus 
quotes from the Gynaecomania of 
Ampbhis, where one speaker enumerates 
as refined pleasures — 


dynes, olvos H3ds, ga, oncapyai, 
pbpov, orépayos, abaAnrpis. 


And the other exclaims 2 A:ooxépa— 
éyépara raw 8i8exa Gedy BerAfAvOas. 


1002. dda ror’ Foar] “ The Milesians, 
before they became immersed in luxury, 
overcame the Scythians, as Ephorus 
says, and founded the towns on the 
Hellespont, and colonized the Euxine 
sea with splendid cities; and all men 
flocked to Miletus. But when they gave 
themselves up to pleasure and luxury, 
the manhood of their city ebbed away, 
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So when I sent him this delicious cake, 
And all these bon-bons here upon the tray, 
Adding a whispered message that I hoped 


To come at even— 


Cu. Tell me what he did ? 
. He sent them back, and sent this cream-cake too, 


Upon condition that I come no more ; 
And said withal, Long since, in war's alarms 
Were the Milesians lusty men-at-arms. 


Cu. OO, then the lad’s not vicious; now he’s rich 
He cares for broth no longer, though before, 
When he was poor, he snapped up anything. 
O. L. O, by the Twain, and every day before, 
He used to come, a suppliant, to my door. 
Cu. What, for your funeral? O. L. No, he was but fain 





as Aristotle says, and there sprang 
up & proverb [dAa mor’ foay Gna 
Manors,” Athenaeus xii. 26. The line 
was originally composed by Anacreon, 
and was afterwards delivered by the 
oracle at Branchidae as a response to 
the Carian delegates who inquired 
whether they should accept the alli- 
ance of the Milesians against King 
Dareius. Such is the account given by 
the Scholiast here, and by the Paroemio- 
graphers (Bodleian 776, Zenobius v. 80, 
Gaisford pp. 95, 868). Phrases of this 
kind signify that the state of things to 
which they refer exists no longer; like 
Virgil's fuit_Ilium, “Tlium is a thing 
of the past”; and as, in Measure for 
Measure, Isabella, abandoning all hope 
of saving her brother's life, exclaims 
“T had a brother then,” meaning that 
she has one no longer. So Cicero, 
returning from the execution of Cati- 


line’s accomplices, announced their 
fate by the single word Virerunt (é{noav, 
Platarch, Cic. 22); and so Corbulo, 
recalled by his Master's jealousy from 
the scene of his anticipated triumphs, 


merely remarked & paxdptos of mddar 


srore orparnynoavres (Dio Cassius lx. 30); 
beatos quondam duces Romanos, Tacitas, 
Ann. xi. 20. Cf. Waspe 1060. 

1008. od poxOnpés] Here again the 
poet attempts to show that the youth 
was not an altogether unworthy reci- 
pient of Wealth’s bounty. See on 977 
supra. It was not to gratify his 
inherent vicious propensities that he 
responded to the Old Lady's advances. 
His poverty and not his will consented. 

1008. én’ éxpopdy] To your funeral. 
See Eccl. 926 and the note there. 
éxépew may almost be described as the 
teehnical word for “ bearing out” the 
dead. 
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épay axodcat. 


rp. 


WIAOTTOS 


XP. rob AaBeiv pev odv ydpw. 
cai vi) AL el Avmoupévny aicboird pe, 


1010 


vntrdpiov dv kai pdrriov tmexoplfero. 


XP. 
rp. 


erat iows nrno dy els srodypara. 
puornplos 8e trois peyddros dxoupévyny 


emt ris dudens Sri mporéBrewér pé tes, 


érumrréuny O1a Tov SAnv rhv tpépay. 


1015 


obrw opbdpa (nrérumos 6 veavioxos Ry. 


XP. 
rp. 
XP. 
rp. 
XP. 
TP. 
XP. 


povos yap 70e0", ds Eoxev, éoblov. 

kai tds ye xelpas mayKkddas exe p edn. 
dwére mporetvorey ye Spaypas etkoow. 

Slew re ris xpords Edackery HOU pov. 

ef Odovoy évéxers, eixérws ye vy Ala. 

7) Bréupa O ds Exot paraxdy Kal Kadév. 
ov oxatis Rv dvOpmmos, dAN Hrloraro 


1020 


ypaos Kampoons tadddia xarec Bie. 


rp. 


Tair ovv 6 Oeds, & Pin Avep, ovx dpOGs srotel, 


1025 


¢doxov Bonbeiv rots addtxoupévors del, 


XP. 
rP. 


tl yap mojo; dpdge, kai wempdgerat. 
dvayxdéoat Sixatby éort vi) Aia 


Tov ed rabévé’ dn’ épot mdéduw pe dvrevrroeiy: 


4 pnd drioby dyabdyv Sixatés éor Exec. 


1030 


XP. otxouy cal éxdorny dredlSou tiv viera cot ; 


1018. pvornplos rois peyd\o.s] That is, 
in the great procession from Athens to 
Eleusis, the earlier stages of which are 
so vividly brought before us in the 
Frogs. For, as was observed in the 
Commentary on line 401 of that play, 
ladies drove the twelve miles in their 
carriages.—It is much to be regretted 
that Professor Tucker in his handy 
little edition of the Frogs just published, 
should have repeated the strange theory 


(which he had previously advanced in 
the Classical Review) that Aristophanes 
is there describing the Little Mysterses ; 
a theory which destroys the whole 
significance of the episode, and appears 
to spring mainly from a confusion of 
the Aeuzoy upon which the Chorus are 
standing at its commencement, with 
the Aewuoves, the Thriasian and Eleuai- 
nian plains, for which they are depart- 
ing at its close. The expression oi 
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Cu. Your bounty to obtain. 


O. L. When in the dumps, he’d smother me with love —- 
Calling me “ little duck” and “ little dove.” 


Cu. 


And then begged something for a pair of shoes. 


O. L, And if perchance, when riding in my coach 
At the Great Mysteries, some gallant threw 
A glance my way, he’d beat me black and blue, 
So very jealous had the young man grown. 


Cu. 


Aye, Aye, he liked to eat his cake alone. 


O. L. He vowed my hands were passing fair and white. 
Cu. With twenty drachmas in them—well he might. 
O. L. And much he praised the fragrance of my skin. 


Cu. 


No doubt, no doubt, if Thasian you poured in. ‘ 


O. L. And then he swore my glance was soft and sweet. 


Cu. 


He was no fool; he knew the way to eat 


» The goodly substance of a fond old dame. 
O. L. O then, my dear, the God is much to blame. 
He said he’d right the injared, every one. 


Cu. 


What shall he do? speak, and the thing is done, 


O. L. He should, by Zeus, this graceless youth compel 
To recompense the love that loved him well ; 
Or no good fortune on the lad should light. 


Cu. 


pepunpévos, used simpliciter, can only 
mean persons fully and finally initiated 
into the highest Eleusinian mysteries. 

1019. Spayuas ekoow] The sum men- 
tioned in line 982 supra. 

1021. Odoroy] For the Thasian was 
one of the choicest, and quite the most 
fragrant, of the old Greek wines. It is 
thrice mentioned in these Comedies, 
and on éach occasion allusion is made 
to its incomparable bouquet. See Lysi- 


Did he not then repay you every night ? 


strata 196, 206. Eccl. 1119 and the 
Commentary there, 

1024. xanpdons] 'Epwropavois. épddia 
A€yovras xupias A fe res els Sarayny év 
17 680 (journey-money)* viv 8€ xaraxpn- 
orik@s ra mepdvra abrns xpnpara.—Scho- 
liast. 

1030. Sixaws éor’] Otherwise he does 
not deserve to receive any benefit from 
Wealth. For this use of Sixaws see 
Clouds 1283, 1434. 
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rp. 
XP. 
rp. 
XP. 
TP. 
XP. 
rp. 


ovK, dAAA Katacéonmas, os y' épol Soxeis. 
dia Saxrudlou pey odv Epey dv dtedAxdoars. 
el truyxdva y’ 6 daxréduos ay tyXla. 

kal phy 7d peipdxiov Todi wpooépyerat, 


WAOTTOS 


aX’ ovdéroré pe (Goay drodrehpew en. 
épbas ye: viv dé y’ ovKért oe Ci olerat. 
vd Tob yap ddyous xararérynx, ® pidrare. 


1035 


ovmep TdéAaL KaTnyopoica TUyydva- 


ouxe O él xGpov Badlfev. 


XP. gaiverat. 1040 


orepdvous yé rot Kal 8¢6' éxwv mopeverat. 


NEA. dowd(opat. 


TP. rif dnow; 


NEA. épyxala pidn, 


TONGA yeyéynoat TAX ye vi) Tov ovpavéy. 


rp. 
XP. 
rp. 
XP. 


rédaw' éyd ris Bpeos Hs SBplfopat. 
Gorxe Sid roAdod xpévov o éopaxévau. 
motov xpévou, rardvral’, ds map éepol xOes Fv; 
rouvavtiov trémovOe Tois trodAols Epa: 


1045 


peOvwr yap, os forxev, dévrepov Brérret. 


TP: 


obx, GAN dxbdacrés ori del rods Tpdrrovs. 


NEA. @ Ilovromécetdov cai Oeot mpecBurixoi,. 


1050 


év T@ mpocam@ tay putisoy bcas eet. 


IP. 


ad a, 


tiv dada ph por mpbogep’. 


XP. e& pévror r€Eyet. 


édy yap avriy els pévos omvbap AZBn, 





1083. ovdxére oe (yv] He considers you 
dead, now that you are of no further use 
to him. Avery similar idea is expressed 
in the Truculentus of Plautus i. 2. 62-5. 

1086. da SaxrvAiov] “When I was 
“about thy years, Hal, I could have 
crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring,” 
says Falstaff in the first part of Henry 
IV. The phrase in the text was, or 
became, @ proverb, éri ray dca Aurny f 


yooov loxv@v yvouéver. Diogenianus 
iv. 80, Zenobius iii. 18 (Gaisford’s 
Paroemiographers, pp. 185, 284). rpAia 
in the next line is a word of many 
meanings; but here it appears to 
signify the hoop of a sieve; Kocxivov 
xuxdos, Scholiast ; 7 wreptpdpea xocxivov, 
Horus in Etymol. Magn. 

1040. éni xépor] He has been to a 
wine-party, and is now coming away 
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O. L. He’d never leave me all my life, he said. 


Cu. 
O. L. 
Cu. 
O. L. 
Cu. 
O. L. 


And rightly too; but now he counts you dead. 
My dear, with love’s fierce pangs I’ve pined away. 
Nay rather, grown quite rotten, I should say. 

O, you could draw me through a ring, I know. 

A ring? A hoop that round a sieve could go. - 
O, here comes he of whom I've been complaining 


All this long while; this is that very lad! 


Bound to some revel surely. 


Cu. So it seems. 


At least, he has got the chaplets and the torch. 


Youru. Friends, I salute you. 


O. L. Eh? Yours. Mine ancient flame, 


How very suddenly you’ve got grey hair. Z 
O. L. O me, the insults I am forced to bear. 


Cu. 
O. L. 
Cu. 


What years, you wretch ? 


Tis years since last he saw you, I dare say. \ 
He saw me yesterday ! ee 
Why then his case is different from the rest ; 


When in his cups, methinks, he sees the best. 
O. L. No, this is just his naughty, saucy way. 


Yours. O Gods of eld! 


Poseidon of the Main ! 


What countless wrinkles does her face contain ! 


0. L. O10! 
Keep your torch off me, do. 


Cu. In that she’s right. 


For if one spark upon her skin should light, 


for a drunken revel, of which the 
wreath and the torch were the usual 
accompaniments. See Eccl. 691, 692 
and the note there. He is of course in 
® merry mood, and seeing a man and 
woman standing in the way, begins to 
salute them, but stops short on per- 
ceiving that it is his ancient flame, and 
changes his mode of address. His first 
word, dowd{oua, seems to have raised 


a little flutter of hope in the Old Lady's 
bosom, which is quickly dispelled as he 
proceeds. 

1050. Movrorécedoy] This compound, 
which does not occur elsewhere, is a 
mere comic, we might perhaps say, 
@ mere reveller’s equivalent of mdéyre 
Iidce:8ov. The youth has, at all events, 
got hold of the right Poseidon. See 
supra 396. 
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IAOTTO® 


@ b ? 7 
Oorep waaay eipertoyny Kkavoerat. 


NEA. BovAe dia xpébvou mpds pe maicas ; 


NEA. avrot, XaBoica xdpva. 
NEA. mécous tyes dddvras. 


xdyawy’> tye yap tpeis iows 7 Térrapas. 
NEA. aréricov Eva yap ybugtov pévov pope. 


IP. raddvrar’ dvdpay, ody vytalvew por Soxeis, 


wAuvéy LE TroLay Ev TorovTols avdpdow. 
NEA. évato pévrdy, ef ris éxmddbveré oe. 
XP. od dir’, eel viv pev KamndKds eet, 
ef & éxmdvveirat robro Td yipvdior, 


dec xarddnia Tod mpoodmou ra paxn. 


IP. yépwv avip dy ody bytalvew pot doxeis. 

NEA. rretpa pev obv icws ce Kal trav tirOloy 
épdmreral cov AavOdvew Soxady éEpé. 

TP. pa rv ‘Agpodirny, odk éuod y, & Bdedupe ov. 


XP. pa tiv ‘Exdrny, ov dyra’ pawoluny yap dv. 


IP. wot, réAav; 1055 
TP. vatdtdy riva ; 
XP. adAAA yvooopuat 
1060 
1065 
1070 


add’, @ veavlox, od é& Thy pelpaxa 


pucely we TaUTny. 


1054. eipeocayny] This is the harvest 
wreath, already mentioned in Knights 
729 and Wasps 399, and fully described 
in the note to the latter passage. It 
was an olive-branch wreathed with 
wool in which were stuck figs, bread- 
cakes, and vessels of honey, oil, and 
wine, symbols of the harvest and the 
vintage. These branches, after being 
carried about in the festival were hung 
out above the door of the house, as was 
the case with the harvest wreaths in 
the Knights and the Wasps, and would 
presently become as dry and combusti- 
ble as tinder. 

1057. é&dvras] The Scholiast says doy 


NEA. dAX’ eyo’ drrepgido. 


elreiy xapva, elev Gddvras as mpos ypauy, 
and explains that this was a child's 
game, something like the ‘‘even or 
odd” mentioned supra 816. One boy 
took some nuts, and holding up his 
closed hand, asked How many have I 
got? And if the other guessed right, 
he won the nuts; but if he guessed 
wrong, he had to pay, the Scholiast 
says as many as the first boy had in 
his hand ; but more probably, I imagine, 
the difference between his guess and 
the right number. In the Euthy- 
demus of Plato, chap. 21, Ctesippus says 
to one of the Sophists Oic6’ Evduvdnpor, 
érécous dddvras éxe, kat 6 Evdudnpos 
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’T would set her blazing, like a shrivelled wreath. 


Yourtu. Come shall we play together ? 
O. L. And what’s your little game ? 


Yours. Here with some nuts. 


Youtu. How many teeth you’ve got. 
She’s three, no, four. 


T’ll make a guess at that. 


O. L. Where ? for shame! 


Cu. How many teeth? 


Youtu. Pay up; you’ve lost: one grinder, and no more. 
O. L. Wretch, are you crazy that you make your friend 
A washing-pot before so many men ? 
Youtu. Were you well washed, ’twould do you good belike. 


Cu. 


No, no, she’s got up for the market now. 


But if her white-lead paint were washed away, 
Too plain you'd see the tatters of her face. 


O. L. So old and saucy ! 


Are you crazy too? 


Youtu. What, is he trying to corrupt you, love, 
Toying and fondling you when I’m not looking ? 
O. L. By Aphrodite, no, you villain you! 


CH. 


No, no, by Hecate, I’m not so daft. 


But come, my boy, I really can’t allow you 
To hate the girl Yours. Hate her? I love her dearly. 


éxédcovs ov; but though the language 
employed resembles that of the present 
passage, there is of course no allusion 
there to the childish game. 


1061." wAuvd» pe worav] Making me 


your washpot, sousing me with dirty 
water, that is, with abuse. The verb 
mdvvew is frequently used in this sense, 
as in Ach. 881; St. Chrys. Hom. XXV 
in Hebr. (281 A). 

1064. Yipvdcov] White lead, ceruse, used 
to whiten the complexion. See the 
notes on Eccl. 878 and 929. 

1066. ody tyaivew pos Soxeis] She 
addresses to Chremylus the very words 
which, six lines above, she had addressed 


to the Youth. She is an objectionable 
old lady, but one cannot help feeling 
a little pity for her at the way she is 
being baited by both the old man and 
the young man. 

1070. pa tiv ‘Exarny] The old lady 
having used a girl’s oath, pa riy "Adpo- 
8irny, quite inappropriate to her age 
and appearance, the old man responds 
with a woman's oath, pa ry ‘Exarny, 
equally inappropriate to his sex. On 
the wife’s oath by Hecate, supra 764, 
the Scholiast says xaOa yur) thy ‘Exarny 
cpyver, See Lys. 448, 738, Thesm. 858, 
Eccl. 70, 1097, and the note on Frogs 
1362. 
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XP. xai phy xarnyope yé cov. 


NAOTTOS 


NEA. 7f xarnyopet ; 


XP. eival o’ bBporiy dyno cal Aéyery Sri 


mwédrat mor faoav dAKipot MiAjatot. 
NEA. éy® wep? ratrns ov paxodpal cot, 


NEA. aloyuvépevos tiv HAtklay Tiv oy, érel 
ovx dy wor ddA@ Tobré y érérperroy rroeiy: 
viv & dit xalpwy ovdd\aBov riy pelpaxa. 


XP. off ofSa ray voiv: ovkér’ dois tows 


elvas pet avrijs. 


NEA. ovx dy dtadexOeiny dteomreKopevy 
bird puploy érav ye cal tTpicxiAlov. 
XP. Spos & éresdd wal rdv olvoy Hgilous 


alvev, cuvextroré éorl cot Kai THY Tpvya. 


NEA. @AN’ gore xopid® rpdé madaida Kai campd. 
XP. ovxoiy tpvyouros tatra mdvr’ ideerat. 
NEA. GAN’ elo’ elow 7G OG yap Bovropat 

€EhOay dvabeivas rods orepdvovs tovcd ods Exo. 


TP. éyd dé y atte cai ppdoa 7 Boddropat. 
XP. Odppet, pr) poBod. 


NEA. éyd dé y’ ov« eloerpe. 


1075 
XP. 7d rf; 
1080 
TP. 60 émirpéwr éori ris ; 
1085 
1090 





1079. rh»v peipaxa}] The girl as you call 
her, supra 1071. The words which follow 
018" ola rév your are repeated from Frogs 
580. As to dfcois seethe note on 931 supra. 

1081. 6 8 émerpéyor dori ris ;] These 
are perplexing words, and I am by no 
means sure of their meaning. But I 
think that the speaker is referring to 
the Youth's last remark that he will 
permit Chremylus to carry her off. That 
act therefore there is one who will per 
mit, 6 émrpéyor. But when it becomes 
@ question of the youth's deserting her, 
who ts tt will permit that? who is 
6 éemtpéyov there? Dobree refers to 
a line of Machon (Athenaeus xiii. chap. 


48, p. 580 D), ris 8 6 émirpeyvo dori oot ; 
And possibly ris 6 émrpéyov was a legal 
or technical formula of some sort. 
Hemsterhuys translates “jfierine potest 
ut quisquam permittat et tustum putet 
me quid ret amplius ipsi pro solita cow 
suetudine mecum sit? tam bene munitum 
esse suum in hunc adolescentem ius 
anus arbitrabatur.” And to the like 
effect Fischer and Beck. Others ex- 
plain the words otherwise. Dr. Ruther- 
ford (Classical Review, x. 100) says 
‘When Chremylus tells the young man 
that he can see that he no longer cares 
to keep company with the old woman, 
she turns to the spectators and with 
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Sending her word Long since, in war's alarms 
Were the Milesians lusty men-at-arms. 


Youts. Well, I won’t fight you for her sake, 


Cu. How mean you? 


Youtu. For I respect your age, since be you sure 
It is not everybody I’d permit 
To take my girl. You, take her and begone. 


Cu. 
You’d keep her company. 


I know, I know your drift; no longer now 
O. L. Who'll permit that? 


Youru. I won’t have anything to do with one 
Who has been the sport of thirteen thousand—suns. 


Cu. 


But, howsoever, as you drank the wine, 


You should, in justice, also drink the dregs. 
Youtu. Pheugh! they’re such very old and fusty dregs ! 


Cu. 
Youts. Well, go ye in. 


Won’t a dreg-strainer remedy all that? 
I want to dedicate 


The wreaths I am wearing to this gracious God. 
O. L. Aye then, I want to tell him something too. 
Yourn. Aye then, I’ll not goin. Cu. Come, don’t be frightened. 





supreme confidence in her charms, 
demands ‘Is there a man of you all 
who will let him keep company with 
me?’’’ But this really seems exactly 
the reverse of her meaning. It is his 
desertion of her, and not his keeping 
company with her, which requires the 
permission that it will not obtain. Nor 
does she anywhere display any confidence 
in the power of her own charms. _ 
1082. dseorAexwpern] Luvovorcacpern, 
dcepOappévn.—Scholiast. From omh\exde, 
or miexdo, akin to mdéxw. Cf. Lys. 152. 
One who has been embraced by 18,000 éréy, 
an expression intended to suggest 18,000 
comrades (from érns) but really meaning 


13,000 years (from éros). Alay moAddy 
woXtroy, says one Scholiast; ypdver jj 
wolray, another ; rd draéy mpoodOnxe, axe 
Tov auriy os ypavy, athird. Perhaps the 
word sunsin the translation may be taken 
as a play upon sons. 18,000 is of course 
the usual comic exaggeration; and the 
number thirteen, as Van Leeuwen ob- 
serves, is often used to signify a round or 
indefinite number; cf. supra 194, 846. 
* And see the remarks of Mr. Elmore and 
Dr. Postgate in Classical Review, xix 
486. The words ovx dy dadrexOeinv, I 
will have no converse with, I will have 
nothing to do with, occur in the like sense 
in Clouds 425. 


Cu. Your flouts and jeers, 
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ov yap Bidoera. 


TIAOTTO? 


NEA. wévu xada@s rolvuy dhéyers. 


ikavov yap auriy mpbrepoy brerirrovy ypébvor. 


Bs 5 
XP. 


Ba8if’* éyd 8€ cov xarémw eioépyopat. 
as ebrévas, & Zeb Baored, rd ypadtov 


1095 


domep Aerras TO petpaxiy mpoaloyerat. 


KA. 


tis 0 5 Kémrov riv Odpay; rouri ri Hy; 


ovdeis Eouxey* GANA SnTa 7d Ovptov 


Pbeyyépevoy Erdos xravoig. 
® Kaploy, dvdpevor. 


KA. otros, elwé pot, 


EP. céro Aéyo, 
1100 


avd tiv Odpav Exomres odtact opbdpa ; 


EP. 


pad Ai’, add’ Euerdrov- elr’ dvéwfds pe POdoas. 


GN éxxdret tov Seowébrny Tpéxov Taxd, 
€retta Thy yuvaika Kai Ta wadla, 


érera rods Oepdmrovras, eira Thy Kiva, 


EmelTa TAaUToV, €iTa THY UY. 
rd 9 
ri 8 éorw ; 


1093. twewirrovy] “Eouvouciafoy. mr- 
rouv 8¢ xupiws rd mirry xpiew ras vais.— 
Scholiast. 

1096. Somep Aerds] Aristophanes had 
already alluded in the Wasps to the 
marvellous power of adhesion which 
the limpet is known to possess; Somep 
Aerras, mpocexdpevos tH xion, Wasps 105. 
He could hardly have selected a more 
remarkable instance of tenacity. Its 
body, divested of the shell, weighs 
barely half an ounce; yet it is said that 
to detach it from ite rock in any direc-° 
tion requires a force of nearly 30 pounds, 
or 960 times its own weight, whilst to 
pull it off in the line of its adhesion 
requires a force of 62 pounds and up- 
wards, or 1984 times its own weight.— 


1105 
KA. eiwé pot, 


EP. 6 Zeds, & wévnpe, BovrAerat 


After this line they all go into the 
house, and the door is shut. Hermes 
enters, knocks at the door, and im- 
mediately conceals himself. Cario opens 
the door and sees nobody. Coming out 
in a hurry, he has in his hand a yxvrpa, 
containing xo:dXias (infra 1169) and dirty 
water (infra 1133). 

1099. xAavoid] Desires to weep. Eu- 
stathius (on Od. xxi. 50), referring to 
the present passage, appears to explain 
k\avoww by the words ¢ddAay «dale. 
The Scholiast and most Commentators 
explain it here by nxei, gemit, whines, 
and that seems to have been the idea of 
Eustathius, who is contrasting Homer’s 
door which roars like a bull, nure ravpos | 
Bockdpevos Aeon, with the door of 
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Youtu. I’m glad to bear it. 


I’ve had enough of her in days gone by. 
O. L. Come, go you on; I’ll follow close behind. 


Cu. O Zeus and King, the ancient woman sticks 
Tight as a limpet to her poor young man. 
Car. Who’s knocking at the door? Hallo, what’s this |! 


"T'was nobody it seems. The door shall smart, 


Making that row for nothing. 


Stop, Cario! don’t go in. 


Hermes, Hoi, you sir, 


Car. Hallo, you fellow, 


Was that you banging at the door so loudly ? 
Hern. No, I was going to when you flung it open. 
But run you in and call your master out, 
And then his wife, and then his little ones, 
And then the serving-men, and then the dog, 


And then yourself, and then the sow. 


What all this means. | 


Aristophanes which ¢6A« xdralav aoe 
veoytAa oxvdana. * But this would make 
POeyyépevoy almost superfluous, and it 
seems far better to take it, as the Oxford 
Lexicographers do, in the sense of wants 
to be punished, calls for punishment. 
The idea is precisely the same as that 
expressed in 276 supra. The adverb 
@\Aws means, as frequently elsewhere, 
without any reason. 

1102. pa A} ‘This is a direct false- 
hood,” say Messrs. Fielding and Young, 
in a note to their prose translation of the 
play ; and the observation, however dis- 
courteous, is undoubtedly just. Compare 
Eccl. 558 for another “‘direct falsehood " 
clinched with the same oath pa Ain. 

1106. riv ty] That pigs were kept 


CAR. (Severely.) Now tell me 


Herm. It means that Zeus is going 


witbin the outer door, afXeos Oupa, we 
know from Wasps 844, where see the 
note. And indeed this was the case 
with all the domestic animals. Vitru- 
vius (vi. 10) tells us that when you 
entered the outer door, the stables, 
equilia, were on one side, and the 
porter's lodge on the other. And hence 
it was that in Wasps 179 the donkey is 
brought out through the outer door; 
just as, when Marius was taken a 
prisoner to Fannia’s house at Minturnae, 
rév Gupaey dv; bacay, dvos tvduber éxaper. 
Platarch, Marius, chap. 38. The Bdpa- 
Opor into which all these unfortunates 
were to be plunged has already been 
mentioned, supra 4381. 
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TIAOTTOS 


és Tavrév buas ovyxuxyoas TpvBAloy 
dmagdmrarras els rd Bdépabpov éuBareirv. 


KA 


} yA@TTa TO KipuKt TobTwy TépveTat. 


1110 


drap dia rf O) tabs’ émtBovdeder troteiv 


EGS ; 
eipyacd’. 


EP. ériy Sevérara wdvrov mpaypdrov 


ag’ od yap tptar é£ apyiis Brérew 


6 [AoGros, ovdeis od ALBavwrdy, od dédvny, 


ov Waiordv, ody lepeiov, odx GAN ovde by 

KA. pa Ai’, ovdé ye 
Kax@s yap érepedciod Hyar tore. 

Kal trav pev ddAdAwv pot Oewy Hrrov pércL, 


hpty ere Over Tois Oeois. 
Ove. 


EP. 


éy® 0 diréd\wda Karrorérptppat. 
EP. apérepov yap elxov piv mapa rais kamndlow 


1116 


KA. owdpoveis. 
1120 


wdvr aya0’ éwber evOds, olvodrray, péXt, 
loyddas, 80° elxds éorw ‘Epyav éoOlew- 
vuvi Ot wewwav dvaBddny avamavopat. 


1110. 9 yAa@rra.. . répvera] The phrase 
1) yA@rra xwpis répyerac is illustrated in 
the notes on Peace 1060 and Birds 1705 ; 
but its combination here with the dative 
Tp xnpuxe requires some further con- 
sideration. ‘They poured libations," 
says Athenaeus (i. 28), speaking of the 
Homeric age, ‘when they rose from 
supper; and they poured them to 
Hermes, and not, as in later times, to 
Zevs réXecos: for Hermes is considered 
the patron of sleep. And to him too 
they pour libations over the tongues 
{of the victims] as they depart from 
their supper; for tongues are assigned 
to him, as the interpreters of thought, 
dd thy épunveiaw”; the last word of 
course referring to the name ‘Epuis. 
Its meaning may be illustrated from 
Aristotle, De Part. An. ii. 17, where it 


is said of birds ypavrat ty yAorry xat 
apes éppnveiay dAAnAos mayres pev, report 
d¢ ray érépwv paddrov. The Scholiaste 
say 9 yA@rra ray Ovopermv rp “Eppa 
8idora, dred) rev Adyov Beurdrns eoTiv. 
... KadAlorparos rev Gvopévww gyot ras 
yioooas rois xypufiw drovéperGa (80 
Suidas, s. v. and Proverb Coislin 288, 
Gaisford, p. 141) 8&6 «at rév mouth rp 
‘Eppy roy repyopévas airds. ... mpos 
dé rd Aeydpevoy Eatery ““H yAGrru te 
xnpux.” It must be remembered that 
Hermes was the herald of the Gods, 
and the patron of earthly heralds; and 
indeed the caduceus which he bore was 
merely the xnpixeov of the herald. It 
would seem that the tongues of the 
victims were cut out separately for the 
Herald Hermes; and then, the party 
breaking up to retire to their rest (see 
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To mix you up, you rascal, in one dish, 
And hurl you all into the Deadman’s Pit ! 


Car. 


Now for this herald must the tongue be cut. 


But what's the reason that he is going to do us 


Such a bad turn ? 


Herm. Because ye have done the basest 


And worst of deeds. Since Wealth began to see 
No laurel, meal-cake, victim, frankincense, 
Has any man on any altar laid 


Or aught beside. 


Car. Or ever will; for scant 


Your care for us in the evil days gone by. 
Herm. And for the other Gods I’m less concerned, 


But I myself am smashed and ruined. 


Car. Good. 


Heem. For until now the tavern-wives would bring 
From early dawn figs, honey, tipsy-cake, 
Titbits for Hermes, such as Hermes loved ; 
But now I idly cross my legs and starve. 


the Scholiast at Apoll. Rhod. i. 517), 
poured wine over the tongues, and offered 
them to the God. Hence arose the 
proverb 7 yA@rra re Knpuxt. Hermes in 
the present scene has come as the herald 
of ill tidings; and Cario, adopting the 
proverb, gives a different turn to its 
meaning; for on his lips it signifies 
The herald of this bad news shall have 
his tongue cut out; «Oe éxxomein, as the 
Scholiast explains it. 

1115. ob Wairdy, ody lepeiov] No meal- 
cake, no victim; no offering by rich or 
poor. See supra 188. The anticipation 
there expressed has now come true; 
and the Gods are in the same straits as 
when they were walled off by Peisthe- 
taerus in the Birds. 

1119. awdpoveis}] Ah, now you are 
talking sense. This special care of 


Number One appeals at once to the 
instincts of Cario, as being more appro- 
priate to the feelings of a slave than 
the high-flown threats and lamentations 
which Hermes has been pouring forth 
on account of his master. 

1121. oivotrray] Tipsy-cake. It is obvi- 
ous that as honey was the distinctive 
ingredient of the peAcrovrra, 80 wine 
must have been the distinctive ingredi- 
ent of the oivotrra. The Scholiasts tell 
us that either the flour was mixed with 
wine instead of water preparatory to 
being made into dough, or else the 
olyoUrra was @ mAaxovs flavoured with 
wine as well as with honey. 

1123. dyaSadny] With my feet up. dre 
éxav rovs médas.—Scholiast. Hermes, 
the lackey of Olympus (Peace 180), 
finds his occupation gone; he has 
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NAOTTOS 


KA, odkouy Stxalws, doris éwoles (npiay 


évlore roiair aydl’ Exon ; 


EP. oipot rdédas, 


1125 


oipot wAaKobvros Tob 'y rerpddc memeppévov. 


KA. 
EP. 
KA. 
EP. 
KA. 
EP. 


nothing to do but to sit with his feet 
up, and starve. This is the regular 
meaning of avaBudnv, and whatever may 
be thought of its usage in the Achar- 
nians, is clearly its meaning here. For 
the expression avaBadnvy xaOnpevos, dva- 
Badnv xabifew, Hemsterhuys refers to 
Pollux iii. 90 and vi. 175, and Athenaeus 
xli.88. It is impossible to accept Toup’s 
explanation, ‘‘but now I go to bed 
hungry, and lie in a garret.” 

1124, émoles (npiavy] "Avri rot éroies 
(nusovaebat rous tavra ra ayaba oot mapé- 
xovras.—Scholiast. Enimvero iure nunc 
esuris, qui damnum aliquando cauponis 
adferres, unde tot commoda percipiebas. 
—Hemsterhuys. Weare not told in what 
manner Hermes had ‘caused loss” to 
the tavern-keepers, but doubtless Cario 
is referring to some recent events or 
event, well known to the audience. In 
Peace 1226 an unsaleable article is said 
woewv (nuiay to the tradesman who 
bought it; and possibly there had lately 
been some unlucky speculations on the 
part of the tapsters which might reason- 
ably be laid at the door of ‘Eppis 
éurodaios. Or again they may have 
been the victims of some notable thefts, 


moGeis Tov ov tapévTa Kal pdrny Kadeis. 
olpot 8 KwArs hy eyo Karhobor: 

doxwdial’ évratba mpds riv aldpiar. 
omhdyxvov re Oeppay ay éye xarhobor. 
ddivn oe wepi Ta oddyyxy Coxe Te oT péehery. 
ofpor dt xdAtKos Irov iow Kexpapéevns. 


1130 


and Hermes we know was the God of 
thieves; as rov ‘“Eppov yaipovros rais 
x\orais.—Schol. on Peace 402. But 
these are only samples of the manner 
in which he might have shown his in- 
gratitude: there are many other ways 
in which he might have done so. He 
now indulges in a series of unavailing 
regrets, each in turn eliciting a cynical 
retort from Cario. 

1126. év rerpadc] On the fourth day of 
each month. The son of Maia was born 
on the fourth day of the moon (one 
would like to say, on the fourth of 
May); rerpade +H mporépn, rH pw réxe 
nérva Maia.— Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 
19. Beck refers to Plutarch’s Sym- 
posiacs, ix. 8. 2 where it is said “Eppy de 
padiora roy dpOpoy 4 rerpas avdxerat’ 
mod\Xot bé xat rerpads pynvis lorapévov 
yevérOa rov Gedy icropotor. And accord- 
ingly on that day he received special 
honours and special offerings. The 
Scholiast says, 7 rerpas évopifero rov 
*‘Epyov* xa) xa éxagrov unva raury Th Népa 
dvéBevto rp‘Eppy. This then is his first 
grievance; he has lost his Fourth-day 
honey-cake. 

1127. woOeis x.r.A.] In answer to his 
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And rightly too who, though such gifts you got, 
Herm. O, my hapless lot! 


O me, the Fourth-day cake in days gone by |! 


Car. 


You want the absent ; nought avails your cry. 


Hrxm. O me, the gammon which was erst my fare ! 
Caz. Here play your game on bladders, in the air. 
Herm. O me, the inwards which I ate so hot! 

Car. In your own inwards now a pain you've got. 
Herm. O me, the tankard, brimmed with half and half | 


first complaint Cario quotes a line from 
some unknown Tragedy, referring to the 
fruitless search of Heracles for his lost 
love Hylas. Hylas was drowned in a 
spring of fresh water on the southern 
coast of the Propontis, a Naiad, it was 
said, out of love for his beauty having 
drawn him down to herself through the 
pellucid wateras he stooped over it filling 
his pitcher. The story is told by Apol- 
lonius Rhodius in his first book, and is 
a favourite topic of the poets, And it 
was believed that after the other Argo- 
nauts had sailed away on their quest, 
Heracles still vainly seeking and call- 
ing for his friend heard a voice from 
Heaven saying rodeis rév ov mapévra xai 
parny xadeis. 

1129. doxwdjiafe] Play the game of 
leaping on bladders, from doxds, with 
@ play on xwAn (the victim's leg) in the 
preceding line. This leaping on blad- 
ders was a rustic amusement at the 
Attic Dionysia. The player hopped on 
the top of an inflated bladder (like our 
football), and: tried how long he could 
keep his balance in that position. 
Brunck refers to the well-known passage 
in which Virgil says that the Athenians, 


at their Dionysia, inter pocula laeti 
| Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per 
utres.—Georgics ii. 884. “Ackcodia fy 
€opri rov Avoyiaon, év 7 doxovs diabucdyres 
kai dyxovvres éppimrouy, kal dvwbev AXovTO 
émdveo avrav évt modi, éxivouy 8¢ yéAwra 
katamtmropres. 6 pévrot pl) KaTamecoy 
€AdpBavey doxdy otvov mAnpyn.— Scholiast. 
With the language of the line compare 
Thesm. 1001. 

1131. orpéheay] Cf. Peace 175, Thesm. 
484 


1132. icov ice] Half wine and half 
water, olvoy ico iam xexpapevoy bari, to 
use the fuller description given by 
Hippocrates. Cf. Acharnians 354. The 
phrase is frequently found in Athenaeus, 
and in the Greek medical writers. And 
as the ordinary proportion for moderate 
drinkers was three parts water to one 
part wine (Hesiod, W. and D. 596; An- 
thology, Evenus 15) the Scholiast is quite 
justified in calling this ‘‘ half and half” 
{wpérepoy pretty strong: though to the 
two young lovers in Aristaenetus (i. 3) 
it seemed a modest and proper mixture. 
As a substitute for this delicious 
draught, the very memory of which is 
sweet to Hermes, Cario offers him a 
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KA. ratrny émimiy drotpéxwv obx dy Pbdvocs ; 
EP. dp’ adpedAjoas dv rt rov cavrob pidov ; 
KA. ef rov 8ée y’ dv duvarés elpl o° apereiv. 1135 
EP. ef pot woploas dprov ri’ ed wemeppévov 

Soins xaragayeiv xal xpas veavixdv 

dv O66 dpeis Ev8ov. KA. XQ’ odbc Exdopa. 
EP. xal piv drére rt oxevdpiov rod Seomébrov 

dpéror’, éyd oe AavOdvey éwolovy cel. 1140 
KA. é¢’ o re peréxety Katros, © Torxwpiye. 

qKey yap dy cot vaords ev mereppévos. 
EP. érera rotrby y atris dv xarhobtes, 
KA. ov ydp pereixes ras loas mAnyds épnoi, 

dmbre rt AndOelnv wmavovpyhoas eyo. 1145 
EP. pi) pynotxaxnons, ef od Sud carédaBes. 

— EDAG Edvorxoy mpds Gedy SéfacGE pe. 

KA. Geir’ drroderav rods Oeods évOdde peveis ; 
EP. ra ydp wap spiv éort Berrlw rrond. 
KA. rf 8€; ravroponreiy doretob elvai oot Soxei ; 1150 
EP. warpis ydép éort mao’ ty’ dv mpdrry tis €d. 





drink of the dirty dish-water he has got 
in his yvrpa. See the note on 1096 
supra. 

1184. réy cavrot dior] Your fellow- 
slave. See the note on 681 supra. 

1188. dv Ovef ipets %y3ov] The savour 
of the cookery going on behind the 
scenes is as alluring to Hermes as it had 
previously been to the Informer. “ If 
Cario would but bring him out a loaf 
done to a nicety (ed wemeppévor), and a 
fresh juicy piece of meat!” But these 
things Cario tells him are oix ¢qopa, 
not to be brought ort. 

1141. éf’ ¢ re peréyav xairds] On 
condition that you had a share yourself. 


So in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
when Falstaff is protesting that his 
favour had enabled Pistol's many thefts 
to remain undetected, Didst thou not 
share? Hadst thou not fifteen pence? 
retorts his aggrieved and magniloquent 
retainer. 

1142. vacréds] This was “a large 
conical white cake, stuffed with al- 
monds and raisins, and with that mix- 
ture of blood and other rich ingredients 
which was called «xapvxn.” See the 
Commentary on Birds 567. Cario 
borrows the epithet ed wemeppevos from 
Hermes who had used it six lines above. 

1146. @vAnv] If you have captured 
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Caz. Begone your quickest, taking this to quaff. 

Hers. Will you not help a fellow-knave to live ? 

Car. If anything you want is mine to give. 

Herm. O, could you get me but one toothsome loaf, 
Or from the sacrifice you make within 


One slice of lusty meat ? 


Car. No exports here. 


Hers. O, whensoe’er your master’s goods you stole, 
"Twas I that caused you to escape detection. 
Car. Upon condition, ruffian, that you shared 
The spoils. A toothsome cake would go to you. 
Heem. And then you ate it every bit yourself. 


Car. 


But you, remember, never shared the kicks 


Were I perchance detected at my tricks. 
Herm. Well don’t bear malice, if you’ve Phyle got, 
But take me in to share your happy lot. 
Car. What, leave the Gods, and settle here below ? 
Herm. For things look better here than there, I trow. 
Car. Think you Deeertion is a name so grand? 
Herm. Where most I prosper, there’s my father-land. 


Phyle as Thrasybulus did, then grant 
an amnesty (4) p»ynotcaxnops) as Thrasy- 
bulus did. The capture of Phyle was 
the great initial success of Thrasybulus 
in his campaign to overthrow the 
Thirty, and restore the democratic con- 
stitution of Athens. The Amnesty was 
the end which crowned the work of 
that campaign. Like Thrasybulus, 
Hermes means, you have had your 
success ; like him therefore proclaim an 
amnesty, and bear no malice for what 
was done in former times. The words 
of the oath taken by all the people 
under the Amnesty of Thrasybulus are 
preserved by Andocides (de Mysteriis 


90) ; ob pynoiaxnow tev rodktrey ovdert 
TAny Tey Tpidxorvra Kal tov evdexa’ ovde 
rouray 8s dy €Bedy ebbivas iddva ris 
dpxns fis Apter. See also the conclud- 
ing sentences of the Second Book of 
Xenophon's Hellenics. 

1151. warpls yap] Bergler refers to 
a statement of Lysias (against Philo 6) 
that citizens who hold os maca yj 
marpis ¢orw avros dv 9 dy ra érirndeca 
éxoow have an eye not to their coun- 
try's good but to their own personal 
advantage; and Hemsterhuys to the 
saying attributed by Cicero to Teucer, 
Patria est ubicumque est bene, Tusc. 
Disp. v. 37, and to Davies's note there. 
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KA. 
EP. 
KA. 


EP. aad’ éumodaior. 


TAOTTOS 


ti nr dv eins Sheros hyiv evOds Sy; 

Tapa Tiv Oipay orpodaioy isptcacbé pe. 
aTpopaiov ; dX ovK Epyov ear’ obdty orpodar. 
KA. dAdd mrovroipev rl ody 


1155 


‘Epyijy madtyxdnnrov hpas Set rpépery ; 


EP. dAdAd 8bArov rofvuy. 


KA. d6Atov; fecord ye 


od yap Sédou vOv epyov, dA’ drdav rpbrrev. 


EP. dan’ hyeudrioy. 


EP. évaydémos rolvuy ~oopat. 


KA. dan’ 6 beds fbn Bréret, 
bo00 hyeubyos ovdey SenobpecO Eri. 


1160 


cal rl &r épeis ; 


TlA\otr@ ydp éort roto cupgpoporaror, 
ToLeiy ay@vas povotkods Kal yupyixots. 


KA. 


os dyabby éor’ érrwvuplas modrAds Exe 
ovros yap éfedpnxey abr@ Biériov. 


1166 


ovK érds dmavres of duxdfovres Sapa 


1153. orpodaioyv] Hermes now enu- 
merates several of his special characters 
(see the note on Frogs 1144) in the 
hope that one or other of them may 
win him an entrance into the house of 
Chremylus. He proposes himself as 
(1) Srpopaios the Hinge-God, so called 
because his statue was placed close to 
the hinge (crpodet’s, Thesm. 487) of the 
outer door, ¢ri dmrorpor7 ray dAdov 
x\erroy, a8 the Scholiast here says. 
Brpopaios’ 6 wapa rais Bupa l8pupevos 
‘Epps, wapa rév orpopéa rns OGupas, 
Etymol. Magn. Photius, Hesychius, 
Pollux viii. 72. These statues were 
the famous ‘Epyat, whose mutilation, 
just before the dispatch of the Sicilian 
expedition, was pregnant with such 
momentous results. See the note on 
Wasps 804. (2) ’Epsodaios, the God of 
Commerce, whom the Megarian, in Ach. 


816, invokes with delight, on making 
a fortunate bargain. For Hermes pre- 
sided over all bargains and traffic, and 
over all the business of the Agora. (8) 
Adnuos, the God of craft and deceitfulness, 
Thesm. 1202, Frogs 1144. This of 
course is one of his commonest titles at 
Athens, in the Tragic, no less than in 
the Comic, poets. He was the patron 
of, and himself the chief expert in, all 
manner of thieving, knavery, and deceit. 
(4) ‘“Hyepdros, the Guide-god. He was 
always the agent deputed by Zeus to 
conduct gods or men or dreams or the 
spirits of the dead to their appointed 
destinations. The Scholiast says that 
there was a statue to ‘Epps iryepdmnos at 
Athens ; and Pausanias mentions several 
places in which he was worshipped 
under that name. (5) ’Evayésos, the God 
of games. Aeschylus (Fragm. Inc. 90, 
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Car. How could we use you if we took you in? 
Heerm. Install me here, the Turn-god by the door. 
Car. The Turn-god? Turns and twists we want no more. 


Herm. The God of Commerce ? 


Car. Wealth we've got, nor need 


A petty-huckstering Hermes now to feed. 


Herm. The God of Craft ? 


Car. Craft ? quite the other way. 


Not craft, but Honesty, we need to-day. 


Herm. The God of guidance ? 


Car. Wealth can see, my boy ! 


A guide no more ’tis needful to employ. © 

Herm. The God of games? Aha, I’ve caught you there. 
For Wealth is always highly sympathetic 
With literary games, and games athletic. 


Car. 


How lucky ’tis to have a lot of names! 


He has gained a living by that “ God of games.” 
Not without cause our Justices contrive | 





Wagner) addresses Hermes as 'Evayone 
Maias xat Avs ‘Eppa, And Pindar speaks 
of évaydmos ‘Eppas in Pyth. ii. 10 and 
of ayomos ‘Eppas in Isthm. i. 60, refer- 
ring to him, on each occasion, as the 
awarder of the prize in the chariot races. 
In Heliodorus x. 81 Theagenes an 
accomplished wrestler is described as 
Thy évayovoy ‘Eppov réxvny neptBoxos. 

1154. orpeday] Twists and turns, with 
a play on the title frpopaios. Cf. Eccl. 
1026 od yap Set orpodijs. 

1156. wadeyxdrydov] The Scholiast 
tells us that the trader who sold his 
own productions in his own country 
was called an av’roreAns: that he who 
bought them and resold in the same 
country was strictly called a xdmn\os: 
that the ¢ymropos was a merchant who 
bought (whether from the abrommAns or 
from the xdrnAos) for sale in another 


country ; and that the maAryxamn\os was 
the trader in the foreign country who 
bought from the éymopos and resold 
there. St. Chrysostom, in his 38th Hem. 
in Matth. 480 C, couples xamnAovs and 
madtyxannrovs, And in his 85th Hom. 
in Id. 810 B he says, “If we, the priests 
of God, busy ourselves with trafficking 
for gain, éumdper «at madsyxanndov 
avadexopue8a Gpovridas.”” In the present 
passage mmaAtyxarmndos seems to mean 
merely a petty tradesman, a con- 
temptuous designation of the God of 
Commerce: whilst rpédev, which is 
frequently used in the sense of keeping 
the lower animals, seems also intended 
as aterm of disparagement. Cf. Clouds 
109, 1407, Wasps 885, Birds 1084, &c. 

1166. of Sexdfovres] This allusion is 
sufficiently explained in the note on 
972 supra. 


K 2 
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WAOTTOS 


omevdovow €v moAdois yeypépbat ypdupacry. 


EP. 


ouxouy eri rovras €iolw; 


KA. xal mddvé ye 


avrds mpocedOwv mpos 7d ppéap Tas Koirlas, 


iv’ edOéws Staxovixds elvat Soxjs. 


1170 


IE. tis dv ppdoee rod ‘ort Xpepiros por cages ; 


XP. ri 8 ori, ® BérAriote ; 


IE. rf yap dA’ 4 xaxds ; 


ag’ ov yap 6 Ildobros otros Fp~aro BAérey, 


drédonr’ dd Aipob. 


XP. 
IE. 
IE. 


Ovew er oddels dfcot. 


Katapayeiy yap ov exo, 
Kal taira tot awripos lepeds dv Abs. 

4 8 airia ris éoriv, & mpds Tov Oedy ; 

XP. rivos obvexa ; 
Sri mdvres elot mAovot Kalrot rére, 


1175 


87’ elyov ovdev, 6 pev dv fxov Eutropos 


COvoev lepetby rt owbels, 6 SE Tes dv 


1180 


Sixny adrogpuydéy: 6 8 av éxadXeepeiré tis, 
Kapé y’ exdret tov lepéa: viv 3 ovde els 
Ove: 73 mapdmav ovdey, od eivépyerat, 
wry amorarnobmevol ye mAeiv 7 puplo. 


XP. 
IE. 


ovKouv Ta voutfdpeva od Tobroy AapBaves ; 
tov ovv Ala tov caripa Kavrés pot Sond 


1185 


xalpev édoas vOGS avrob Karapeveiv. 
XP. Odppe xara@s ~orar yap, hy Oeds OéAp. 


1170. Scaxonxéds] Hermes had pre- 
sented himself in five of his best-known 
characters: but he had omitted that 
which was perhaps the most prominent 
of them all; viz. that he was the 
3edxovos of Zeus, the dcdxropos Apyeddrrns. 
-This sixth character therefore Cario 
here supplies. Let him take the xirpay 
which Cario is holding, and set to work 
at once to wash the xoAias. So he can 


make himeelf really useful in the house, 
and be still 6 dcdxovoc “Epps. Spanheim 
refers to line 968 of the Prometheus, 
where the suffering Titan calls Hermes 
roy Tov Tupdyvou Tov véou Sidxovoy. With 
this they both go into the house. 

1171. ris dv dpacee] Cf. Lys. 1086, 
Frogs 481. We now enter upon the 
concluding scene of the play. The 
priest of Zevs cwrjp (the rea) priest had 
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Their names to enter in more lists than one. 


Herm. Then on these terms I enter ? 


Car. Aye, come in. 


And take these guts, and wash them at the well, 
And s0, at once, be Hermes Ministrant. 


Prigst. O, tell me, where may Chremylus be found ? 
Cu. What cheer, my worthy fellow? Pr. What but ill? 
For ever since this Wealth began to see, 
I’m downright famished, I’ve got nought to eat, 
And that, although I’m Zeus the Saviour’s Priest. 
Cu. O, by the Powers, and what’s the cause of that ? 
Pr. No man will slay a victim now. Cu. Why not? 
Pr. Because they all are wealthy ; yet before, 
When men had nothing, one, a merchant saved 
From voyage-perils, one, escaped from law, 
Would come and sacrifice ; or else at home 
Perform his vows, and summon me, the Priest. 
But not a soul comes now, or body either, 
Except a lot of chaps to do their needs. 
Cu. Then don’t you take your wonted toll of that ? 
Pr. So I’ve myself a mind to cut the service 
Of Zeus the Saviour now, and settle here. 
Cu. Courage! God willing, all will yet be well. 


& prominent seat in the front row of 
the spectators) is seen hurrying up to 
the door, and Chremylus—for it is now 
his turn—comes out to ascertain his 
business. 

1178. mdvres alot wrovo1n}] Here then, 
quite at the fag-end of the play, we find 
that Poverty'’s forebodings have come 
true; that all men are rich, and none 
poor; and that Poverty is consequently 


banished from the land. See the note 
on 480 supra. 

1181. dy éxaddrepetro] Would be giving 
a sacrificial entertainment. édpralev dy rg 
oxcy.—Scholiast ; and though the words 
dy ro olxy are not necessarily involved in 
the meaning of the verb, they are cer- 
tainly implied here. As to dSicny arogv- 
ye» compare Clouds 167 4 padios pev-yor 
dy dropiyos Bixny. 
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TAOTTOZ 


6 Zeds 6 cwrip.yap mdpeoty evOdde, 


avréuaros fKov. 
XP. 


IE. dvr’ dyada roivuy déyets. 
iSpucbuel’ ovv avrixa pdr, dAAX treplpeve, 


1190 


rov TI\ofrov, ovirep wpérepov fv iSpupévos, 
rov émicObdopov dei purdrrav ris Oeod. 
GAN’ éxdbro tis Seipo Sgdas hypévas, 


ty éxwv mponyf TP OB ov. 
dpav raira yxpf. 
éya 8¢ rf tote ; 


rp. 


IE. mdvu pev ovv 1195 


XP. rdv TAobrov eam ris drew. 
XP. ras xvrpas, als roy Oedy 


Spvcbueba, AaBodo” emi rijs Kehadris pépe 
aepvas: Exovoa & FrAOes avr} mrotxira. 


rp. 


dv 8° obvex’ FAOov; ~= XP. wdvra cot wenpdgerat. 


1200 


héer yap 6 veavloxos ds o els éorrépay. 
TP. aan ef ye pévros v} AC eyyud od por 


1189. mdpeorw évOade] The Scholiasts 
and Commentators understand Chremy- 
lus to mean that Wealth himself is the 
real Zevs Zwrnp ; an interpretation which 
to my mind is destructive of the wit, 
and inconsistent with the language, of 
the passage. Chremylus merely observes 


that Zevs owrnp, not the real Zevs Zurjp — 


is within ; and he adds that he came of 
his own spontaneous motion, which was 
not the case with Wealth; the Priest 
could not have rejoiced at the good 
tidings had he received no tidings at 
all; and Chremylus, proceeding to 
speak of Wealth, does not employ the 
pronoun avrdy as if he were already the 
subject of their conversation, but intro- 
duces him as rd» Aovroy. Onthe other 
hand, we have already seen Hermes 
deserting the Olympian Court for the 
superior attractions of Wealth ; we have 
already heard (supra 587) of Zeus’s 


devotion to Wealth, and we know that 
he is now starving. And in my judge- 
ment Chremylus means that the great 
Zeus himself has followed the example 
of Hermes; so that the Priest, thinking 
to desert his God for the purpose of 
entering into the service of Wealth, 
finds that his God has been beforehand 


_ with him, and is already himself snugly 


ensconced within. 

1191. ddAa repipeve] These words are 
spoken parenthetically, 8:4 péoov as the 
Scholiast says. Atthe meremention of 
an impending installation service, the 
Priest manifests such eagerness and 
excitement, that Chremylus has for the 
moment to restrain his impetuosity. 
From this point to the close of the play 
Chremylus is arranging a great religious 
procession for the purpose of escorting 
Wealth in triumph to his proper home 
in the Athenian Treasure-house. There 
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For Zeus the Saviour is himself within, 


Coming unasked. 
Cu. 


Pr. O, excellent good news ! 
So we'll at once install—but bide awhile— 


Wealth in the place where he was erst installed, 
Guarding the Treasury in Athene’s Temple. 
Hi! bring me lighted candles. Take them, you, 


And march before the God. 


Cu. Call Wealth out, somebody. 


Pr. With all my heart. 
O.L. AndI? Cu. O, you. 


Here, balance me these installation pots 
Upon your head, and march along in state. 
You’ve got your festive robes at all events. 


O. L. But what I came for? 


Cu. Everything is right. 


The lad you love shall visit you to-night. 
O. L. O, if you pledge your honour that my boy 


was not much wealth in the Treasury 
now, owing to the cessation of the tribute 
paid by the allies, and to the enormous 
expenditure occasioned by the adhesion 
of Athens to the anti-Spartan League. 
1198. rdv értc6d8oporv] This was the 
inner cell at the rear of Athene’s Temple 
in the Acropolis. But which Athene ? 
the Polias or the Parthenos? The 
Scholiast here says that it was the 
Temple of Athene Polias, that is, the 
Erectheium ; oxic rov ved ris kaXouperns 
Tlodcados *A@nvas Sirdovs rotxos éxwy 
Gipay, Srov Fv OnoavpopvAdxioy. But 
most Scholars are in favour of the 
‘Parthenon. Boeckh's argument for this 
view (Public Economy iii. 20) may be 
disregarded, being based on the strange 
assumption that there was no Erec- 
theium in existence between 480 and 
408 B.c., an assumption which he 
afterwards acknowledged to be errone- 


ous. But there seems to be no trace of 
an Opisthodomus in the existing ruins 
of the Erectheium ; whereas the Opis- 
thodomus of the Parthenon is still 
traceable, and answers fairly well to 
the Scholiast’s description, drdois roiyos 
€xeav Oupay, Leake’s Athens i. 559, note. 
1197. é€yd 8¢ ri roa] The Old Lady 
suddenly reappears from the house, as 
brisk and as eager as ever. What is 
SHE to do? She, Chremylus says, shall 
carry ras xurpas in the procession. For 
in the religious ceremony of dedicating 
an altar or Temple, it was customary to 
offer pots of boiled pulse, edyapiornpia, 
as the Scholiast says, rjs mpdtms duuirns. 
So in Peace 923 we have ravrny (sc. rv 
Elpnynv) xurpas i8puréov, and in a frag- 
ment of our poet’s Danaides, quoted by 
the Scholiast both there and here— 
Mapripopa: 88 Zyvds ‘Epxeiov xurpas, 
pel’ av 5 Bapds obros l3pv6n woré. 
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MWAOTTOS 


Hew éxelvoy os ep, olow Tas yuUTpas. 


XP. 


Kai piv modD Tov dANwv yxuTpov Tavavria 
abras motor rais pey ddAX\as yap xvrpais 


1205 


} ypats treat’ dverdra, ratrns 6¢ viv 
ThS ypads émimoAns Ereoww ai ybrpat. 


XO. 


ovK tri rolvuy elxds pédAdEtv ovd pads, GAN dvayxapeiy 


els roUmicOev: Set yap xarémy trobrov doovras Erec Oat. 


1206. 7 ypais] Ipavs signifies not only 
an old woman, but also the scum which 
rises to the surface of boiled vegetables, 
soup, milk, and other éyyyara. Bergler 
refers to Athenaeus xiii. 49, where we 
are told that once when Menander 
came away from the theatre out of 
temper at the failure of his play, 
Glycera offered him a glass of boiled 


milk, but he would not have it, #» yap 
épeornxvia ypais aire (with a malicious 
allusion to Glycera’s age): but she 
merely replied “ Blow the ypais away, 
and then drink the milk.” And Span- 
heim cites Nicander’s Alexipharmaca 90 
where it said “ After drawing the milk 
from the udder, skim off from the 
draught the glistening scum, ¢quapiy de 
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Will come to-night, I’ll bear the pots with joy. 


Cy. 


These pots are not like other pote at all. 


In other pote the mother is atop, 
But here the mother’s underneath the pot. 


motov aroaivuco ypniyv.” In a note on 
Peace 928 (published a.p. 1866) I sug- 
gested that the play on the two mean- 
ings of the word might to some extent 
be preserved by the use of our word 
‘‘mother.”’ I do not think that the 
suggestion had been made before, but it 
is now universally adopted. 

1209. xardmy rovreyv] In the rear of 
the actors. The actors would depart 


Cxor. ’Tis the end of the Play, and we too must delay our departure no longer, but hasten away, 
And follow along at the rear of the throng, rejoicing and singing our festival song. 


from the stage; the Chorus, with dance 
and song, from the orchestra; but all 
are supposed to be combining in one 
great triumphal procession to the 
Acropolis; there to install Wealth, as 
@ perpetual resident, in a place with 
which he had once been familiar, but 
to which he had long been a stranger, 
viz. in the Treasury of the Athenian 
Republic at the back of Athene’s Temple. 
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OF VARIOUS READINGS 


THE Plutus, though the last in point of date, is placed first in the 
selection of Aristophanic Comedies which has come down to our time. 
And either for that reason, or because it is really the play most suitable 
for the commeneement of a study of the poet’s works, it is found in 
many more MSS. than any other of these plays. In his very valuable 
articles on “the MSS. of Aristophanes ”’ (in the first volume of “ Classical 
Philology ”) Professor John Williams White reckons it to be contained 
in no less than 148 MSS. Many of these, I believe, have never been 
collated and are probably not worthy of collation. In the following 
Table are included all those collated by Velsen, Brunck, and other critics, 
down to and including Dr. Blaydes. 

R. The Ravenna MS. 

V. The first Venetian (No. 474, St. Mark’s Library, Venice). 
P. The first Parisian (No. 2712, National Library, Paris). 

U. The Vaticano-Urbinas (No. 141, Urbino). 

(These four MSS. have been collated by Velsen. In the case of R. and 
V., I have always carefully verified his collations with the photogravures 
of those MSS.) 

p?, The third Parisian (No. 2717). 
P’, The fourth Parisian (C. B. 2). 
PS, Brunck’s own MS. 

(Brunck’s edition is founded on a collation of P. P?. P®. P°. In the 

Appendix to the Frogs, I mentioned that P®, had come into the possession 
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of Richard Heber, but I could not trace it further. Professor White 
tells us that it is now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge.) 


Pps, 
P. 


The fifth Parisian (No. 2820). - 

The seventh Parisian (No. 2718). 

The eighth Parisian (No. 2821). ~ 

The ninth Parisian (No. 2822). 

The tenth Parisian (No. 2823). 

The eleventh Parisian (No, 2824). 

The twelfth Parisian (No. 2825). 

The thirteenth Parisian (No. 2826). 

The fourteenth Parisian (No. 2827). 

The fifteenth Parisian (No. 2828). 

The sixteenth Parisian (No. 2880). 

The seventeenth Parisian (No. 2902). 

The eighteenth Parisian (Suppl. No. 97). . 
The nineteenth Parisian (Suppl. No. 185). 
The twentieth Parisian (Suppl. No. 468). 
The second Venetian (No. 472). 

The third Venetian (No. 475). 

The fourth Venetian (No. 478). 

The second Florentine (No. 81, 16, Laurentian Library), 
The third Florentine (No. 81, 13). | 

The fourth Florentine (No. 81, 35). 

The fifth Florentine (No. 2715, Bibl. Abbat). 
The sixth Florentine (No. 2779). 

The seventh Florentine (No. 88). 

The eighth Florentine (No. 81, 19, Laurentian Library). 
The second Milanese (N o. C. 222). 

The third Milanese (No. D. 64). 

The first Oxford (Bod]. Baroce. 127). 

The second Oxford (Id. 34). 

The third Oxford (Id. 48). 
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O°. The fourth Oxford [D’Orville’s] (Bodl. 1, 8, 18). 
Of. The fifth Oxford [Kuster’s] supposed to be the MS. in Lincoin 
College Library. 
O08. The sixth Oxford (Bodl. Canoniec. 40). 
O*, The seventh Oxford (Id. 46). 
O’. .The eighth Oxford (Bod]. Misc, 150). 
O°, The ninth Oxford (Id. 246). 
C. The first Cambridge (iii. 15). 
C1, The second Cambridge (iii. 15. Bound with C.). 
C*, The third Cambridge (iii. 8). 
C®. The fourth Cambridge (iii. 16). 
L. The first London (Harl. 5664). 
L!, The secénd London (Harl. 6307). 
L?. The third London (Harl. 5725). 
L*, The fourth London [Arundel] (530). 
m. ) These are the three MSS. in the Este Library, Modena, 
collated by Bekker. There are five MSS. of Plutus in that 
Library, and it does not appear which these were. 
W. The first Viennese (No. 168, Imperial Library, Vienna). 
W?. The second Viennese (No. 210, in the Frogs erroneously 
numbered 201). 
W?. The third Viennese (No. 227, Id.). 
E. The Elbing MS. 
B. The Borgian MS. used by Invernizzi. 
T. The Tubingen MS. 
I?, The second Leyden [Hemsterhuys] (xviii. 61, C). 

The first seventeen editions of Aristophanes enumerated, as being in 
my possession, at the commencement of the Appendix to the Frogs all 
contain the Plutus. After Invernizzi’s I have the following editions of 
the play. 

(18) Porson’s Plutus. Cambridge 1820 (edited, after his death, by 
Dobree). 
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(19) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1828. 

(20) Bekker. London, 1829. 

(21) Cookesley’s Plutus. London, 1884 (Text from an earlier edition 
of Dindorf). | 

(22) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 

(23) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 

(24) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857 (Reprinted 1888). 

(25) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(26) Holden. London, 1868. 

(27) Velsen’s Plutus. Leipsic, 1881. 

(28) Green’s Plutus. Cambridge, 1886. 

(29) Blaydes. Halle, 1886. 

(80) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 

(81) Van Leeuwen. Leyden, 1904. 


We should have expected an edition of the Plutus, commenced by 
Porson and finished by Dobree, to be of inestimable value. But that is 
not the case. Porson would not have published the work in its present 
state. The notes contain little beyond desultory collations of unimportant 
MSS. ; and there are few plays of Aristophanes to which these two great 
scholars have not made contributions of greater value than they have to 
the Plutus. 

The Greek scholia are more abundant on this play than on any other; 
and so are the Latin commentaries of modern scholars. So early as 1549, 
a good edition of the Plutus, as a separate play, was published in Paris 
by C. Girard with excellent explanatory notes which are incorporated in 
the editions of Portus and Bekker. The latter edition also contains the 
notes of Hemsterhuys (as he is called in England, though his name was 
really spelt Hemsterhuis) from his edition published in 1744 of the Plutus 
with the Greek scholia. His annotations on the Scholia are almost as valu- 
able as those on the play itself. Fischer’s explanatory notes, travelling 
with great diligence over every portion of the text, were published in 1804 
by Kuinoel. These too are comprised in Bekker’s edition. In 1867 an 
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edition of the play was published at Amsterdam by Kappeyne van de 
Coppello which I have not seen, but which seems to be sufficiently discussed 
in Bamberg’s Eaercitationes Criticae in Aristophanis Plutum, Berlin, 1869. 
It is perhaps of interest to add that an edition of the Clouds and Plutus 
was published in 1528 by Philip Melanchthon. 


4. raitra R. V. vulgo. raira P. U. 

17. droxpwopévy R. Elmsley, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, Green, and Hall and 
Geldart. drroxpwopévov V. P. U. the 
MSS. generally; all editions before 
Brunck; and Invernizzi and Bothe 
afterwards. While this was the accepted 
reading Bentley suggested drroxpirdpevos. 
He says ‘‘Patet ex vers. 19 et 24 
Chremylum a servo interrogatum nihil 
respondisse. Plutum vero nondum 
 fuisse interrogatum versus 60 ostendit 
et 52."—Epist.ad Kuster. And dmoxpivd- 
pevos is adopted by Tyrwhitt, Porson, 
Brunck, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. But I 
can see no reason for concluding that 
Chremylus has not endeavoured to enter 
into conversation with the stranger 
before the commencement of the play; 
and the peremptory manner in which 
Cario addresses him in line 56 seems 
to imply that he had already shown 
some reluctance to discuss his affairs, 
Bentley, of course, was unaware of R.’s 
reading. 

26. of ce cpio V. P. U. vulgo. 
cpio R. Bergk. 

27. xat xXerrrioraroy. In obedience to 
a suggestion of Kappeyne van de 
Coppello, Velsen takes these words from 
Chremylus, and gives them to Cario. 
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But Velsen, though an invaluable col- 
lator, was of no value as an editor. 

82. mpés rév Oedy R. Invernizzi, Velsen, 
Van Leeuwen; the latter referring to 
lines 653, 828, 827, 840, 844 of the 
present play. ds rév Ged» V. P. U. the 
MSS. generally; and vulgo. The pre- 
position is accidently omitted by Zanetti 
and Farreus. 

84. dxrerofetoba: MSS. vulgo. Bent- 
ley considering this reading to involve 
a confusion of metaphors proposed éx- 
rerodurevcba; but the suggestion has 
met with no favour. 

89. ri dnra PotBos BR. V. Inverniszi 
(except that he writes it 376a), Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. ri 870 6 
SoiBos P. U. vulgo. 

40. rodi R. P. U. vulgo. radi V. Van 
Leeuwen. 

42. enéXeve R. Invernizzi, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Hall and 
Geldart. éxéAevoe V. P. U. vulgo.: 

44, naire Evvayras MSS. vulgo. Cobet 
proposed xdra fvvayrgs, giving the entire 
line to Cario. And this manifest cor- 
ruption is on Meineke’s recommendation 
brought into the text by Holden, but is 
justly repudiated by all other Com- 
mentators. 

45. funeis R, V. Bergk, recentiores 
except Green and Blaydes. fvvins P. U. 
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vulgo. But Porson (notwithstanding 
his note on Eur. Or. 140) had observed 
“legendum videtur fumeis.” 

46. dpdfoveay MSS. vulgo. Cobet 
suggested hpd{orros, 8 somewhat prosaic 
alteration which is however adopted by 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, and 
Van Leeuwen. 

48. rudig MSS. vulgo. Hemsterhuys 
conjectured ruddés which is read by 
Brunck (without any observation) and 
Velsen. Dr. Rutherford would strike 
out the two following lines, and also 
lines 146, 205, 769, 848, and 897 of the 
play, as composed of marginal jottings. 
Classical Review, x. 98. See Appendix 
to Birds, line 1151. 

. 49. cupddpow MSS. vulgo. cipdopor 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

50. Bip R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, Mei- 
neke, Holden. ypdévm P. U. vulgo. In 
V. the word is blotted, but appears to be 
era, with yp. yéve, ypdvy in the margin. 
Van Leeuwen reads vyevet. 

51. rovro pére: R. Brunck, recentiores. 
rovro ppére P. rovri pére V. U. editions 
before Brunck. ° 

56. ob mérepovy .. . Gpaoes. I have 
given this and the following line as they 
were emended and constituted by Bent- 
ley, and are read by Bergk and all 
subsequent editors except Green. ov 
mpérepow R. V. U. the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo (Velsen’s transcript of R. and 
V. is inaccurate). spérepor ov P. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Porson, Bothe. ov mpéroy 
B. Fracini, Gormont. Bentley's sug- 
gestion paces is confirmed by R., but 
dpdcor is read by V. P.U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. Then in the next 
line Bentley added the note of inter- 
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rogation, and transferred the last four 
words to Cario from Chremylus, to whom 
they are given by the MSS. and the 
editions before Brunck. This transfer 
was also advocated by Hemsterhuys, 
and is made by Brunckand all subsequent 
editors. 

61. etépxov MSS. vulgo. Schafer 
suggests, and Blaydes reads eddpyov. 

64. Anunrpa R. U. the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. Anpyrpay V. P. 

65. ef py ppdoes «.r.A. This line is 
continued to Chremylus by the MSS. 
(for Velsen is mistaken in supposing R. 
to be an exception) and by all editions 
before Bothe’s first. But Hemsterbuys, 
and after him Fischer, proposed to 
transfer it to Cario, and this is done by 
Bothe, Bekker, and all subsequent editors 
except Hall and Geldart. This change 
seems to me undesirable (see the Com- 
mentary): but not so much so as Dr. 
Rutherford’s suggestion (adopted by 
Hall and Geldart) to leave the first four 
words to Chremylus; transfer the next 
five to Cario ; and compensate Chremy- 
lus by giving him the words 4 ray from 
the following line. For if Chremylus 
began ¢! py) dpdoas yap he must have 
intended to follow it up by some such 
threat as that with which the line con- 
cludes; and it seems unreasonable to 
assign the sequel to the slave, and leave 
the master’s threat suspended in the 
air. : 
67. BéAricroy V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. BéAriov R. Blaydes. 
—d¢on, ddorora V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and all editions except Junta 
and Gormont down to and including 
Invernizzi. éorw & Séorora R., a few 
unimportant MSS. Junta and Gormont. 
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Porson wrote éor, & décrora, and this 
is followed by Bekker and subsequent 
editors, but is not the reading of any 
MS. 

69. xarakeray R. U. Bentley, Porson, 
Invernizzi, recentiores. «dra \uroy V. 
all editions before Brunck. xdr’ airdy 
uray P. Brunck. 

72. wvOnobe V. P. U. vulgo. R. has 
wibowbe for 1iOnobe and two lines below 
BovAe for BovAp. 

75. péOerbe viv pov R. U. P?. vulgo, 
except that the MSS. and editions 
before Brunck write viv. pébecbé pov 
rd P. péberdy pé vv V., according to 
Velsen, but the reading is not clear. 
Porson has pébecbe viv mpar. XP. fy 
i8ov. 

77. #v R. V. P. U. almost all the MSS. 
Faber, Bekker, Hall and Geldart. 
a few unimportant MSS. and all the 
other editions. The Scholiasts recognize 
both readings, and of course either is 
admissible. 

98. ovx édpaxd ma xpdvov Tyrwhitt, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, and Hall and 
Geldart. And except that R. has éepaxa, 
contra metrum (which Invernizzi 
follows), this is the reading of R. But 
P. U. and the great majority of the 
MSS. have ov éopaxa xpdvov, and this is 
the reading of al] editions before Inver- 
nizzi. V. and a few other MSS. agree 
with R., except that for rw they have 
mov. Dawes suggested the change of 
gov into mo, not knowing that the latter 
was to be found in any MS.: and pro- 
posed ovy édpar aw (or rov) xpdvou, but 
discarded these suggestions for otk dren’ 
éy® xpévov, a reading which, as Brunck 
truly observed, departs too widely from 
the MSS, Bergk however thought that 
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Dawes might be right as regards the ¢yw, 
and ¢yo is substituted for ma by Mei- 
neke, Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. Brunck himself suggested 
oby ddpwy 8a xpdvov, and &a xpdvov is 
read by Green. Meanwhile Tyrwhitt 
pointed out that for éapaxa we should 
read éépaxa, and édpaxa was adopted by 
Porson, Bekker, and all subsequent 
editors. See the Appendices to Birds 
1573 and Thesm. 82. For we Porson 
suggested, though he did not read, amd, 
referring to Birds 920 and 1515, but in 
both those passages there is a reference, 
which is wanting here, to the commence- 
ment of the period. mw seems quite 
right, since Plutus is not now seeing 
the good after a long time; he does not 
yet see them. Bamberg refers to Xen. 
Anabasis i. 9. 25 Aédyov Sri ofr 3) 
wodXov xpdvou rourou noiov otmp émirvxot. 

111. uaxpa P. U. vulgo. paxpay R. V. 
Invernizzi. 

112. cot P'*. Dindorf, recentiores ex- 
cept Velsen. ov the other MSS. all 
editions before Dindorf, and Velsen 
afterwards. 

118. §»Operros. 
added by Porson. 

119. of as P®. (in margin) O*% L. 1’. 
Brunck, and subsequent editors down 
to and including Green, except Porson 
who reads p’ ef wows, and Velsen. cides 
the MSS. generally, and vulgo. Meineke 
suggested i3a».—ép ef R. V. P. U. the 
MSS. generally, and except as hereafter 
mentioned all the editions. @rn V*. W'. 
P*, m!, m*. Porson, Blaydes. érq ei P*. 
ps, p>, V%. EF. F%, and most of the 
English MSS. épée Velsen. Kuster pro- 
posed ¢érel, and this is adopted by 
Brunck, Bothe, Bekker, and Bergk. 


The aspirate was 
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120. wvOoer’ dy R. U. vulgo. mvGocr’ 
(without ay) V. P. afcy:or dy Velsen. 
ei wevoer’ Blaydes.—eémirpipece (or éme- 
tpipeev) MSS. vulgo. émrpiver pe 
Brunck, Porson, Bekker, Bothe, Bergk, 
Blaydes. Badham proposed oid as dy 
émerpippeé p’ el | mvGorro rotr' XP. & 
pape, viv 3 «rd. And Van Leeuwen 
reads raxcor’ dy émirpiveré pe | & poop’ 
éret r¥Ooro. But this is to rewrite the 
lines. 

126. puxpd» R. V. U. V'. V*. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. él opixpdv P. L?. 
opixpoy O08, C. L. And this is introduced 
into the text by Brunck who is followed 
by Meineke, Holden, Hall and ‘Geldart, 
Van Leeuwen, and some others. It is 
rather strange that they should desert 
the best MSS. here, whilst they all, 
because they cannot help it, read puxpoy 
infra 147. 

130. 3 ri O% Porson so corrected 
his copy of Portus (Dobree’s Adversaria). 
He did not introduce ri into his own 
text, but it is in my opinion rightly 
adopted by Meineke, Velsen, and Van 
Leeuwen. dd tiv’, the reading of the 
other MSS. and editions seems to have 
crept in from three lines below. 

132. arg V. U. vulgo. aird R. P. 

136. mwatoney V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, all editions before Dindorf, 
and Bothe and Hall and Geldart after- 
wards. mavoe’ av Dindorf and except 
as aforesaid subsequent editions. sav- 
ceav R.—ravf Dindorf and the editors 
who read savcec’ Gy. air’ dv V. P. the 
MSS. generally, and the editors who 
retain ratceer. raita R. rave’ U.—ére 
ri 8) R. P. U. and most MSS. and all 
editors who retain ravceer. Ori 87 V. 
dri) ri 87) P®, and the editors who read 
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mwavoe’ dy, Dindorf makes three altera- 
tions in this line, two supported by no 
MS., and the third by one very insigni- 
ficant MS. only, yet all his alterations 
merely leave the line as it was. 

148. 8ch +d py) wAoureiy tows. These 
words are intended to explain the d&a 
paxpow apyupidcoy, just for a handful of 
silver, of the preceding line; but Dobree 
suggested their transfer to Wealth, and 
Holden transfers them accordingly. 
The Scholiast’s gloss on 8oiAos yeyévnpas 
is mpérepoy dy édevOepos, Meaning, quite ” 
rightly, that the expression “ becoming a 
slave” implies that Cario was not a dotAos 
olxoyerjs, but had once been a freeman. 
But Heimreich, mistaking these words 
for a quotation (which they obviously 
are not), proposed to substitute them 
for da rd pi) mAovrey tows, a strange 
notion (for the Scholiast means that 
they were implied, and therefore need 
not be expressed), but not too strange 
to be adopted by both Velsen and Van 
Leeuwen. 

-152. és rovroy R. Invernizzi, Velsen. 
els rovroy W'. W?. O'. 08. C*. Van Leeu- 
wen. ws rovroy V. P. U. the MSS. gener- 
ally, and vulgo. 

157. Onpevrixovs R. U. B. O°, Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Bergk to Green, inclusive. 
Onpeurixas V. P. the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo. 

162. 6 pev yap avroy P. U. and all 
editions before Hall and Geldart. 6 pév 
yap juov V. V*. Hall and Geldart, Van 
Leeuwen. R. omits atray. 

166. 6 8€ yradever 7’ P. U. Dawes, 
Brunck, Porson, Bothe, Bekker, re- 
centiores, except .as hereinafter men- 
tioned. 6 8éxvapeve y’ R. V. all editions 
before Brunck; and Invernizzi and 
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Bergk afterwards. Brunck, however, 
conjectured 6 8€ ris xvadeves y’, and this 
is approved by Dobree (note to Porson’s 
edition) and adopted by Holden. 

168. mov maparid\era, escapes with a 
plucking, MSS. vulgo. y° od rapariAXerar 
(escapes a plucking) was suggested first by 
Bentley, and afterwards by Valckenaer, 
and is read by Velsen. 

172, ri 8€; ras rpunpes P. U. vulgo. 
ri Sai; rpsnpas R. V. but R. has ras 
superscriptum. 

179. Aats MSS. vulgo. Nails, the 
suggestion of Athenaeus (see the Com- 
mentary), is substituted for Aais by 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Van Leeu- 
wen; but as Aais is read by every MS. 
and recognised by every Scholiast, and 
was obviously the only reading known 
to Athenaeus himeelf, it is impossible 
to displace it. 

185. pdévow R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Velsen and Van Leeu- 
wen. pdvos V. P. U. all editions (except 
Invernizzi) before Dindorf, and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. jdvo: Velsen. . 

196. avvonrac Dawes, Brunck, Porson, 
recentiores. avvon MSS. editions before 
Brunck, but Bentley had suggested 
avuoy xai, and Kuster dvvcy ye. 

197. ov Biordy abr Kuster, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter mentioned. ovx 
civat Biwroy airm R. V. U. the MSS. 
generally, and all editions before Kuster. 
Bentley proposed to strike out either 
elyat OF atrd, and adré is struck out by 
Bothe and Blaydes: and also, with 
Biordy efvar for elvat Beordy, by Porson, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Van Leeu- 
wen. dBSterdy aire P. aly’ aBierdy aire 
Hall and Geldart. 

203. Seddraroy V. V*. F". F?, F*. O°. 0". 
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L!. vulgo. deddraros R. P. U. and other 
MSS, Invernizzi, Bekker. 

205. els rq olxiay MSS. vulgo. Bothe 
in his second edition suggested éx ris 
olxias, and this is read by Velsen and 
Van Leeuwen; while Blaydes for oix 
cixey els Thy olxiay obSey writes els olxiay 
ouK elyev ovdecy. 

206. xaraxexrerueva R. U. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, recentiores, except that 
some introduce the Attic provincialism 
karaxexAnueva. Kxaraxexdaopeva V. P. the 
MSS. generally, all editions before 
Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. 

211. 8pacas MSS. vulgo. pay av 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Van 
Leeuwen. 

216. xdy pe 3ép Oaveiv. See the Com- 
mentary. The readings of the MSS. 
and editions are as follows: xdy di p 
amoGaveiy R., most of the MSS., all 
editions, except Neobari, before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi afterwards. xei de p 
drofayeiy P. U. some other MSS. Brunck, 
Porson, Bekker, Bothe in his second 
edition, and Hall and Geldart. Brunck 
compares Soph. Oed. Tyr. 669. xdy 87 
Neobari, Dindorf, Bothe in his first 
edition, Bergk, Green, Blaydes. xé» xpy 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Van 
Leeuwen. But yp7 almost always implies 
a duty, or some action to be performed 
by the person of whom it is used. And 
see Fritzeche at Frogs 264-7. xal dei V. 

217. xdy BovAn V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. xf» Bovlke R. - 
Invernizzi. It is remarkable how fre- 
quently R. has an indicative or an 
optative with dv. 

224. ev rots dypois R. V. Fracini, Gor- 
mont, Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
Bothe. ¢éy rowow aypos P. U. all other 
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editions before Invernizzi, and Bothe 
afterwards. 

227. rovro d8¢ rd xpeddcov P. U. V'. W. 
W'. and many other MSS. Aldus, 
Fracini, Neobari, Gelenius, Portus to 
Porson inclusive, and Bekker. rovro 8) 
rd xpeddtory R. V. Invernizzi. rouri 3¢ rd 
xpeddcoy F', F*, F*, some other MSS. 
Junta and the other editions before 
Portus. rovrodi rd xpeddioy (said to be 
a suggestion of Dobree) Dindorf and 
most of the recent editors. rovrod) 
npeadoy (said to be a suggestion of 
Elmsley) Green, Van Leeuwen. 

231. per’ dpot V. P. U. vulgo. per’ 
enue R. 

237. ws dedwrd» Fracini, Bentley, 
Porson, Elmsley, Meineke, Holden, re- 
centiores. els gedwrdy MSS. vulgo. 
Kuster, recognizing that this was wrong, 
proposed, but did not read, «ls desdwdod, 
whereon Bentley wrote to bim “Corrigis 
eis Pecdwdrov; Attice, fateor; sed numer- 
orum suavitatem tollit. Sana lectio est 
Pedodrdy, ut drddocis sententiae probat, 
v.242 hy 8 els rapamAiy’ dvOpewroy eloed Ody 
rvxo. An et ibi repones mapamdAryos 
avOporov ? Lege ergo os decdwddy, ut tu 
mox eleganter os mapanAny’.” 

240. pexpdv R. P. U. and apparently 
all the MSS. except those to be men- 
tioned, and vulgo. opixpdy V. V*. 0%. C%, 
And, notwithstanding 126, 147 supra, 
this is adopted by Bothe, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen.. 

242. as mapamAny’ R. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, Fracini, Kuster, recentiores. 
eis mapanAy’ V. O'. O°. O7. all editions, 
except Fracini, before Kuster. Kuster 
obtained this reading, as he did many 
others, from U. 
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244. év dxapet ypévm MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke says, “ xpdévov Etym. M. apud 
Gaisfordum, p. 45, 26,” and on the 
strength of that reference reads xpspou, 
and is followed by Holden, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. Yet if 
you look to Gaisford's Etym. M. 45, 26, 
you will find xpdvy, not xpdévev. The 
fact is that some MSS. of the Etym. M. 
read xpdévov, but others (which Gaisford 
prefers) xpévp. See the Commentary. 

256. mapévr’ duivew V. F*. m. Bentley, 
Dawes (so quoting it p. 190), Brunck, 
recentiores. sapévras duivey R. P. U. 
the MSS. generally, and all editions 
before Brunck. Bentley had originally, 
in his epistle to Kuster, suggested 
mdpavr’. 

258. yépovras dy8pas MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke changes this into yépovras dvras, 
a wanton alteration, but adopted by 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. 

259. mpiy ratra xai MSS. vulgo. Din- 
dorf observed, wrongly in my judgement, 
“id est, xal ravra mply ppdoat por,” taking 
xal ravra in the same sense as in 272 
infra. Reiske had previously proposed 
to read xai raira mpiv, and the trans- 
position is made by Velsen, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. But I think the 
words mean before you have even told me 
this. 

260. wp’ 6 Seomdrnc .. . xéxArnxe Setipo 
R. V. Invernizzi, Bekker, recentiores, 
except Bothe. y' 6 decmdrns .. . xéxAnxev 
npas (with slight variations) P. U. all 
editions except Invernizzi before Bekker, 
and Bothe afterwards. 

267. yodrd» MSS. vulgo. yoddy Vel- 
sen. Herwerden ingeniously conjectures 
Woapoy, mangy, and then supposes that 
the Chorus, not quite hearing what 
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Cario said, mistook Wepd» for capdy, and 
so imagined that he had referred to 
& cwpoy xpnuarov. But see the Com- 
mentary. Wepdr is read by Van Leeu- 
wen. 

271. pas daradAcynva R. P. U. the 
MSS. generally, and vulgo. spas emer’ 
V. (Velsen is mistaken in supposing that 
V. substitutes éreira for jas). Bergk 
proposed to make that substitution, and 
it is made by Hall and Geldart and Van 
Leeuwen. Meineke reads p’ érer’ and 
is followed by Holden and Velsen. But 
every MS. has nyas, and there is not the 
slightest ground for displacing it. 

281. drov xdpw «.r.A. This line has 
already occurred supra 260. It is 
omitted in R. V. and bracketed or 
omitted by one or two editors. But the 
sense does not seem complete without it. 

285. ipas mAovaious V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, Portus, Scaliger, Faber, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Invernizzi. 
nuas mAovaoious R. a few other MSS., all 
the editions except those above men- 
tioned before Brunck, and Invernizzi 
afterwards. 

286. nui draow V. O*, Porson, Bekker, 
Meineke, recentiores. draow nyiv (or 
Huy or nly) R. P. U. most of the MSS. 
and all the other editions, Brunck 
had, however, suggested nyiy dracw. 

287. Midas. This was suggested by 
Kuster, and is read by Meineke and all 
subsequent editors except Green. Midas 
MSS. vulgo. 

297. wwavra (dirty) Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Hall and Gel- 
dart. mevavra MSS. vulgo. While this 
was the accepted reading Bentley pro- 
posed sivorra. 

300. xaradapOéyra Porson, Dindorf, 


recentiores, except Bergk. xaradap6évra 
MSS. vulgo. 

801. o@nxicxov MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
proposed odnvicxov, which is adopted 
by Meineke and Holden. But this is 
quite unnecessary. odnxioxos is amply 
supported by the grammarians as 
signifying a sharply pointed stake. 
EvrAov wEvppevor, drei nal 6 ont ofvs éx 
ray SmicGey Scholiast, Suidas. rd pexpa 
(alii paxpd) cai els o€0 ournypéva fvAa 
Scholiast, Suidas, Hesychius. And this 
second explanation is also given by 
Eustathius (on Iliad xii. 167), Etym. 
Magn. (8.v. opjxes) and Photius (s.vv. 
opixes xat odnxtai). Photius says that 
the word was so used by Pherecrates, 
@ circumstance which disposes of Bent- 
ley’s suggestion that the grammarians 
were misled by the present passage. 
The participle nupévoy before odnxicxoy 
is omitted by R. V. but is found in all 
printed editions. 

807. ypuAi{owres V. Porson, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. ypvAdAi{ovres 
R. P. U. vulgo. Dobree refers to Bekk. 
Phryn. p. 38 ypuAifew nal ypudopds, eri 
rs Tay xolpwr davis, 8: évds A, Kal ov 
8a Svoiy. 

811. AaBerres R. vulgo. fv AdBonev 
V. P. U. and most MSS. 

812. Aapriov U. Neobari, Rapheleng, 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. Aaepriov 
R. V. Fracini. Aaéprov Gormont, Gele- 
nius. Adpriov P. the other editions 
before Bekker. 

818. lo» 78n MSS. vulgo. Bamberg 
proposed lo» «low referring to Knights 
1110 (where some MSS. have #én and 
others «fcw), and this is adopted by 
Velsen and Van Leeuwen. But here all 
the MSS. have #én. 
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325. ouvrerapévos P. U. and many 
MSS. Bentley (ad Callim. Fr. 283), 
Brunck, Porson, recentiores. ovyreray- 
pévous R. V. and some other MSS. all 
editions before Brunck, and Invernizzi 
afterwards. 

827. dvrws R. P. and (as corrected) U. 
most MSS. Junta to Gelenius (inclusive), 
Brunck, recentiores.- dvres V. and (ori- 
ginally) U. Aldus, Rapheleng, and sub- 
sequent editions before Brunck. 

828. "Apy R. V. P. vulgo. "Apny U. 
Fracini, Gelenius, Brunck, Porson. 

329. eivexa R. V. and all editions, 
except Junta, before Brunck, and 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Bergk, and Blaydes 
afterwards. ovvexa P. U, Junta, Brunck, 
and (save as aforesaid) recentiores. 

335. mpayp’ ein; wédey W. F. F*. O07. 
P*. all printed editions except Meineke 
and Velsen, but R. V. P. U. and the 
other MSS. have «ai before mdée. 
Hence Meineke, omitting the ovr, and 
transposing the dy, writes ri rd mpayp’ 
dy ein xal wédfev; and Velsen, omitting 
the ein, ri dy oly rd mpaypa Kal rébey; But 
though wddev remdovrnxe XpepvrAos makes 
good sense, the same can hardly be said 
of wd0ev dy ein rd rpaypa. 

388. ér) MSS. (except 1'.) and vulgo. 
év l'. Cobet, Meineke, Velsen, Van Leeu- 
wen. The two latter editors ascribe 
the alteration to Porson, but this is 
@ mistake. 

840. @avydotoy V. Pierson, Brunck, 
Porson, recentiores. Gavpaordy R. P. U. 
all editions before Brunck, and Inver- 
nizzi afterwards. But in order to pre- 
serve the metre most of the early 
editors add x’ after Gavyacréy which 
Brunck altered to 7 and so Invernizzi. 
In Porson’s text the words are transposed 
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Gavpacréy aitd rov6’, but in his note he 
prefers Gavydoroy which has since been 
found in V. 

842. ye mpayp’ V. Porson, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe. yé re mpayp' 
R. P. Invernizzi, Bothe. ye rd mpayp 
U. re srpayp editions before Porson, and 
Bothe afterwards. 

343. vp rots Oeois R. V. Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. ja rovs Geovs 
P. U. editions before Dindorf, and Bothe 
afterwards. Several editors connect the 
words with the following line, as if they 
were an assent to something which 
Blepsidemus had said; but he has not 
yet spoken to Chremylus. 

354. ré r’ ad V. P. U. vulgo. 
av R. +o 8 av Bergk. 

361. rowotro; BA. ded V. P. U. several 
other MSS. and all editions (except 
Poreon) before Bergk. rowiroy. BA. 
ged R. and several other MSS. roovrovi 
with ded extra metrum Elmsley at Oed. 
Tyr. 734 (Oxford, 1811), Porson, Bergk, 
recentiores. 

865. efyey. The v was added by 
Brunck. eiye V. P. U. all editions 
before Brunck. elyes R. Invernizzi. 
But (except for Invernizzi) Brunck’s 
reading is followed by all subs2quent 
editors. 

367. gee P. U. the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. é¢yes R. V. Invernizzi. V. 
in the margin gives a variant péver, and 
this is adopted by Velsen and Van 
Leeuwen. 

368. rt meravoupynxéros. This was pro- 
posed by Boissonade and Valckenaer, 
and is read by Bothe and Van Leeuwen. 
re wexavoupynxérs MSS. vulgo. rs rera- 
voupynx or: Bergk, Veleen. ri rerrayovp- 
ynx’. XP. 6 rt; Rutherford. dre rema- 
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voupynxe 1¢ Meineke, Holden. Van Leeu- 
wen changes éori» into gor’ and inserts 
és after éri8ndov. The Scholiast ex- 
plains éridnAo» by Spoor and says that 
mweravoupynxérs is used for reravoupynxéros, 
but éridnAoy cannot possibly bear the 
meaning assigned, and there is no sense 
in using the genitive for the dative, 
when either case will suit the metre 
equally well. The meaning is His look is 
plainly that of a man who has done wrong. 

869. od MSS. vulgo. Elmsley (at 
Ach. 255) observed “ Malim etiam in 
Plut. 369 oé pév oi3° 8 xpafes,” and 
accordingly Meineke, Holden, and 
Blaydes change ov into ce. 

374. soi res Avy Kuster, recentiores. So 
Dawes on line 438 of this play. rot res 
ov» MSS. (except P. which has soi 
nep ovpy) all editions before Kuster. 

875. édé&kes R. V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally,and vulgo. A few MSS. have 
€eke. Dobree (note to Porson) observed 
‘* ¢@@ékaa E, quod per se non malum sed 
finales alibi omittit iste codex,” and on 
this very guarded observation Dobree is 
claimed as an authority for changing 
€Gdkas into é6é\e:, and his supposed 
authority is followed by Meineke, Velsen, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

880. didies R. P. U. most MSS. 
Brunck, recentiores. ¢idos V. many 
MSS., and all editions before Brunck. 

387. defsovs cai awdppovas P. U. vulgo. 
dixaious nat odppovas R. Inverniszi. d¢- 
vols xa rovs odppovas V. Blaydes pro- 
posed to substitute éya for pdvous in the 
preceding line, and read here xal rovs 
Sixaious rovs re cddpovas ydvovs ; whilst 
Van Leeuwen omits the present line 
altogether. But in the latter case 
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Blepsidemus would not have stood 
aghast at the enormous amount of 
money forthcoming, for dAiyor rd ypn- 
ordy evade. 

400. ob rp peradotvac; MSS. vulgo. 
Kappeyne, altering ov into ¢v, gave the 
whole of this verse, except the final ri, 
to Chremylus; and this, with the sub- 
stitution of a comma for the note of 
interrogation, wasapproved by Bamberg, 
and adopted by Velsen. Both Bentley 
and Porson proposed rp for rg. Butthe 
MS. reading is perfectly satisfactory. 

402. domrep mpdrepoy R. P. U. P*. P®. 
and other MSS. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Bergk. Sowep 1d mpérepov 
P*, P'*. a few other MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck. somep mpérepov V. 
Bentley had originally suggested as ré 
spérepoy and this is adopted by Bergk. 

406. elaayayeciy R. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. ¢eodye» V. V. 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, and 
Hall and Geldart. 

408. ovdev gor’ (variously accented) 
MSS. vulgo. Bentley suggested otdés’ 
gor’, and Bergk reads ovdev ér’ gor’. 

411. xaraxdiveey Brunck, recentiores. 
xarax\wveiy MSS. editions before Brunck. 

414. xai 37 Basie V. P. U. most MSS. 
all editions before Invernizzi, and all 
editions after Green. xa) pny Batife R. 
all editions from Invernizzi to Green 
inclusive. The 87 seems clearly right : 
it has a sort of demonstrative effect. 
Here I am going, as you can see. Cf. 
supra 227. 

417. ri pevyerov MSS. vulgo. ri gevyer’ 
Gelenius, Porson, Dindorf, Bergk, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Green, Blaydes. There 
seems no reason and no authority for 
this change. 
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422. aypa pew yap MSS. (except that 
V. P. omit the pe» and U. the yap) vulgo. 
Velsen (in Symbol. Philol. Bonn, I. p. 
413) proposed to alter pév yap into paiwas, 
and Bamberg, approving this, added the 
further suggestion that ®xpa should be 
changed into é ypad. And this double 
departure from the MSS. is introduced 
into the text by Velsen. 

423. "Epwis R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. "Eperis P. 
U. editions before Bekker, and Bothe 
afterwards. 

431. rd Bapabpey oor R. U. (but in U. 
the oo: is superscriptum) Bekker, Din- 
dorf, and almost all subsequent editors. 
aot rd Bdapabpoy V. P. all editions before 
Bekker, and one or two since. 

438. wot tis hiyn; R. V. V2. Wt. W*. 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. oi res 
gvya; P. U. most MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck. It was in his comment 
on this line that Dawes enunciated his 
well-known canon, “Optativum cum soi, 
noOev, nov, mas vel qualibet alia inter 
rogandi particula coniunctum 4y exigit ; 
subiunctivam vero respuit.” The line 
was originally omitted in R. but is 


added in the margin: and the letter 7 . 


is much scribbled over. Velsen thinks 
it was first «, then o, and finally 7. 
There is no doubt about the final ». 

489. deiAdraroy ov Onpiow MSS. and all 
editions except Blaydes who changes 
@npiov into @npiev, as in Birds 87. But 
the unanimity of the MSS. here makes 
it doubtful whether we should not read 
@npiov there. 

445. deAdraroy P*, O%. decxéraroy the 
other MSS. and all editions. But deA¢- 
taroy seems certainly right. It is a 
question of dedia. And a demdy épyor is 
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quite a different matter. Cf. Ach. 128, 
Birds 1175, supra 429, infra 455. 

446. épyacdpe® ei, and in the next 
line droXcréyre ros MSS. vulgo. Dobree 
observed “Vide an legendum épyagco- 
péve tov et arodurdyres ei.”’ There seems 
no reason whatever for this suggestion, 
but Velsen, leaving ¢pyaodpeba, reads 
Grokiurdyres ei accordingly ; and has 
therefore, alone of all edito1s, to follow 
V.in reading dediéres in the following 
line where all the other MSS. and 
editions have dedkidre. 

458. dy ornoaro R. V. and many MSS. 
(but R. seems to unite the words) Bent 
ley, Kuster, Brunck, recentiores. ayn- 
ornoaro P. U. some other MSS. and all 
editions before Kuster. 

461, 462. drOpeomrootw éxnopifopey aya- 
Oév. TIEN. rid? dy tpeis R. P. and (except 
that for éxropi{opey it has éxropt(oiped’) 
V. many other MSS. Porson, recentiores, 
except Velsen. But in the MSS. dyadoy 
is annexed to line 461, and in order 
apparently to make that line scan, U. 
writes avOperos mopi{oper leaving 462 
unmetrical and mutilated. And so all 
editions before Brunck, with the ex- 
ception of Junta and Gormont who have 
avOperoos rropifopev. And all begin the 
second line with ri’ dvy' ipeis. While 
matters were in this unsatisfactory state 
Bentley restored the metre by proposing 
avOponas ayaboy (or ayaa) mopifoper. 
TIEN. ri dr’ dy tpets. And ‘this, with 
dyaOdv, is adopted by Brunck (in his 
note) and Invernizzi. Porson was how- 
ever the first to see that dyafsy belongs 
to line 462, and to reconstruct the 
passage in accordance with what is now 
found to be the reading of the best 
MSS. And it is surprising that after 
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the true reading is known, Velsen 
should hark back to Bentley's stopgap, 
with dya6a, in 461; while in 462, pro- 
fessing still to follow Bentley, he, by 
mistake, adopts not Bentley's reading 
but that of O°. ri & dy #06’ which, as 
Brunck observed, is very inferior to 
Bentley's. 

464. vopiferoy V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. vopif{ere R. O'. 
Invernizzi, Bergk to Velsen, and Blaydes. 

465. dvOpmras R. V. several other 
MSS. Invernizzi, Bergk, Velsen. avOpé- 
sous P. U. some other MSS. and vuigo. 
avOparors is clearly right. xaxdv dvOporots 
here is the retort to avOparoww ayabdy 
four lines above. 

476. & riprava cai MSS. vulgo. “Non 
sollicito,” says Bentley, ‘“‘suavius tamen 
esset & ripray’ &.” Velsen, throwing 
Bentley’s caution to the winds, foists 
his suggestion into the text. For my 
own part, I prefer the MS. reading. 

482. atré y’, dav P. the MSS. gener- 
ally, and vulgo. airé éay R. U. but in 
R. there is a considerable space, blotted, 
between the two words. atrd dy V. 
airé y’ &v Neobari, Portus, and subse- 
quent editions before Brunck. air’ édv 
y Porson. 
recentiores. 

485. mpdrrovr’” ff ri y’ dy W. WW’. 
F°, F‘. F*. and other MSS. and vulge. 
mpatrovres’ f} ri y ay P. U. P*, V'. 
mparroyres? f} ri yap R. (as amended). 
mpdrrovres® ef ti yap R. (originally) and 
V. «mparrovres’ ri yap Porson, Meineke 
to Green, Van Leeuwen. mpadrrovr™ Ff 
ri yap Bergk.—@6avorre R. V. P. U. the 
great majority of the MSS. Invernizzi, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Green, Van 
Leeuwen. 6dvoir’ dy Blaydes. édvor- 


atr’ éav Dindorf, Bergk, — 


roy & few MSS. and vulgo. Of course 
nothing is more common than the com- 
bination of the plural with the dual. 
See Birds 4, and the note there. 

492. rovr’ ody MSS. vulgo. rovrov 3 
Kappeyne, Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 

493. BovAevza P'*. C*. Schafer, Elms- 
ley, Bothe, Bergk, recentiores. BovAnpa 
R. V. P. U. the MSS. generally, and 
(except Bothe) all editions before Bergk. 
See the Appendix on Birds 993. 

497. xai mdovrotvras MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes alters this into wAovuret dvras ; 
see the Commentary. Bamberg too 
(p. 52), failing to see the drift of the 
argument, proposed xai mAourjoat. 

498. ris av éfevpo: ror’ MSS. vulgo. 
Bisschop (at Xen. Anab. p. 94) proposed 
to read ri a» e£evpor ms, which (with 
ovdevy for ods in the following line) 
seems by no means improbable, and is 
adopted by Van Leeuwen. Bamberg 
(p. 9) adopte Bisschop’s alteration except 
that he would leave the MS. wor’ un- 
changed; this seems less probable, but 
is adopted by Holden and Velsen. The 
reference to Bisschop is ascribed to 
Dindorf, but I do not know where it 
was made, 

499. ofris U. P'*. W. W?. F*, 0% Q7, 
and a few other MSS. and vulgo. oddeis 
R. V. P. most MSS. Gormont, Invernizzi, 
contra metrum, and so Hall and Geldart 
correcting the metre as mentioned 
below. ovdels dy O*. Fracini, and Gele- 
nius also contra metrum; but Bentley 
observed that the metre could be recti- 
fied by omitting om, and this is done by 
Dindorf and Bergk. ofris dy Portus to 
Kuster, but Kuster in his note struck 
out the dy. ot8ey is of course read by 
those who adopt the suggestion of Biss- 
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chop or Bamberg on the preceding line. 
And Meineke also reads oi8¢y, changing 
ris in the preceding line into ris. Hall 
and Geldart read ovdeis, transposing the 
four words which follow into rodtrov 
paprus éyo oo. Bentley, though he at 
firat inclined to obdeis dy, omitting cor, 
afterwards came round to the common 
reading which is given in the text. 

505. ofxouy R. V. Bentley, Porson, 
Bothe, Bekker, Bergk, Velsen, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
ovxody the other MSS. and vulgo.—ei 
mavoe. V. M. Porson, Bothe, Meineke, 
recentiores, except Blaydes. ef mato 
R. Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, 
and Blaydes. #4 watce (# referring to 
é8dv) P. U. the MSS. generally, and all 
editions before Invernizzi.—ravrny Bré- 
Was R. Porson, recentiores, except Bergk, 
who reads rair’ auBréyas. rair’ iv Bévy 
Vv. P. U. the MSS. generally, and all 
editions before Invernizzi. Invernizzi 
jumbles the two readings together, 
tavr’ hv Bréyus. | 

510. ivov airéy Bentley, Porson, re- 
centiores, except Bekker. {ov éavrdy 
MSS. editions before Porson,and Bekker 
afterwards. 

514. oxvrodepet» Bentley, Kuster (in 
notes), Brunck, recentiores. oxvrodeyeiy 
MSS. (except V.) editions before 
Brunck. Curiously enough, here as in 
Birds 490, the fact that the first syllable 
of oxvro- is long is shown by its occur- 
rence in immediate proximity. Bupao- 
dewWety V. 

517. viv 8) R. Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, 
Velsen, Green, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. See Peace 5 and the 
note there. »yvi the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. vip V. 
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528. damow Suidas (s.v. Samédas), 
Scholiast on Wasps 676, Bentley, Kuster 
(note to Suidas), Brunck, recentiores, 
and the emendation of Bentley and Kus- 
ter is confirmed by R., which has ddan. 
&drnot V. rarnow the MSS. generally, 
and all editions before Brunck. 

531. doriy R, U. Bergler, recentiores, 
except as hereafter mentioned. éori 
V. P. editions before Bergler. ¢ora 
Porson, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Yelsen, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen.—dropoivras V. 
P. U. almost all the MSS. and vulgo. 
aropovrra R. Porson, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Green. Kuster suggested dro- 
povox, and this is found in P*. and is read 
by Brunck. Valckenaer suggested aro- 
povyrt, which is read by Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. For 
cairot Rutherford proposes kal rq. 

586. xodkocvprod Bentley, Kuster (in 
notes), Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Green, 
and Blaydes, xodocvprdv MSS. vulgo. 

544. pudde? Kuster, recentiores. This - 
was Kuster’s own conjecture, but it was 
afterwards confirmed by the Scholiast 
on Ach. 469, to which Bentley referred. 
vad’ MSS. all editions before Kuster. 

545. Opdvov. Kuster referred for this 
form to Pollux x. 48, and it is adopted 
by all subsequent editors except Dindorf 
and Hall and Geldart. @pdvous MSS. 
vulgo. 

546. mbdxwns MSS. vwulgo. qudaxmns 
Velsen, Green, Blaydes, and Hall and 
Geldart. See the Commentary. The 
only excuse for this wanton corruption 
of the text is that Moeris says dudaxvn, 
*Arrixas. wiBdxwn, “EXAnves. But this 
does not mean that ¢iddevn was the 
common usage of Attic writers. Far 
from it. See the Appendix on Birds 48, 
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and the Fourth Additional Note to that 
Comedy. The great Attic writers, with 
the possible exception of Plato, far 
preferred the general Hellenic forms to 
their own native provincialisms. And 
this was especially the case with the 
dramatists, whose works were exhibited, 
at the Great Dionysia, before an audience 
comprising visitors from all friendly 
Hellenic peoples. 

547. atriov Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. alriay MSS. editions before 
Brunck. 

548. trexpovow MSS. vulgo. Pollux 
(ix. 189) says "Apeorodayys éy Aovr@ cai 
re émixpovoacGat ém rov vovberjaat xéxpn- 
rat, where Jungermann suggested that 
érexpovow might be the right reading 
here, and this view is adopted by Mei- 
neke, Holden, Velsen, and Van Leeuwen. 
But the explanation which Pollux gives 
does not suit the present passage. 

550. elyat dpoov U. P¥. O07. L’. all 
printed editions except Fracini and 
Gelenius. gar’ eivas Suooy R. V. P. and 
the MSS. generally. ga@ Spooy Fracini, 
Gelenius. The dare no doubt crept in 
from the ¢apew of the preceding verse. 
Fritzsche (Quaest. Aristoph. p. 236) pro- 
posed to read pa dpocoy roy Ardvucoy. 

562. dwé rov Aywou KR. P. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Porson. dé rod Acpod 
V. U. all editions before Invernizzi, and 
Porson afterwards. 

566. ») rdv Alia xr.A. The line, as 
given in the text, is read by P. U. F4. C*. 
Hemsterhuys, Brunck, Bothe, Bekker. 
vm tov Of el det Aabeiy airdy was ody 
xéopudy dort R. yn roy Av ef ye Aabeiv 
atroy dei xdopidy dore V. R.'s reading, 
with the addition of ye after deci, is given 
by all editions before Brunck and by 
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Invernizzi, but Kuster proposed »7) Aia 
y ef dei ye Aabety airdy mas ody Kiopdy 
€or. The line is omitted, bracketed, or 
obelized by Porson and (save as afore- 
said) all subsequent editors. But see 
the Commentary. 

573. dre U. P’. P*, C?. Porson, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores. Gr ye R. V. P. 
several other MSS. all editions before 
Porson, and Invernizzi and Bekker after- 
wards. ér: Gelenius, Portus.—avaneiGew 
Porson, Bergk, recentiores. dvancioew 
R. V. U. vulgo. dvamcioas P. 

580. ratrny 3° npiy dronéume. These 
words are continued to Chremylus in 
the MSS. and all editions before Brunck. 
They were transferred to Blepsidemus 
by Bentley, who is followed by Brunck 
and all subsequent editors. 

581. Ajuas R. V. P. U. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. But V. has in the 
margin yp. yropats, and this is read in 
a few other MSS. and all editions before 
Brunck. 

583. rdv ’ONupmixdy abrés. This was 
suggested by Kuster in his notes, and 
is read by Brunck and all subsequent 
editors except Blaydes. It is said to 
have been since found in O. and a few 
other MSS. adris rév ’OAupmdy R. V. 
airés roy ‘OAvpmaxdy most MSS. and all 
editions before Brunck. rdév ’OAvymaxdy 
avrés P. U. Bentley suggested atvrds roy 
"OXvpm’, which Blaydes, making and 
rejecting eight conjectures of his own, 


brings into the text. 
585. doxyray R. O. L. Invernizzi, 
Porson, Bekker, recentiores, except 


Bothe and Van Leeuwen. aOAnray V. 
P. U. (but in U. with dox«nroy super- 
script) vulgo. 

086. xorwe (xorivep R. P. U. the MSS. 
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generally, Bergk, Meineke) Porson, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bothe, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. xorivou 
V. vulgo. 

587. dnAot MSS. vulgo. 3&8A0s Cobet, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen. 

591. dAAa of y 6 Fracini, Gormont, 
Gelenius, Portus, recentiores, except 
Invernizzi. dAAd o’ 6 R. V. P. U. Inver- 
nizzi. dAAd ye o 6 P*, M. all editions 
(save as aforesaid) before Portus. 

596. xara phy’ aroméunew V. P. P*. F. 
F*. Bentley, Brunck, Porson, recentiores, 
except Bergk. «card pyva mpoodyew R. 
(and V. has that reading superscript) 
the bulk of the MSS. and all editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned before 
Brunck. While this was the received 
reading, Bentley suggested the substitu- 
tion either of dromépreyw or mpocaftew 
for spocdyer. Tyrwhitt proposed to 
transpose the words mrpoodyew xara piva, 
and this is done by Bergk. For asro- 
wéprey, tpooréeurey is read by U. and 
wporéumay by P*. W?, F*. Fracini, Gor- 
mont, Gelenius, Kuster, and Bergler. 

598. ypvéns Brunck, recentiores, ex- 
cept Porson and Bothe. -ypu{ys R. P. U. 
all editions before Brunck. ypvfeas V. 
ypu{ew OF. L?. W. W'. Porson, Bothe. 

601. d mddis"Apyous. To these words 
the MSS. and editions add xrved’ ola 
Aégye. Seethe Commentary. . 

607. xp7 o R. P. U. most MSS. Fra- 
cini, Gormont, Gelenius, Brunck, Bothe, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, and 
Velsen. xpi» o V. some other MSS, 
and the remaining editions.—dsvew R. 
P. most MSS. Fracini, Gelenius, Portus 
to Bergler, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bergk, 
Velsen, Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 
ayvurrey V. & few MSS. and Gormont. 


avirey U. a few MSS. and the other 
editions. 

621. éyxarax\wovrr’ V. V2. O*. vulgo. 
éyxaraxdwwourres R. P. U. the MSS. gener- 
ally, and Aldus, Junta, Zanetti, Farreus, 
Grynaeus, and Rapheleng. Of course 
either the dual or plural would do; 
but the dual makes the line more 
euphonious. 

641. Gp’ dyyéAXerac Porson, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Bergk, and 
Van Leeuwen. dpa y dyyéAAera R. 
dpa y’ dyyedct V. P. U. moet MSS. Aldus, 
Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, Kuster, Berg- 
ler, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe. dp’ 
ayyedei Junta and the other editions 
before Bekker. 4p’ dmrayyedct Bergk. 
dp’ dyyéANere Van Leeuwen. 

660. spodipara MSS. vulgo. The 
Scholiast mentions a variant @vAnpara 
which is brought into the text by Bergk 
and Meineke. 

661. wéAavos MSS. vulgo. péAavos 
Bergk. 

662. xarex\ivapey R. V. V'. V*. and 
other MSS. Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bothe. «xarexAivoney P. U. W. WW. 
and other MSS. all editions before 
Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. 

666. direpnxdyrecey R. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. dmepnxdvrixey V. 
P. and a corrector of R. Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. But Cario is not 
speaking of some isolated act; and 
Blaydes in his note sees that the aorist 
is right. 

669. mwapryyeAcy xabevdey R. P.O. and 
many other MSS. Kuster, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter appears. sapiy- 
yerre xabevder V.U. all editions before 
Kuster. sapiyyed’ éyxadevdav Porson, 
Bothe, and Bergk to Blaydes. But I 
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cannot see what force can be attributed 
to the compound éyxabevdey. 

670. mpérodos R. vulgo. smpdozodos 
the other MSS. Brunck, Bothe. 

678. a@dpns. The word occurs thrice : 
here and in lines 688 and 694. In each 
case every printed edition, except 
Bergk’s, reads a@dpys and not aédpas. 
The Scholiast says ’Arrixot da rod n, 
aBdpns. 1 8¢ xow) &a rov a, dbdpas. 
The MSS. are very equally divided. 
Of the four collated by Velsen, U. has 
d@dpys throughout. R. has a@dpas in 
673 and 694, and aédpns in 683. V. and 
P. have dédapas throughout. 

681. Fyfer P. U. vulgo. jrifer R. 
fxeCen V. FrrCev Blaydes. See the Com- 
mentary. 

684. é8edoixas MSS. vulgo. ¢dedoixns 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

688. jodero 87 pou P. U. vulgo. jgoberd 
pov R. V. Kuster, Bergler. Porson 
suggested, but did not adopt in his 
text joddverd pov, and this is read by 
Dindorf, Meineke to Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. joderd rov pov Bergk. 

689. ripv xeip’ idnxe. See the Com- 
mentary. rv xeip tdype MSS. vulgo. 
Th xetp’ bdypes Brunck, Invernizzi. rip 
xtip’ type Hemsterhuys, Van Leeuwen. 
thy xeip twepnpe Bergk. Dobree sug- 
gested that the Scholiast may have read 
pac’ ipyper, id est para ry xeipa ipypes 
ry xurpay. He did not suggest that 
dpac’ idijpea should be introduced into 
the text; but it is so introduced by 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, and 
Hall and Geldart. 

695. drewauduny U. vulgo. dveradAdpuny 
(but with dvexavéuny in the margin) 
R. V. Bergk. P. omits the line. 

696. spooyfew V. most MSS. and vulgo. 


mpooje y R. Invernizzi. mpooge P. U. 
and several other MSS. 

701. "lace pév ris dxodovbote’ P. U. P*. 
P**, F*. 0.0°. O°. 07. and all editions ex- 
cept the four presently mentioned. For 
pew vis R. has pév yé ris, and so Inver- 
nizzi and Bamberg. V. is said to have 
pew ye without ris, but I cannot be sure 
of its reading myself. Reisig suggested 
pév vy’ eaxodovboto’ which is read by 
Bergk, Meineke, and Van Leeuwen. 
Herwerden suggests péy sapaxodovboia". 
Dr. Blaydes is ready with five conjec- 
tures ‘“"lag® parris, vel "lacw xarérw, 
vel "lam mpérodos, vel "lage r° éyyis, vel 
lacé ris ovvaxodovbovc’” if any one 
would like to adopt them. He does not 
adopt any of them himself. The ris is 
indicative of a contemptuous feeling, 
a girl named Iaso. 

707. dvexadupduny R. V. O. Bentley, 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. ovvexadv~ 
Wapny P. U. most MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck. Dawes says “ Fefellit 
in hoc versu cum editores tum etiam 
Scaligerum et Bentleium dactylus in 
quarta sede collocatus.” But he was 
acquainted with Bentley's Epistle to 
Kuster only ; and when Bentley's notes 
in the margin of his Gelenius were dis- 
covered, it was seen that the difficulty 
had not escaped his notice, and that 
he had in fact anticipated the emenda- 
tion suggested by Dawes. 

710. Oveidcoy V. P. U. P™. F*. 0% Q7. 
vulgo. Pollux says rpv dé Oveiay cai 
Oveidtov etros dy xara *"Apioropayny dy 
Tldourg A¢yovra, x. 108. Gvidcor R. B. 
and five of the Oxford MSS., Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen. 

712. TY. Aidwov ; «.r.A. This line is 
omitted in R. doubtless from an over- 
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sight occasioned by its ending with the 
same word as the preceding line ; a very 
common cause of omission; and one 
which gives no ground for suspecting 
the genuineness of the omitted line. 
See on 833 infra. 

725. tv tropyipevov. The MSS. have 
éropyupevoy, and that is the common 
reading here, but some of the Scholiast’s 
observations point strongly to topw- 
pevoyv, which was adopted by Girard 
nearly 400 years ago. His note is as 
follows ‘‘Significat hoc verbum aliquo 
praetextu, puta peregrinationis vel 
morbi, causam in aliud tempus reiicere. 
Hoc ait Aesculapius, si in conctonem 
venire non potes, ubi tu oraturus eras, 
liberabo te, et quominus illic sis, faxo ut 
omnes intelligant dignum esse te qut ture 
surando dilationem postules et impetres.” 
This reading is strongly supported by 
Brunck, Dobree, and Bergk, and is 
adopted by Meineke and all subsequent 
editors, ézopyiyevor by an oversight is 
written érapyupevoy by Gelenius, Portus, 
and one or two others.—ris éxxAnoias P. 
most of the MSS. and all the editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned. ras 
éxernoias R. V. U. Bekker, Hall and 
Geldart. Bergk suggested rais éxxAn- 
cias which is read by Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen, and Van Leeuwen. This read- 
ing is attributed to the Scholiast, but 
apparently without any reason. 

727. rp TWAovrov: MSS. vulgo. Mei- 
neke and Velsen both suggest Nour» 
rt, and Van Leeuwen reads yéporri. 

729. npiriBrow V1. P*. P*. and a few 
other MSS. and all printed editions 
except Invernizzi. jycripBrow R. V. P. U. 
the MSS. generally, and Invernizzi. 

746. dc BAdrrey MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
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suggested ériy SAerev which Blaydes 
reads, 

754. door 8 R. V. vulgo. Soo P. U. 
and the MSS. generally. 

765. xptBavoray dppabp R. V*. F*. 
Invernizzi, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bothe. év xptBavwréy dppado V. P. U. 
the MSS. generally, all editions before 
Bekker except Junta and Invernizzi, 
and Bothe afterwards. But in V. the 
éy was corrected into éx, and this is read 
by Junta. éy xpBaverg dppabp P*. P®. 
éy eBay tov dppabav P*, Both Hem- 
sterhuys and Brunck, though retaining 
the reading ¢» xpiBavwray dppabo, were 
minded to omit the éy. xpiBamray is 
the more common form, and Elmsley 
(at Ach. 1123) was inclined to recom- 
mend it here; and it is accordingly 
adopted by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. 
This is very possibly right ; but all the 
numerous MSS. of this play have w in 
the penultimate syllable, and both forms 
may well have been in use. 

766. roiair’ drayyeihavra MSS. vulgo, 
except that U. hasdrayyelAay. rovaira y’ 
dyyeiAavra Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

767. dvdpes. The aspirate was added 
by Porson. 

768. xaraxyvopara R, F?. P**, all printed 
editions. ra xarayvopara V. P. U. and 
the MSS. generally. For xoxicw Mei- 
neke proposed ‘xxopulow. 

769. éyd MSS. (except O%. which 
omits the word) vulgo. The position 
of ¢ym at the end of the line has given 
rise to some suspicion. Hemsterhuys 
thought that it might have been in- 
serted to fill the lacuna left by the 
omission of some other word; which 
might have been, Dobree suggests, 
apere, vdpos, or (with cpOadrpoics) Set 
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or xpy- Velsen reads xpeov, and is 
followed by Van Leeuwen. But see the 
Commentary. 

770. éravrjnca, M. m. m'. 0°. 08 C®. 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 
awayrjoa: the other MSS. and vulgo. 
It seems far more probable that irayri- 
oat should have been corrupted into 
arayrnoat, than vice versa. After this 
line R. and V. have KOMMATION 
XOPOY ; R. as part of the original text 
V. as an afterthought. And so all 
editions before Kuster and one or two 
since. Brunck has \eiret xoppdrioy rod 
Xopov, and one or two editors have 
XOPOY simply, whilst Velsen writes 
Spxnpa xopov. But most editors have 
followed Kuster in omitting the words 
altogether; and as it seems certain 
that there was no Choral song here, and 
that therefore nothing has dropped out 
of the text, this seems the right course. 
Between the other scenes the best MSS. 
have nothing of this sort; and the 
editors insert or omit the notice there 
as they do here. 

774, ras €uavrov cuppopas (or fupdpopas) 
MSS. vulgo. fais éduavrod cupdopais 
Blaydes. 

779. atra mavra MSS. vulgo. ad ra 
navra Bentley, Hemsterhuys, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Velsen. But I can- 
not agree with Bentley that atra is 
superfluous. Wealth does not mean “I 
will reverse everything”; he means ‘‘I 
will reverse all that.” 

781. édvedi8ouy R. P. U. the MSS. gener- 
ally,and vulgo. é¢redidovy V. V*. Bergk, 
recentiores, except Green. This is 
because Aristophanes uses the compound 
émdidcops in Thesm. 218, 217, 249. But 
one verb is just as apt as the other, and 
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the MS. authority is overwhelming. 
Dr. Blaydes himself quotes from Plut- 
arch, Alcibiades, chap. 6 rois xédafuw 
évdcdous davréy, and from Lucian, Calum- 
niae 22 éxovros éavréy évdiddvros. To 
which may be added Plato, Rep. viii. 
chap. xiii. 561 3B; Phaedrus, chap. xviii. 
2410 (where the MSS. have éydoiva:, 
erOovva, which some read, being a mere 
conjecture of Hirschig). 

783. of gdawdépevo. The ingenious 
conjecture of Hemsterhuys dodpacvd- 
pevoe is deserving of mention, though it 
cannot be adopted. 

785. dvdexvipevos R. V. many other 
MSS. Porson, Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. 
évdecxyupevoe P. U. many other MSS. and 
all editions before Porson. 

788. yaipere R. V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. yaiperoy a few 
MSS. Brunck, Porson, Bothe, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

799. rovras etr’ davayxafew R. Inver- 
nizzi, Porson, recentiores. rovroiwi, 
émavayxafew P. U. several other MSS. 
and all editions before Invernizzi, and 
I am very much disposed to think that 
this is the right reading. But the 
great bulk of the MSS. have rovrois 
éravayxafev, whilst V. has rovros 
dvayxafey. 

800. Acgivxds y’ R. Bergk, recentiores, 
except Green. Acfinxos (without y’) V. 
P. P®. most MSS. Kuster (in notes), 
Brunck to Bothe’s second edition, and 
Green. 8 féxos O°. O7. L. m?. all 
editions before Brunck, except that 
Gormont and Neobari omit the 3é. 3¢ 
Evvorxos U. P?. 

801. rds ioyddas MSS. vulgo. Suidas 
(s. v. loyas) citing this line from memory 
writes (according to a majority of his 
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MSS.) rad» icxddwy, and this is introduced 
into the text of Aristophanes by Mei- 
neke, Holden, Velsen, and Van Leeuwen. 
But to say that Dexinicus wished to get 
a share of the figs would not impute to 
him any special greed: that would be 
the wish of the spectators at large; 
Dexinicus is described as wishing to get 
the figs generally. After this line the 
MSS. make no mention of any choral 
intervention except that C’. and a cor- 
rector of R. write Xopov. But Aldus 
and all editions (except Fracini and 
Gelenius) before Portus have Xopod in 
the margin; whilst Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, the editions called Scaliger’s and 
Faber’s, and Porson, place it between 
lines 801 and 802. Kuster omitted it, 
and of more recent editors some insert, 
but most omit it. Brunck and Velsen 
read as they did after line 770 supra. 

805 a. oUrw rd mXoureiy x.t.A. This 
line is found in the MSS. but was 
adjudged to be spurious by Bentley, 
and is omitted or bracketed by Brunck 
and most recent editors. In U. P*. P*. 
P*. the letters yy or yo are prefixed. 
Brunck considered, and I think rightly, 
that the line was originally written in 
the margin as a parallel] passage to line 
802; and having access to the last 
three MSS. mentioned, he observed that 
the copyist had brought in not merely 
the line, but also its title, yraun. Van 
Leeuwen places it between lines 818 
and 819, which is certainly a more 
suitable position. The last word is 
given as $7 by R. V. Invernizzi and most 
of the more recent editors ; as r: by P. U. 
and most of the MSS. and by all editors 
before Invernizzi. 

813. campos MSS. vulgo. Kuster 
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suggested oafpots which is read by 
Meineke and Velsen. 

815. 6 8 lavés yeyow hy R. V. V?. 
Dawes, Invernizzi, Porson, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe and Velsen. 
6 8° lavds npw P. U. the MSS. generally, 
and all editions before Brunck. Had 
the first syllable of iryis been long, this 
would have been quite right; but un- 
fortunately it is short. Bentley there- 
fore, referring to Pollux (x. 155) who 
writes "Aptoropayns éy Ddovrm elrdy rip 
pudypay xaXei, proposed to read ios here, 
and this is strongly supported by Brunck 
who inserts ios in the text, and is 
followed by Bothe and Velsen. On the 
other hand Dawes, finding the line 
quoted by Athenaeus (vi. chap. 16) as 
6 3 lirvds yéyover, proposed to read 6 38’ 
lrvds yéyor’ jyiv. This proposal was 
vigorously attacked by Brunck who 
says ‘‘Virum ingeniosum abripiebat 
livor et Bentleii laudum obtrectatio.” 
It would have been very difficult to 
decide between the proposals of Bentley 
and Dawes on their own merits. But 
when the two great Aristophanic MSS. 
in the libraries of Ravenna and Venice 
were brought to light, they were both 
found to have 6 8° irvds yéyor’ Hyiv, and 
the question was finally set at rest. 

824. KAP. The speaker who carries 
on the conversation with the Good Man 
igs said to be Cario (under his own name, 
or a8 olxérns or Oepdnwy) by R. V. U. 
many other MSS. all editions before 
Brunck, and all editions after Bothe's 
second. But P. many other MSS. and 
the editions from Brunck to Bothe's 
second (inclusive) give his part to 
Chremylus, and this change is strongly 
recommended by Hematerhuys. But 
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the preceding speech was certainly 
spoken by Cario, and there is no sign of 
his having left the stage, or of Chremy- 
lus having come on it. 

826. 87Aov érs R. P. vulgo. 8yAovers 
Vv. U. Brunck. Meineke proposed to 
make &87Aoy Grs a complete sentence, 
unconnected with what follows; and 
this is done by Holden and Velsen. 

882. éré\crev R. P. Kuster (in notes) 
Brunck, recentiores. daéAcwev M. P?. P®, 
F*, F°, all editions before Brunck. 
Aecrey V.  émd\édoere U. 

838. xousdn perv odv. This line is 
omitted by R. no doubt because it com- 
mences with the same words as the next. 
See on 712 supra. 

884. réws R. P. U. the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. rére V. Van Leeuwen. 

838. nal xareyéhov y' the MSS. gener- 
ally, and vulgo. «at xareyé\ov o M. 
cat xatreyé\oy 8 KR. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk to Green, and Hall and Geldart. 
But this seems hardly Greek. xai xare- 
yeror U. 

839. abypes. This line is in the MSS. 
and vulgo rightly continued to the 
Good Man. Meineke transfers it to 
Cario, changing p’ ardXecey into o° and- 
Aeoer. And this unnecessary alteration 
is followed by Holden, Velsen, and 
Green. 

840. aAX’ ody! viv. These words are 
given to Cario by R. V. and vulgo, but 
are transferred to the Good Man by 
Bergk to Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. 

842. mpés rav Oewy R. V. P. U. and 
the MSS. generally, and vulgo. smpds 
tov Gedy quid facit ad deum ? Hemster- 
huys (and the reading is supported by 
a few insignificant MSS.), Brunck to 
Bergk, and Velsen. Hemsterhuys's read- 
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ing is very attractive, but it seems 
unsafe to depart from the practically 
unanimous authority of the MSS. 

843. pera cov rd macddpiov MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke suggested, but did not read 
rd pera cov rasddpioy, & Curioussuggestion, 
but it is adopted by Velsen and Van 
Leeuwen. 

845. poy édveuunOns R. C*% Porson, 
Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, 
Green, and Blaydes; a reading, says 
Dobree, “quod vel ex coniectura re- 
ponendum esset.” pay oy éuundns P. U. 
the MSS. generally, and vulgo. péy 
épunOns V. 

847. cuvexetpatero MSS. vulgo. ‘‘ Re- 
pono confidenter cuveyeivafé po. Cf. 
Av. 1097."— Blaydes. But, as Van 
Leeuwen observes, xe uafe in the Birds 
means merely hiemem transigere: the 
meaning here required is hieme vexari. 

851. rptoxaxodaiuov MSS. all editions 
before Porson, and Blaydes and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. pis xaxodaipey 
Porson, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 
There seems no sufficient ground for 
departing from the MSS. The rpis 
starts the enumeration, rerpaxis, wevrdxts, 
&c., just as well from the compound, 
as if it stood alone. In the MSS. the 
Informer is called usually fvcodayrns, 
but occasionally “Adios in contrast to 
Aixatos. 

856. vuvt rpaypara MSS. vulgo. Mei- 
neke in his Vind. Aristoph. proposes to 
write vuvl, xpnuara referring to 871 
infra; and this is done by Blaydes. 
viv, ta xpnyuara Kappeyne, Velsen, 
which seems less probable. 

859. x) “AXirwocy Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores, except as after mentioned. 
py) Airoow R. P. U. the MSS. generally, 
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all editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
afterwards. 7) \eirwow V. Hemsterhuys 
proposed py 'mAixwouw, and this is read 
by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. Kuster 
proposed yy) ’xAimaow. . 

868. 87ra rotr (or rovro) R. U. 
Invernizsi, Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 
dpra rair’ (or ravra) V. P. all editions 
before Brunck, and Bekker afterwards. 
raira dnr O*. Brunck, Porson, Bothe. 

8738. dnAoy dre P. vulgo. Sydovére R. 
V. U. 

876. oluefdpa Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. olfpef’ dpa R. ofuw{’ dpa V. P. 
U. the MSS. generally, and all editions 
before Brunck. ofue{’ dpa Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Porson, Bothe, Bekker. 

878. 5 beds otros, ef P'*, W?. Brunck 
(in notes), Invernizzi, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bothe, Velsen, and Hall and 
Geldart. 5 Oeds fof otroci (with e 
carried over to commence the next line) 
R. P. most MSS. Fracini, Gormont, 
Gelenius. 6 Oeds écf, Sr VY. all the 
other editions before Invernizzi, and 
Bothe and Halland Geldart afterwards. 
6 eds fc obvros ef U. & Oeds dorw ei 
Velsen. 

885. dAX’ otk *veors MSS. vulgo. 
Fritzsche was the first to point out the 
true meaning of this line; and before 
his time, and indeed afterwards also, 
there have been numerous proposals to 
alter the words. Dawes conjectured 
GAN’ ot mepieoras. Hemsterhuys aA)’ 
oux dy éoras, and this strange reading is 
introduced into the text by Brunck and 
Invernizzi. ‘‘ Hotibius ” add’ ovx avétet. 
Madvig aN’ oix deos ort. Holden add’ 
oux érpdy or tacts. Velsen not only 
conjectures, but reads ddpyaxa 8° Eveors 
with a note of interrogation at the end 
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of the line; whilst Van Leeuwen sub- 
stitutes ddppaxoy for 8jyparos. The MS. 
reading, when rightly understood, is 
incomparably superior to all these con- 
jectures. 

895. 6 5 «7A. R. P. U. repeat the v 
twelve times which is manifestly right, 
as the line is intended for an iambic 
trimeter. In the translation there 
have to be only ten repetitions. Bothe 
(in the text) has only eight, but all 
other printed editions give the full 
twelve. V. has fifteen. As to the 
accent the MSS. give none, and it 
seems rather abeurd to place an accent 
on a sniff. But it is accented in all 
the editions. Aldus accented it & & 
and this was continued till Brunck’s 
time. But Bentley observing that the 
double v should form an iamb suggested 
$5 and this is adopted by Brunck. and 
subsequent editors. 

897. rowotréy y' duméxyera R. P. U. the 
MSS. generally, Brunck, recentiores, 
except as after mentioned. V. omits 
the y’,and so all editions before Brunck. 
Van Leeuwen transposes the line, plac- 
ing it between 957 and 958. rodi 7 
appeteras Kappeyne, Velsen. 

901. ob8eis y' dvnp R. P. Brunck, re- 
centiores. ovdels avnp V. U. most MSS. 
and all editions before Brunck. 

904. Gray rvyw MSS, vulgo. ruxy Vel- 
sen, relying on the authority of Hem- 
sterhuys who however merely says 
‘‘ruyn, licet omnino necessarium non 
putem, haud tamen improbo.” 

908. ri padov; MSS. vulgo. ri wadayp ; 
Brunck, Porson, Meineke, Velsen, Van 
Leeuwen. These little questions are of 
frequent occurrence in the Comic poets, 
and there is hardly an instance where 
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one might not be substituted for the 
other without affecting the sense. 

910. rpoojxory pydty MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. spocjxoy dendr R. 

912. elepyereivy, & R. V. Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Bothe. evepyereiy pp’ d° 
P. U. all editions before Bekker, and 
Bothe afterwards. 

915. px) ’merpérew dav P. U. and several 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores. pj 'mrpé- 
xew day V. i) “mrpéren ty R. M. py 
*sitpérew sot Ay O7. all editions before 
Brunck. 

917. dpxev xadiornow MSS. vulgo. 
Dobree observed “ Vix puto sanum esse 
dpxew. Olim tentabam adpyny, adverbi- 
aliter, ut cum ¢ferirndes ponatur ex mapad- 
AnAov. Sed ob ambiguitatem construc- 
.tionis huic emendationi non multum 
tribuo.” Herwerden proposed xdpyas 
which Velsen reads. 

920. rdpa Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Hall and Geldart. +» dpa MSS. all 
editions before Kuster. y' dpa Kuster, 
and subsequent editions before Dindorf, 
and Hall and Geldart afterwards. 

982. dpas d roteis; MSS. vulgo. dpds 
& moet; Hemsterhuys, Brunck, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk to Blaydes inclusive. 
Hemsterhuys says ‘“ Omnino legendum 
rrovet. Viden' tu, quem testem huc ad- 
duxt, quid faciat servulus nequam ? Haec 
ad eum conversus, quem adhuc adstare 
sibi credebat, testem dicit ; nunc aptum 
Carionis responsum; alioquin scribi 
debuerat, "Opa y’ d roves’ vide quid agas : 
cave ne me vocante in tus tibt sit ambu- 
landum. Sed illud quod proposui verum 
est, et, ut iam primum video, ab inter- 
prete Frischlino animadversum.” Fris- 
chlin, who had turned this Comedy into 
Latin verse, gave for this line Viden’ 
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quid agat? nam horum te testem mihi 
voco. There is no more judicious com- 
mentator than Hemsterhuys, but I 
cannot bring myself to think that he 
is right in making this alteration. The 
appeal papripopa or rair’ éyd paprupopat 
is frequently found in these comedies, 
and in no single instance is it prefaced 
by any preliminary remarks to the 
person or persons addressed. It is 
always in the nature of an ejaculation, 
wrung from the speaker by the stress 
of the moment. See Clouds 1297, 
Wasps, 1486 Frogs 528, &c. It seems 
to me that the Informer, stripped of 
his cloke and shoes says first to Cario 
Do you see what you are doing? and 
then, as Cario pays no attention, appeals 
to his witness in the usual form. 

988. eyes R. P. U. E. F'. F*. Inver- 
nizzi, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, 
Blaydes. fyes V. and most of the MSS. 
and vulgo. Blaydes refers to Wasps 
1416, 1487. 

946, kai ovewoy MSS. vulgo.  xévy 
ouxivoy Homsterhuys, Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

949. odre ry BovAny miOoy Hall and 
Geldart ingeniously propose to transpose 
these words with the ofre riy éxxAnciay 
of the following line. 

958. rév Gedy R. V. P. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. rq dep O%. P2, 
Blaydes. But the MSS. are practically 
unanimous, and the grammarians recog- 
nize the rare use of the accusative in 
this place. ‘‘ Thomas Magister in edyo- 
pat notat, mporevxerOar dativo solere 
lungi, draf 8¢ xal mpds alrtarixny, adiectis 
Comici nostri verbis; idem a veteribus 
Grammaticis velut rarius et animadver- 
sione dignum fuiese observatum, ex 
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Suid& liquet in spoced’éy.”—Hemster- 
huys. 

966. o” éxpy» R. P*. several other 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores, except Van 
Leeuwen. ¢xpiy (without o’) V. P. many 
other MSS. and all editions before 
Braunck. ce xp7 P*. ce xpqv U. Van 
‘Leeuwen. 

973. xaraxéxmopas (and xnopdy in the 
following line) R. V. U. vulgo. xara: 
kéemopat (and xynopdv) P. Brunck, 
Invernizzi. 

975. Rv pot ro V. M. Kuster, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe. #» 87 pol vz U. 
several MSS. all editions before Kuster, 
and Bothe afterwards, under the idea 
that the enclitic »v» was a short syllable. 
#88 pol re R. Fy 8n re Pz 

979. y' ad ra adv innpérovy Holden, 
Meineke, Velsen, Blaydes. raira mdv6? 
inmnperovy R. P. mavra rat imnpérovy V. 
most MSS. all editions before Brunck, 
and Bothe and Hall and Geldart after- 
wards. sdvra r at& innpérovy U. ™. 
ratra rdyO Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Green. raira ravf Elmsley 
(ad Oed. Tyr. 1522). adyra y’ dvburn- 
pérovy Hemsterhuys, Van Leeuwen. 
nayr’ ay avOunnpérouy Porson (but though 
in Porson’s text, it seems to be Dobree’s 
conjecture), Bergk. 

999. spocarénepper R. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores. mpocéreunpey V. P. U. the 
MSS. generally, and all editions before 
Invernizzi. 

1004. ¢rera smAovray MSS. vulgo. 
érera seems to me the very word re- 
quired, and I do not know why so many 
critics have sought to change it. Kuster 
suggested érei ye; Dobree cbrep ye; 
Bergk éripecra (this is from Phrynichus 
Bekkeri p. 40 é¢nipecta mdovréy’ oloy 
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trepBddXovrs rep perpy, ayri rov, adyv 
mwAouroy. But it makes no sense here); 
and Blaydes ‘‘ra viv de, vel dre de, vel 
ayvjp 8, vel potius éwel 8° drdovrno’, 
vel mvt 8¢."" But the only editor who 
has tampered with the text is Meineke, 
who not only conjectures, but actually 
reads eet (arAovray. 

1005. dravr’ éernohkey Athonaeus (iv. 
chap. 69) who cites this line as an ex- 
ample of the use of érecOliew, and so 
Brunck and all subsequent editors ex- 
cept as hereinafter mentioned. dravra 
carnodevy P. U. other MSS. and all 
editions before Brunck: and see infra 
1024. dra? innobev R. Invernizzi. 
dnavra y' fotscey V. adrayr’ dv ifodvey 
Dobree (in a note to Porson’s edition 
980), Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

1011. yyrrdpiow... pdrriov. These are: 
Bentley's emendations for the meaning- 
less »rdptoy and Bdrioy of the MSS. and 
early editions. I regret that his masterly 
discussion of the passage (in his Epistle 
to Kuster) is too long to be reproduced 
here. He refers to Plautus, Asinaria 
ii. 8. 108 Die igitur me anaticulam, 
columbulam, &c., where no doubt in 
the ’Ovayis of Demophilus, which 
Plautus is adapting, the words were, 
as here, »yrrdpiov and darrioy. Faber 
had already (at Lucret. p. 497) suggested 
ymoodptoy for mrapiov. Bentley’s emenda- 
tion is adopted by Brunck, Inverniszzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, and Hall and Geldart, 
and would have been followed by all 
editors, were it not for a doubt whether 
a tribrach, followed by an anapaest, is 
admissible in a Comic senarius. But 
although such a conjunction is rare, it 
is by no means unknown in Aristo- 
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phanes; Ach. 47, Birds 108, Eccl. 315, 
&c., and this little repetition of pet 
names is the very place in which a 
seeming irregularity is permissible. 
Compare Frogs 1208. However, Porson 
and Blaydes have vnrrdpiov trrexopifer’ 
&y kai gdrriov, an alteration which 
really destroys the charm of the verse; 
Bothe and Bergk read yyrrdpiov and 
Sdriov, though Bentley had elearly 
shown Sdrioy to be impossible; Bergk 
himself suggested Bafior, a baby; while 
Meineke reads ¢dfior, and is followed 
by Holden, Velsen, Green, and Van 
Leeuwen. But although the day is no 
doubt another name for the ¢drra, 
Aristophanes never used the form day, 
and no one ever used the diminutive 
daBtov ; whilst darra is constantly used 
by Aristophanes (Ach. 1105, 1107, Peace 
1004, Birds 803) and the diminutive 
gdrreoy is found in some lines quoted 
by Athenaeus (viii. chap. 58) from the 
comic poet Ephippus, ddexrpudnov, ddr- 
riov, mepdixiov. Moreover, as Bentley 
observed, the words yyrras and ¢ddrras 
are in the Peace placed in juxta- 
position. 

1012. nrno’ ay eis MSS. generally, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Blaydes 
and Hall and Geldart. jjrycev dv o’ M. 
all editions before Brunck. According 
to Velsen, R. had originally pro’ which 
is corrected into yre o° (but in the 
facsimile it is difficult to distinguish 
the original and corrected readings). 
And jreo’ is the reading of F*. and so 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 

1018. peyddros dxoupérny MSS. (except 
V.) vulgo. peydAoo: v) Ata V. Bergk. 

1018. mrayxadas R. V. P. U. B. O. OF. 
Brunck, Porson, recentiores, except as 
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after mentioned. sayxdAous F*. ™. and 
a few other MSS., all editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi, Dindorf, and 
Green afterwards. The line is omitted 
in Neobari. 

1019. «mporeixney R. V. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. poreiveey P. 
Brunck, Bothe. sporeivoay U. 

1020. xpoas R. Blaydes, Van Leeu- 
wen, and this is the regular Aristo- 
phanic form. yxpdéas V. P. U. vulgo.— 
pou R. V. P. U. the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo. Hemsterhuys preferred ye which 
is read by Brunck, Invernizzi, and 
Green. Bothe reads mov. 

1027. wownoes MSS. vulgo. ‘ Malim 
nonon’ Bekker, and this is read by 
Bergk and subsequent editors except 
Hall and Geldart. 

1029. »’ avrevroety. The p’ is given 
by F*. 0%, 0%. 0”. m1. m?. and all printed 
editions. It is omitted by R. V. P. U. 
and all the best MSS. 

1080. dya6dy Sixacos Brunck, Porson, 
recentiores, except Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. ayabdy dixaoy R. 
Invernizzi, Hall and Geldart. déxaoy 
ayabdy V. P. U. all editions before 
Brunck. Brunck’s emendation, which 
he supports by referring to Clouds 12838, 
1434, and other passages, seems neces- 
sary. dixady eore would require an 
accusative. Van Leeuwen compresses 
the three lines of this speech into two, 
and omits these words. 

1088. viv 3€ y' ovxére oe (ny olerar R. 
Meineke. viv 3¢ y' otxérs (hy o° oleras 
V. P. most MSS. and vulgo. viv & 
obxérs (nv o° oferac U. rvvdt o” ovrért 
{nv olerac Dindorf, Green. viv 8 o& 
obxérs (ny olera: Bergk, Van Leeuwen. 
yuri 8 obxér: (ny o° olerat Blaydes. 
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1087. rvyydvo: y’ V. Brunck, Porson, 
recentiores, and so both Kuster and 
Bergler had suggested. rvyxave +’ R. 
most MSS. all editions before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi afterwards. rvyxave 0 
Pp. U. 

1041. oreddvous R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe and Hall and 
Geldart. Cf. infra 1089. ocrédavoy V. 
P. U. most MSS. and vulgo. 

1042. dondfopa: R. V. U. the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. dowd{opai ce P. 
Hall and Geldart.—ri gnow V. P. U. the 
MSS, generally, and vulgo. oédyow R. 
and 80 (giving the two words to Chremy- 
lus) Bergk and Meineke.—dpyaia didn 
MSS. vulgo. Meineke suggested dpxaiav 
didny, which is read by Green and 
Blaydes. But see the Commentary. 
Bothe gives the entire line to the 
Youth. 

1044. bBpeos U. vulgo. vSpeas R. V. 
P. most MSS. Kuster, Bergler. 

1047, rois rodAois R. P. U. vulgo. rots 
Arors V. 

1052. Aéyer V. P. U. vulgo. Acyess RK. 

1053. AdBy MSS. vulgo. Wakefield 
(Silv. Crit. iii. 175) suggested Addy, 
which is adopted by Holden, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. Wakefield 
also proposed in the following line to 
read mada y’ elpeciovy, but this has not 
been followed. 

1055. sot, rdkav MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
observed “‘ Expectaveras mov,” and ov 
is read by Meineke, Holden, Velsen, 
Green, and Van Leeuwen. But the 
meaning is Whither shall we go for that 
purpose ? 

1056. AaBoica V. P. U. vulgo. AaBoi- 
oav R. 
1064. exrAuvetras R. V. U. (P., Velsen 


says, is illegible) vulgo. Wakefield (ubi 
supra) suggested ¢xrAuvei res, which is 
read by Velsen and Van Leeuwen. 

1067. xai rav R. V. P. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. xdra rov U. M. 1'. all editions 
before Kuster. 

1078. rotré y’ éxérperov Brunck (in 
notes), Porson, Dindorf, Holden, Green. 
tour érérperov R. P. U. almost all the 
MSS. and all editions before Porson, and 
Bekker afterwards. ovr’ érérperoy éyw 
C*. Bothe. ovr’ érérperoy dy Bamberg, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. ror’ érérpey’ 
éy» V. V’. Bergk, Meineke, Velsen, Hall 
and Geldart. See Porson at Hecuba 
1206. 

1081. émrpéyor P. U. vulgo. émorpe- 
yov R.  émrpérovy V. Van Leeuwen 
reads émrdfov. 

1088. tnd pupiov MSS. vulgo. Kuster 
(on Suid. iii. p. 128) suggested amd, and 
this was approved by Porson (though he 
did not insert it in his text), and is read 
by Bothe and Meineke. But it over- 
looks the jest in the word éréy, which 
seems the chief point of the speech. 
Dr. Rutherford would read tmé yAlwv 
ye tarde xal rpicpvpioy, but this not 
merely destroys the jest, but ignores 
the indefinite ‘‘thirteen.” See the 
Commentary. 

1089. obs ¢ym V. P. U. wulgo. os éya 
R. Holden, Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 

1095. etrévws MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
proposed ¢vyréves, which is read by 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen.—spocioxerat 
P. U. the MSS. generally, and vulgo. 
mpooeixero R. V. Hall’and Geldart. 

1099. o€ ros Aéyw R. V. P. U. and most 
of the MSS. Brunck (in notes), Inver- 
nigzi, recentiores. o¢é ro, o€é ros (carry- 
ing Aéyw over to the next line) many 
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MSS. and all editions before Invernizsi. 
This made the following line A¢ya, 
Kapiov, dvduevoy. But the first syllable 
of Kapiwy is long, and since Brunck’s 
time the only difference of opinion has 
been as to the reading 4 Kapie» or 6 
Kapioy in line 1100. & Kapiov R. V. U. 
Invernizzi, Porson, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Green. 6 Kapioy P. Brunck 
(in notes), Bothe, and the remaining 
editors. 

1110. rovrey R. V. U. the MSS. gener- 
ally, and all editions except Blaydes. 
roure P. rourg V'. ™. F°. Blaydes.— 
rénverat V. P. and (as corrected) U. and 
all the MSS. except as after mentioned 
and all editions except Bergk. yiverat 
R. and (originally) U., and V. has 
yp. yiverae in the margin.  yiyvera 
Bergk. 

1111. da ri 87 ravr’ R. O°. O05. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Holden and Green. 
did ri ravr’ V. P. U. and many MSS. &a 
ri ye ravr’ all editions before Bekker. 
Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) suggests re) 
8) which Holden and Green bring into 
the text. 

1116. ér: Ovec V. V'. Valckenaer, Por- 
son, Dobree, Bekker, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. ém: Ove R. émOve. P. U. and 
the rest of the MSS. and all editions 
before Porson, and Bothe afterwards. 

1119. cwdpoveis MSS. vulgo. Mei- 
neke suggests cwdpovay, “quae usitata 
Aristophani syntaxis est.” But it would 
make nonsense here; for, as Mr. Green 
points out, the participle would have to 
be joined with amédwAa xdmirérpippat. 

1120. mpdrepoy yap elyoy pew L®. M', m*. 
P*, all editions except Holden and 
Blaydes. The per is omitted by R. V. 
P, U. and the MSS. generally. Dobree 


suggested dy which is read by Holden. 
Blaydes reads mpérepop pév elyor yap. 

1122. loyd8as, do’ V. and the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. icxddas & ds R. 
loxyd8as ds P. Invernizzi. ioyadas os 
U. 

1128. jy R. V. P. U. and all the MSS. 
(except O°.) and vulgo. fs O°. Bentley, 
Hemsterhuys, Brunck, Porson, recen- 
tiores, except Bergk, Hall and Geldart 
and Van Leeuwen. 

1181. wept ra omddyxy’ V. Bergk, re- 
centiores. mpds ra omddyyy’ R. P. U. 
the MSS. generally, and all editions 
before Bergk.—foxe ri orpéehew R. V. 
Hall and Geldart. fos’ émorpédew P. 
U. most of the MSS. and all editions 
before Bergk. foixé ris orpépew V*. W*. 
m. Dobree, Fritzsche (at Thesm. 483), 
Bergk, Holden, Green, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. gor’ én: orpépeew Hemsterhuys, 
Meineke, Velsen. 

1138. ovx éxpopa (non efferenda sunt) 
R. P. U. the MSS. generally, and all 
editions before Bergk, except Porson 
and Bekker. ovx éxqopd (non licttum est 
efferre) V. Porson, Bekker, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. There is little to choose between 
the two forms, the adjective and the 
substantive : and it seems safer to follow 
the great bulk of the MSS. Moreover, 
with the substantive we should have 
expected rovray. 

1139. daére rs V. many MSS. and 
vulgo. Ore ye KR. P. U. and many MSS. 
érére ye Dobree, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes. 

1140. idedo’. This is Dawes’s emen- 
dation, adopted by Brunck and all 
subsequent editors, and confirmed by V. 
which has ido. Most MSS. have 
igeiNov, which was read by all editors 
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before Brunck. ides R. P. dpédrov 
U. and many MSS.—vce Aavéavew V. P. 
U. and almost all the MSS. and vulgo. 
o &» avOdaver R. Bekker, Bergk to 
Green inolusive. 

1147. adda Evvoiweoy R. V. Brunck, 
Porson, recentiores. dAX’ ovv oavvoixoy 
M. and a few other MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck. dAAa cvvowoy U. P?, P*. 
O. Invernizzi. aAdd ye civosoy P. 

1148. év6ade V. V?. V*. 0%. OF. OF. 07. 
m’, m’, all printed editions. ¢vravOoi R. 
P. U. and many MSS. Seidler proposed 
avrov, comparing Lys. 757. 

1161. xat ri er’ epeis; R. P. U. the 


MSS. generally, and vulgo. ri dnr’ dpeis ; | 


V. Hall and Geldart. 

1168. povoixods Kai yupmxous R. V. P. 
the MSS. generally, and all printed 
editions except Velsen. yupumcovs xal 
povoiwxous U. F*. Pollux (iii. 142) says 
of Arrixot ob padiws Aéyovew ayavas pov- 
oixots d\Ad povoins, whence some have 
proposed to read, and Velsen does read, 
yupmxots kal povorxyns. But Pollux merely 
means that Attic writers preferred to 
write povotxns, which is quite accurate ; 
while abundant instances are cited by 
Hemsterhuys, Porson, and Dobree to 
show that the form which Aristophanes 
employs was also in common use with 
the best writers. Both forms are em- 
ployed by Thucydides in the same 
chapter (iii. 104); by Plutarch in the 
same chapter (Pericles chap. xiii), by 
Plato in various treatises, Menexenus 
chap. 21, Laws ii. 658 A, viii. 828 ©, 
and by other writers. 

1170. dcaxovexds eivac Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Scaxorixds eivai por R. V. P. Uz 
and apparently all the MSS. and all 
editions before Brunck. But the second 
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syllable of d:axomxds is long. Bentley 
proposed to read didxovos or Suixropos, 
but it is better, with Brunck, to omit 
the irrelevant pos. 

1171. dpdovece rot MSS. valgo. dpacer 
érov Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Van 
Leeuwen. 

1173. 6 WAodros otros fiptaro Brerew 
P. U. many MSS. and vulgo. 46 Myoiros 
fptaro Brérev R. and so Holden con- 
sidering the line to be corrupt or spuri- 
ous. fAérev 6 MAovros fpgaro V. which 
Bergk proposed to alter into avaBdérew 
and Meineke does alter into ad Sérev. 
Blaydes on the other hand reads 6 Geds 
ovros, and is followed by Van Leeuwen. 
But the MS. reading seems superior to 
all these suggestions. ofros is a sort of 
echo of WAotros, and is used in disparage- 
ment of ‘‘ this Wealth " whom the Priest 
of Zevs Ewrnp, as he presently proclaims 
himeelf to be, does not even recognize 
as a real God. 

1182. xapé y' exddrec R. V. V*. Dobree 
(in his Addenda to Porson), Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores. Invernizzi too in- 
tended to follow R.’s reading, but 
thought it xdpé +’ éxddex. Kali perexdre: 
P. the MSS. generally, and save as afore- 
sald, all editions before Bothe and 
Bekker. «ai pire xdde U. 

1184. pvpioc R. V. Kuster, recentiores, 
except Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and 
Hall and Geldart, who with P. U. and 
the editions before Kuster have pupsot. 
Suidas says pupia® moda, avapiOunra. 
pupta be, 5 apOuds. And as this dis 
tinction is borne out by the best MSS. 
here, it seems right to follow them. 

1190. atréparos fxov R. P. U. vulgo. 
atréparos €\Oo» VY. Bergk, Van Leeu- 
wen. 
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1191. Wpvodpe! ody airixa pdr’ P.U. and l8pucdpuer$a in the MSS. and editions, 


P?, P®, P*, Brunck, recentiores, except 
Bothe (but U. has atroixa). lWpvodpec& 
ovv abrixa pad’R.V. BpvodpecE ody aivix’ 
(omitting pada) O’. T. all editions before 
Brunck, and Bothe afterwards. There 
is the same variation between i8pucdyueba 


seven lines below. 
1199. gyouoa & BR. V. P. the MSS. 
generally and vulgo. ¢xovod y' U. 
1209. rovrey V. P. U. vulgo. rovrots 
R. Invernizzi, Bekker, Bothe. 





THE MENAECH MI 


OF 


PLAUTUS 


To give the English reader a clear idea of the difference between the 
New Comedy which Aristophanes inaugurated in the Cocalus, and the Old 
Attic Comedy represented in these volumes, it seems desirable to add here 
a translation of one of the Plautine comedies, itself an adaptation from the 
Greek. For this purpose the Menaechmi has been selected, partly for its 
own merits, and partly because it is the original from which Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors is, directly or indirectly, derived. Yet it is by no means 
certain that the Greek play which Plautus is adapting, belonged to the 
New Comedy at all. From line 12 of the Prologue ‘‘ Non Atticissat 
verum Sicilicissitat ” it is suspected of being the work of some Sicilian 
dramatist. Indeed, many would attribute it to Epicharmus, in which case 
it would be very much older than the earliest Comedy of Aristophanes. 
And as a slight corroboration of this date it might be urged that in Act II, 
Scene 8, Erotium, running through the names of the sovereigns of 
Syracuse, stops at Hiero, the patron of Epicharmus; and that the abrupt- 
ness with which she terminates her speech may be due to the circumstance 
that Epicharmus proceeded to mention some kindness shown by Hiero 
to the family of Menaechmus, which Plautus omitted as uninteresting to 
a Roman audience. This too would account for the surprise displayed by 
Messenio at the intimate knowledge which Erotium possesses about the 
affairs of Menaechmus. But on the other hand it is difficult to believe 
that so deftly-constructed a Comedy, with so intricate and ingenious a plot, 
can belong to so early a date. And anyhow the play exhibits, in a 
marked degree, the general characteristics of the New Comedy. 

The translation has been made, in idle moments, from Mr. Hildyard’s 
edition of the play; and his arrangement and explanations have been 
generally accepted without going further into the matter. The long verses 
are intended to be spoken “in a species of recitative.” 





CHARACTERS OF THE DRAMA 


MEN. 
MENAECHMUS, of Epidamnus. 
FMenaechmus, his twin brother, formerly Sosicles. 
MESSENIO, servant to fMenaechmusg. 
PENICULUS, a@ parasite. 
CYLINDRUS, a cook. 
The FATHER-IN-LAW of Menaechmus. 
A DOCTOR. 
Sailors, carrying luggage. 
Four varlets. Attendants, &c. 


WOMEN. 


WIFE of Menaechmus. 
EROTIUM, a courtesan. 
Erotium’s servant-girl. 








PROLOGUE 


Tue first thing, gentlemen, I wish to do 
Is to give greeting to myself and you. 
I bring you Plautus—not the man, the pLay— 
Please to be gracious to his work to-day. 
And kindly listen whilst I tell the plan, 
I'll be as brief as possibly I can. 
One trick there is which aJ] our poets try ; 
Their scenes in Athens never fail to lie ; 
By this they throw a Grecian air around them. 
As for my facts you'll have them as I found them. 
So to be Greek my tale will still endeavour, 
Sicilian-wise, not Attic-wise, however. 
This little preface comes my plot before, 
But now the plot itself I'll pour and pour 
Not by the peck or bushel but by barns, 
So very generous am I in my yarns, 

Once on a time, ’tis thus the story runs, 
A Syracusan merchant had twin sons. 
So like they were, their very foster-mother 
Could not the one distinguish from the other. 
Nay she who bare them did not really know ; 
One who had seen the children told me so. 
I never saw them, I was only told. 
Well, when the children now were seven years old, 
The merchant freights a goodly ship, and bears 
One little son amongst its numerous wares, 
And so they reach Tarentum, there to trade ; 
At home the other with his mother stayed. 
While at Tarentum, to the games they go, 
The people flocked, as usual, to the show ; 
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The boy was lost amid the concourse vast, 

Till in the crowd an Epidamnian passed, 

Took him in charge, and back to Greece they crossed. 

But the poor father, when his child was lost, 

Lived a few days in heartless sad despair, 

Then sickened, pined, and died of sorrow there. 

The mournful tidings to the grandsire sped 

Of the lost child, and hapless father dead ; 

Who such affection to the lost one bore 

He changed the name the other had before, 

And as Menaechmus ! was the lost boy’s name, 

The other boy must also bear the same. 

That name my tongue more readily repeats 

Because I heard them cry it in the streets. 

So then, beforehand, lest ye miss the plot, 

I say the twins the self-same name have got. 
Now, that the facts ye clearly may discern, 

To Epidamuus I'll on foot return. 

Can I, for you, do any errand there? 

If so, with boldness what ye want declare. 

But you must give the wherewithal to do it ; 

Or else you’re fooling, and belike you'll rue it. 

Yet if you give it, rue it more you will. 

Now there I am, though here I’m standing still. 
The Epidamnian who, I said before, 

Kidnapped the boy, and o’er the waters bore, 

No child had he, his wealth was all he had ; 

So he adopts the little kidnapped lad, 

Makes him the husband of a well-dowered bride, 

And heir to all his fortune when he died. 

For once when, journeying to his farm, he fain 

Would ford a river swoln by recent rain, 

The river rose, impatient to destroy, 

And carried off the man that carried off the boy. 


1 Menaechmus, the Prologist tells us, was also the grandsire’s name. The 
father, we shall presently find, was named Moschus, the mother, Theusimarche, 
the twins, Menaechmus and Sosicles. 
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So his great wealth descended to the twin ; 
And here you see the house he’s living in. 
His brother, with a slave, is come to-day 
To Epidamnus, if perchance he may 
Find there the missing twin. This town must needs 
Be Epidamnus while our play proceeds. 
Another play, another town ’twill be, 
For ever shifting, like our Company, 
Where one poor player acts or youth or age, 
King, pander, beggar, parasite or sage. 


Pen. 
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ACT I. SCENE L 
PENICULUS 


Tue boys nickname me Sponge-Peniculus 
Because I clear away the crumbs so neatly. 

And I believe that they who chain their captives, 
And clap their fetters on their runaway slaves, 
Defeat the object which they have in view. 

If a poor wretch finds ill on ill redoubled, 

He only wants to run away the more. 

He tries all means to extricate himself ; 

One gets a file and files away the links, 

One smashes out the rivet. Oh, mere trifling. 
Whom you would keep without one thought of flight 
Let him be strictly tethered by the tooth ; 

Tie down his nozzle to a well-stored table. 

So long as you provide him day by day 

Eating and drinking to his heart’s content, 

He’ll never flee ; he’d sooner die than flee. 

These are the chains to chain him safe withal. 
They’re so elastic, these same belly-bands, 

The more you stretch them, they but hold the tighter. 
See here, I am going to Menaechmus now, 

A willing slave, that he may bind me so. 

Aye, he’s the man ! he does not feed us, he 
Recruits and sets us up ; he’s a prime doctor ; 
Himself a lad of excellent good living. 

Such banquets ! Heavens, he loads his tables so, 
Piles mountain high his luscious dishes so, 
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You needs must mount a chair to reach the top. 
But now these many days I’ve given him rest, 
Housed in my house with all that’s dear to me, 
For all the food I buy is passing dear. 

But now these dear, dear comrades have deserted, 
So back I come to him. Stay, the door opens. 
Menaechmus’ self! I see him. Here he comes. 


ACT I. SCENE II. 


MENAECHMUS, PENICULUS. 


MEN. (Speaking, as he comes out, to his wife within.) 


O if you weren’t so stupid an idiot, O if you weren’t so stubborn and dense, 
All that you see your husband hating, you would yourself to hate commence. 
And if you continue thus to act 
I'll have you home to your father packed. 
Now whenever I go out walking, you must detain me, and demand 
Where I am walking, what I am doing, what is the business I have in hand, 
And what I want and whither I go. 
I’ve married a custom-house clerk, I know. 
Whatever I do I’m forced to confess ; 
Over-indulgence ’tis that has spoilt you ; now I'll my future plans declare. 
Since I freely give you servants, purples, trinkets, wool, and dress. 
Since you really want for nothing, Madam, you had better beware 
And cease upon me a spy to be. 
Still you shan’t have spied for nothing ; therefore I'll find some ladye light, 
And I will make an express appointment, and I will dine with her to-night. 


. (Aside) Ah, he intends to hurt her feelings, but he is really hurting mine. 


I am the sufferer more than she is, if he is going from home to dine. 


. Goodness gracious! by my scolding I have driven my wife away. 


Come then, come, intriguing husbands, bring me your gifts without delay, 
Bring me your choicest gifts and offerings ; I have battled it like a man. 
Here’s a shawl I robbed my wife of; now it shall go to the courtesan. 
Glorious deed, so sharp a turnkey, such a vigilant spy to cheat. 

O, the action was bravely managed, quite artistic, clever, and neat. 

At my peril I made the capture ; it shall now to its fate be taken ; 
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A terrible foe I have put to flight, and secured my spoil, and saved my bacon. 


PEN, (Advancing.) Hey, my young fellow, Hey, my young fellow, tell me what is my share in the 


Men. 
MEN. 


prize ? 
Ah, here is surely a lying in ambush. Pew. No, not a lying, only allies. 
Who on earth is it? Pex. I, tobe sure. Men. O my festivity, O my delight, 
Welcome to you. Pen. And welcome to you. Mex. How fare you? Pen. I grasp my 


good genius tight. 


. In better time you couldn’t have come; you couldn’t have come when I wished you more. 
. Yes, that’s my plan, I’m just the man the most convenient times to explore. 
. Now would you look at a glorious treat? Pen. O, what cook cooked it, I pray you tell. 


Only let me behold the fragments, and then I shall know if he cooked it well. 
Have you ever observed a painting, where was painted a wondrous deed, 


_ Venus carrying off Adonis, or the Eagle, Ganymede ? 


. Many’s the time, but why do you ask me? Men. Turn upon me your eyes; declare, 


See you anything here resembling? Pen. What on earth is the dress you wear ? 


- Say I’m the jolliest, jolliest fellow. | Pn. Tell me where we a meal shall find. 

. Just you say what I desire you. Pen. Jolliest fellow of all mankind. 

. Won’t you add aught else yourself? Pzn. And pleasantest fellow of all alive. 

. Nothing besides? Pzn. No nothing besides, unless I discover at what you drive. 


Here have you and your wife been squabbling, and I on my guard must stand to-day. 


- You hinder yourself by your perverseness. Pen. Strike out my only eye if I say 


Any word or thing, Menaechmus, save at your own express command. 


. Seek we a tomb to bury the day in, such as my wife won’t understand. 
. Now you are making a good proposal. Where shall the funeral pyre be—spread ? 


Let us at once begin to raise it ; truly the day is now half-dead. 
Draw we aside a little further. Pen. Wellthen. Men. A little further. Pen. There. 


. Even yet a little further from the lioness’s lair. 
. O, by Pollux of this I’m sure, you’d make a capital charioteer. 
. Why? Pen. You are always looking behind you, looking to see if your wife be near. 


Now what say you? Pern. What you wish me, I affirm and I deny. 


. Can you from the smell of something guess that something’s history, 


When you have smelt it? Pern. Sure the Augurs cannot guess it half so well. 


. Come then, smell the shaw] I’m wearing ; what does it smell of? won’t you tell ? 
. At the top a man should always smell a womanly vestiment ; 


Here my nostrils are saluted with a most unsavoury scent. 


. O, you’re far too nice, Peniculus; smell it here then. Pen. That’s the plan. 
. What does it smell of there? inform me. Pen. A theft, a dinner, a courtesan. 
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Men. To my dearest dear we'll bear it, to my love, Erotium fair, 
She shall for herself a banquet and for you and me prepare. 
We with her will drink until the Morning Star awakes the day. = 
Pern. Very well and tersely stated! Shall I strike then? Men. Strike away. 
Nay, but tarry. Pern. You've retarded fully a mile the cup, I swear. 
Men. Knock then gently. Pen. I suppose you fear the doors are of earthenware. 
Mey, Stay, O stay, Herself is coming. Dear, how faint this Sunlight seems! 
Sure her bright and lovely person puts to shame his meaner beams. 


ACT I. SCENE III. 
Erotium. MenarEcumus. PEnNIcutus. 


Er. O my life, Menaechmus, welcome. Pern. What thenamI? Er. You are one too many. 
Pen. So are the troops reserved in battle, yet they can fight as well as any. 
Mex. Prithee, to-day for dire engagements make the accustomed preparations. 
Er. That shall be done to-day for certain. Mzn. Then we will battle with deep potations, 
Then whichever shall drink the deepest, and in the fight shall conqueror be— 
Thine are the soldiers, thou, give sentence which shall abide this night with thee. 
O, but I hate my wife, my darling ; hate her the moment you appear. 
Er. All this time you must needs be wearing some of her things, ’tis clearly clear. 
What is that? Men. "Twas hers this morning, now it is yours, my Rosebud fair. 
Er. Easily are you the best of all who seek my favours, I do declare. 
Pen. (Aside.) Just so long the lady coaxes as she expects to share the fruits. 
(Aloud.) Yes, if you loved her best, your nostrils ought to be snapped off by the roots. 
Men. Hold my cloke, Peniculus, will you? I will the promised spoils divest. 
Pen, Give it here. Now dance I prithee in the womanly mantle dressed. 
Men. Dance! what, I? You are mad for certain. Pen. Mad am I or you, the more ? 
Well if you will not dance, divest it. Mzn. Verily I with danger sore 
Carried away this shawl. The action unto the full I deem as rash, 
As when Hercules abstracted fair Hippolyta’s queenly sash. 
Take it. Thou alone, compliant, humourest me in every mood. 
Er. Truly this is the generous temper, showing a lover is kind and good. 
PEn. (Aside.) Yes if they wish to ruin themselves, and live in poverty all their life. _ 
Men. Only last year I paid ten pounds to buy it, a present to give my wife. 
Pern. Ten good pounds entirely wasted, as your account I understand. 
Men. Sweet, do you know what I want you to get me? Er. Allshall be done as you command. 


MEN. 


Men. 
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Order your servants that they a dinner here in your house for ourselves prepare, 
And provide some delicate dainties, as an addition, from the fair. 


. Delicate ham, a round of bacon, kernels out of the glands of swine, 


Half a pig’s-head, a rich black-pudding, something or other in that line, 
Which, when dressed and served to table, at once will an appetite' keen bestow, 
Let it be speedy. En. It shall be done.) Men. And we'll meanwhile to the forum go. 


. We shall be back again directly ; then we can drink till it’s served to table. 


Come when you will, ’twill all be ready. Pry. Do be as quick as ever you're able. 
Follow me you. Pen. Be sure that I’ll follow, be sure that I'll keep you well in sight, 
Not for the wealth of all the gods would I lose you before our feast to-night. 


ACT I. SCENE IV. 
Erotrum. CyYLINDRUS. 


Call me out the cook Cylindrus; call me him out without delay. 
(To Cy.) Take the basket, and take the money ; here are three shillings to spend to-day. 


. Thank you. ER. Go and provide a dinner, and mind you make it enough for three, 


Neither too much nor yet too little. Cyz. Tell me what kind of folk they be. 
I, and Menaechmus, and Peniculus. Cyx. Then I must buy for ten at least: 
He, the parasite, does the duty of eight good guests at his patron’s feast. : 
That’s your business, now that I’ve named them. Cyu. They can at once, if you like, begin it. 
In a minute ’twill all be cooked. Er. Be quick. Cyz. Why, I won't be gone a minute | 


ACT II. SCENE L 
FPRenaechmus. MessEnio. 


Mien. There is no pleasure to the weary sailor 
More great, Messenio, than the distant land 
Seen from the raging deep. Muss. One there is greater ; 
It is to see the land you call your home. 
But why, I prithee, have we come in hither? 
Are we to coast all islands like the sea ? 
fiien. We come to seek my very own twin brother. 
Mess. And what’s to be the limit of our seeking ? 


1 miluinam, a kite's appetite. 








SHen. 
Mess. 
Mess. 
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"Tis now six summers since our search began. 
And we have wandered round the coast of Spain, 
Istria, Marseilles, Illyria, Adria, 

And all the colonies of Greece, and all 

The sea-lashed coasts of Italy. A needle 
Who had so sought had found, if findable. 
Go to: you seek the dead among the living ; 
Were he alive, he had been found long since. 
I want to find a man to tell me so; 

One who can say for certain He ts dead. 
Then will I never seek for him again. 

Till then, I’ll never cease to follow him. 
Dear to my heart of hearts is he, my brother. 
Knots in a reed! We may as well go home, 
Unless you mean to write a book of travels. 


. You had better keep your proverbs to yourself. 


Don’t trouble me! I’m master here. Mess. Alack! 
That one expression shows me I’m a slave. 

A fact was never more concisely stated. 

Well, all the same I must, I will, speak out. 

Listen to me, Menaechmus. Here’s our purse 

Full lightly stocked as for a summer trip. 

And if we don’t move homewards, I do think 

You'll lose yourself before you find your brother. 
Know you the manners of these Epidamnians ? 

They say this town is full of debauchees, 

Full of deep drinkers, hungry sycophants, 

And nimble cozeners: ’tis said to be 

A very nest of wheedling courtesans. 

And hence, no doubt, the name of Epidamnus, 
Unwary travellers find damnation here. 

I'll see to that ; therefore, give me the purse. 

What do you want with it? filen. I fear for you. 
How? fear for me! fMlen. Lest Epidamnus damn us 
Through your misdeeds. Messenio, you are amorous. 
I am a reckless man, a dangerous man. 

Give me the money, and we shun both dangers ; 
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You won’t offend, nor I be angry with you. 
Take it and keep it ; I am glad you should. 


ACT II. SCENE II. 
AM enaechmus. Messenio. CyYLINDRUs. 


Well, I have catered to my heart’s content, 

I'll treat these diners to a splendid dinner. 

Why there’s Menaechmus! O, the worse for me. 

Here are our guests parading up and down, 

Ere I’ve returned from market. I'll accost him. 

Good day, Menaechmus. fen. Thank you. Know you me? 
No! how should J know you? But where’s your friend ? 

My friend! Whom mean you? Oyu. Why, your parasite. 
My parasite! The fellow’s mad, for certain. 

I told you sycophants were swarming here. 


. Whom mean you by my parasite, young man ? 


Why, Sponge. Mess. All right; I’ve got him in my bag. 
Really, Menaechmus, you’ve returned too soon ; 

I’m on my way from market. fien. Pray, young man, 

How are they selling sucking-pigs apiece ? 

Tell me. Cyx. One shilling. &en. Well then, take this shilling, 
Get yourself purified at my expense. 

You must be surely mad, whoe’er you are, 

To vex a stranger so, who knows you not. 

My name’s Cylindrus. Know you not my name ? 

Confound you, Cylinder or Coriander ! 

I know you not; I do not wish to know you. 

I have a notion that your name’s Menaechmus. 

And so it is; there’s nothing mad in that. 

How know you me? Cyt. How should you think I know you? 
You know I serve your mistress here, Erotium. 

I know you not, and she is not my mistress. 

You know not me, who always fill your glass 

Whene’er you drink with us? Mess. Alas! Alas ! 

That I have nought to break his head withal. 





FHlen. 


Hen. 
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You fill my glass? I who before this day 
Nor saw nor came to Epidamnus! Cy.. No? 


. Nosurely. Cyz. Then belike you do not dwell 


Within that house. ten. All who dwell there be hanged ! 
What! why the man’s distraught, to curse himself. 
Menaechmus! filen. Well, sir. Cy. Take a friend’s advice, 
And that same shilling which you offered me 

Go, buy yourself a sucking-pig therewith. 

For you yourself must certainly be mad 

To curse yourself as now you did, Menaechmus. 

O, horrid man! O, most obnoxious man ! 

This is his way ; he often jokes me thus. 

He’s wondrous merry when his wife’s away. 


. Well now, what want you? Cyz. Have I bought enough 


Dinner for you, your parasite and lady ? 

Or is more wanted? en. Parasites and ladies! 

What are you dreaming of? Mess. What can possess you 
To be so troublesome? Cyxi. What’s that to you ? 

I know you not: this gentleman I know. 

By Pollux, fellow, you are mad indeed. 

The meat I’ve got will speedily be cooked: 

’T will soon be ready ; go not far away. 

Any commands? fien. Yes; go and hang yourself. 
Nay go yourself and—sit you down within, 

Whilst I the meat to Vulcan’s rage expose : 

I'll tell Erofium you are standing here ; 

She'll bring you in, nor let you stand without. (He goes in.) 


. Aye, ishe gone? By Pollux, I perceive 


Your words come true. Mess. Stand by, and see what happens. 
For here, methinks, must dwell some courtesan, 

As that mad fellow who has left us said. 

"Tis passing strange that he should know my name. 

Not strange at all ; that’s what these ladies do. 

Whene’er a foreign ship arrives in port, 

They send at once their slaves and women down. 

And if they find a likely man aboard 

They ask his name, what countryman he is ; 
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And then they spread themselves like bird-lime round him. 
Once in their wiles, he’s plucked, and lost, and ruined. 
Now in that harbour lurks a privateer ; 

*T were wise, methinks, to stand upon our guard. 


. You warn me well. Mess. Well I shall know I’ve warned you, 


If well and truly on your guard you stand. 


. No more; the door is creaking ;, let us note 


Who’s coming forth. Mess. Meanwhile I'll lay these down. 
Look to the baggage, please, you galley-slaves, 


ACT II. SCENE III. 
Erotium. §@lenaecbmus. Messewro. 


Nay leave the doors so; don’t shut them but go 
And on what is within your attention bestow. : 
Let everything there that is needful be done. 
Be the couches bedight, and the perfumes alight, 
For by sweetness and neatness a lover is won. 
Pleasant surroundings are his bane, our gain. 
But where is he, the cook declared was standing 

Outside the door? 
Ah there he is, my chiefest love, my best 
Most generous patron, paramount 

Here, in this house of mine: 

I will approach and speak. 


O soul of my life, what is this that I see ? 

O, why wilt thou stand at my doors which expand 

As wide as thine own at thy lightest command ? 

Did I say as thine own? Why, whose else should they be ? 
These doors arE thine own ; they belong but to thee. 


Come, all is ready now, 
All that thou badest is prepared and done. 
Come, and recline beside me at the feast: 
Come in, dear love, come in. 


MEss. 


Er. 


ER. 
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. Whom on earth does the lady talk to? Er. You, to be sure. len. And what with me 


Ever has been, or is, your business? Er. Truly by Venus’s own decree | 
You are the one I must needs make much of ; aye, and it’s right your whims to please ; 
You whose bounty has prosperous made me, given me wealth, and comfort, and ease. 


. O, the lady is mad for certain; madness or drink must needs derange her ; 


Else she ne’er would address so freely me who to her am a total stranger. 


. Didn’t I tell you what would happen? Now the leaves are beginning to fall, 


Only tarry here three days longer, down will tumble the trees and all. 

O these women of Epidamnus, regular traps for money are they. 

Let me speak to the girl a moment. Listen, my lady. Er. What do you say? 

Where in the world did you know my master? Er. Knew him of course where he 
knew me; 

Here, in the city of Epidamnus. Mess. Yes, in a city forsooth where he 

Never set foot till just this morning. Er. Ah, you’re a merry wag, no doubt. 

Will you not enter, my own Menaechmus? Better within than here without. 


. O, by Pollux, I can’t imagine where she has got my name so pat ; 


That is a marvel I cannot fathom. Mess. Nay, but I'll tell you what she is at. 

"Tis that she smells the purse you are holding. len. Likely enough ; we soon will see. 
Take it yourself, and let’s observe her, whether she loves my purse or me. 

Will you not enter and dine, Menaechmus? en. No, but I thank you all the same. 
No ? then why in the world did you bid me order a dinner against you came ? 


. Bid you, I, to order a dinner! Er. Yes, for yourself and your parasite too. 
. Parasite? Who? she’s really and truly the maddest woman that ever I knew. 


Sponge and yourself. fflen. What Spongeisthat? the one that I polish my boots withal? 
He who came with you here this morning ; he who was here when you brought the shawl, 
Which, you said, you had robbed your wifeof. len. O, what in the world isit all about? 
Gave you a shawl I had robbed my wife of! a crazy woman, beyond a doubt. 
Truly I think she dreams while standing, just in the style of the equine race. 
Why do you make me a mock, Menaechmus? Wherefore deny with so grave a face 
All that you did when here this morning? ten. What have I done that I now deny ? 
Why, that a shawl of your wife’s you gave me. fen. If I deny it, I tell no lie. 
Never had I a wife that I know of; none have I now in the whole wide earth ; 
Never set foot within your dwelling ; never once from the day of my birth. 
There in the ship I lunched, then landed, and meet you here. Er. Ah! Mercy o’ me! 
What do you mean by “‘the ship,” I wonder. Men. Ship, a vessel that comes oversea ; 
Wooden its structure; planed and jointed ; oft by the mallet’s stroke assailed ; 
Full of pegs as a tanner’s board, the board whereupon the hides are nailed. 

O 
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O, no more of your jokes, I pray you. Enter the house along with me. 

Tis some other, I know not who, it is not I you desire to see. 

Do I not know you well, Menaechmus? Do I not know you, Moschus’s son ? 
Born at Syracuse, Sicily’s town, or so at least does the story run. 

King Agathocles ruled there first ; and next King Phintias came, I wot ; 
Thirdly, Liparo reigned ; and then, the throne and kingdom Hiero got ; 

Hiero reigns there now, I fancy. filen. Nothing is false in the tale you tell. 


. Jove! she herself must have come from thence; or how should she know your affairs so 


well ? 
Hercules! I can resist no longer. Mess. O, for mercy’s sake go not in. 
Ruined you are, if you cross her threshold. ilen. Don’t to tutor me now begin. 
O, the adventure goes on bravely. I as a guest shall be entertained ; 
I'll assent to whatever she tells me. Lady, you think me perchance cross-grained ; 
"Tis for a purpose I thus gainsay you: ’tis that I fear if the lad here knows, 
He to my wife will all the story about the dinner and shaw] disclose. 
Now, whenever you like, we'll enter. Er. Then you won’t for the parasite wait? 


. Nay, I care not a straw for the fellow ; nay, if he happen to come too late, 


Close the door and let him not enter. Ex. Gladly I'll do the thing you say. 
Know you the favour I’m going to ask you? Men. I will at once your commands obey. 
Well, the shawl that you just now gave me take to the broiderer’s shop, I pray, 
There to have it retrimmed at once, with fresh embroideries fitted and sewn. 
Hercules! that’s a capital notion, then of course it will never be known ; 
Even my wife will never detect it, if ye two should happen to meet. 
Then you will take it when you leaveme? filen. That I certainly will, my sweet. 
Let us goin. filen. Pll follow at once, but first to my servant a word I'll say. 
(She goes into the house.) 
Hither, Messenio. Mzss. What’sthe matter? len. Dance and sing for my luck this day. 


. Isthereacause? fi#len. Therecertainly is. Mxss. A cause why you tothe dogsshould go. 


Knave that you are; I’ve scarce begun, and yet already I’ve spoils to show. 

Take to a tavern these sailor-lads as quick as you can ; when that job’s done, 

Come you hither again to meet me ; mind you are back ere set of sun. 

Don’t you recognize these enchantresses, master mine? len. Be silent, do. 

If I’m doing a foolish thing, ’tis I shall suffer ; it won’t be you: 

This is a foolish ignorant woman, so far at least as I’ve made her out. 

I'll despoil her. Mass. Mercy, he’s gone. He’s gone to his ruin, beyond a doubt. 
Swiftly the privateer is towing, towing the skiff to dire disaster ! 

O, the idiot I must be to think to control my lord and master. 
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Not to command my master bought me, not to command but to obey. 
Come ye along that I may meet him at the appointed hour of day. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
PENIOCULUS. 


More than thirty years I’ve lived, and never before in all that time 

Chanced to make so vile a mistake as I’ve made to-day ; I call it a crime. 
Into a public meeting I plunge, intent to hear what the speakers say ; 
There I gape like a fool, the while Menaechmus quietly steals away. 

He, I trow, to his love would go, nor wanted me there to join their eating. 
Gods! I pray that in wrath ye slay the dolt who invented a public meeting, 
Wasting the time of the busiest men who cannot afford their time to lose. 
The idle crew with nothing to do we ought for a duty like that to choose ; 
Then if they fail to appear when summoned let them be fined without delay. 
Plenty of men can, I guess, be found who eat but a single meal a day, 
Don’t invite, and are never invited. "What in the world have they to do? 
They are the folk to attend at meetings, and all our civic assemblies too. 
Then I never had lost to-day the splendid dinner I had in view. 

Sure as I live, twas the will of the gods that I this bit of ill-luck should find! 
Still, perhaps, I may get some scraps ; that hope a little consoles my mind. 
Eh, but here is Menaechmus leaving! out he comes with a coronal on. 

This is a cheerful time to arrive when all the dinner is over and done. 


ACT ITI. SCENE I. 
F@lenaecbmus. PENicvutvs. 


FBlen. (Speaking to Erotium within.) 


Will it content you if I bring it back 
This very day so elegantly trimmed 
You will not know it for the shawl it was? 


Pen. The shawl to be new-trimmed! the dinner done ! 


The wine all drunk! the parasite shut out! 

I am not I, if I avenge not finely 

Me and this dire affront. I'll first from hence 
O02 
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Watch what he's after ; then I'll up and speak. 
Immortal gods, when gave ye in one day 

So many gifts to one who hoped them not ? 
Dinner, and wine, and courtesan, from whom 
I took the shawl she'll never see again. 

I cannot hear him when he speaks 80 low. 

Is it of me and my mischance he’s talking ? 
She said that from my wife I stole the shawl, 
And gave it her. And though she talked so wildly, 
I acquiesced in everything she said 

As though I knew it. What my lady says 

I also say. What need of many words? 

I ne’er enjoyed myself at less expense. 

Now I'll advance. I’m spoiling for a row. 


. Who’s coming here? Pxrx. What say you, rascal, lighter 


Than lightest feather, false disloyal friend, 

Most worthless, treacherous, wickedest of men ? 
What have I done that you should treat me thus ? 
Why from the forum steal? How durst you here 
Entomb the feast alone, whilst I, the feast’s 
Equal coheir, was absent from the grave ? 


. Young man, whose business with myself I know not, 


Why on a stranger vent such strange abuse ? 


For your ill language do you want ill-usage ? 
Ask, and you'll get it. Pen. That I’ve got already. 


- Tell me, young fellow, what your name may be ? 


Deride me too, as if you know it not? 


. I never saw or knew you till to-day, 


Not to my knowledge. Whosoe’er you are, 

You will do well to prove less troublesome. 

Not know me? filen. If I did, I’d not deny it. 
Awake, Menaechmus! filen. I am wide awake. 
Not know your parasite? Men. I know full well 
Your brain is addled in your skull, young man. 
Did you not take away that shawl to-day 

From your own wife, and give it to Erotium ? 

I have no wife, I took away no shawl, 
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Nor to Erotium gave one. Pen. Are you sane? 

Didn’t I see you issue from the house 

Wearing that womanly shawl? | fflen. Woe to your head! 
If you play woman, think you all men do?. 

What! do you say I wore a woman's shawl ? 

Hercules, yes! ¥len. Go to the—place you're fit for ; 

Or get yourself, you madman, purified. 

No prayers shall stop me now: I'll go straight off 

And tell your wife of all your goings on. 

All these affronts shall fall upon yourself ; 

I'll pay you out for eating up my dinner. (He goes out. ) 
What can it mean, that every one I see 
Mocks me like this? But hark, the door is creaking ! 


ACT III. SCENE III. 
ffenacebmur. Erorrum’s Servant-GIr,. 


Erotium prays you of your love, Menaechmus, 
To take, besides, this bracelet to the shop, 

The goldsmith’s shop, and add an ounce of gold, 
And have the whole recast and renovated. 


. Aye, this and anything she wants besides 


Tell her [ll take with pleasure. Gurr. Don’t you know 
What bracelet ‘tis? filen. I only know ’tis golden. 

"Tis that you said you filched away by stealth 

From your wife’s jewel-box. ilen. I never did! 


. Don’t you remember, pray you? Let me have it 


Back, if you don’t remember. filen. Stay; O yes, 
I now remember ; ’tis that very one. 

Where are the armlets that I gave her too? 

You gave no armiets. ilen. Yes, when this I gave. 
You'll see to these? len. Aye, surely, tell her so. 
I'll bring the bracelet when I bring the shawl. 

I pray you get me of your love, Menaechmus, 

Two ear-drops fashioned ; each, two shillings weight 
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And won’t I welcome you when here you come ! 

Well, give the gold ; I'll give the making-up. 

Nay, prithee give the gold ; I'll pay it back. 

Nay, prithee you. QGrru. [ll pay you twice the sum. 

I haven’t got it. Gm Give it when you have. 

Any commands? fen. Tell her I'll see to these, 
(The girl goes into the house.) 

And—sell them presently for what they'll fetch. 

Aye, is she gone? She’s gone and shuts the door. 

Sure all the gods augment, assist, abet me! 

But wherefore linger, now I’ve got the chance 

To flee for ever from these harlot haunts? 

Away, Menaechmus, put your best foot forward. 

There to the left I'll throw my coronal ; 

If any follow, there they'll think I went. 

I'll go and meet Messenio, if I can, 

And let him know what luck the gods have sent me. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Wirt, PeEnricutus. 


Shall I endure this marriage-bond of mine, 

When all my goods my husband steals away, 

And to his drab conveys them? Pen. Pray be still. 
You in the act shall catch him. Come this way. 
Tipsy he was, and garlanded, and bearing 

The shawl he stole to the embroiderer’s shop. 

Ah, here’s his coronal! Am I lying now? 

This way he went, if you would trace his steps. 

And here’s himself, just in the nick of time ; 

But where’s the shawl? Wure. How shall I treat him now ? 
The usual thing ; upbraid him. Wire. SoI will. 
Draw back awhile ; and from this ambush stalk him. 
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ACT IV. SCENE IL. 
MenarEcumus. WIFE. PENICULUS. 


Men. Ah me! how wild and wearisome the plan 

We all pursue ; our best and highest, most. 

We get as many clients as we can, 

And ask not what the virtues of a man, 

But what his wealth, what income he can boast. 

Or good, or bad, we reck not. Rather, all 

In alien hues we paint ; 

The “ poor but honest ” man, a knave we call, 

The wealthy knave, a saint. 

Patrons fare ill, whose clients hold in awe 

Nor equity, nor law ; 

Trained litigants, who many a solemn trust 

With perjured lips deny, 

Rapacious usurers, who by claims unjust 

Their gainful business ply. 

The trial fixed, they send their patron word, 

"Tis he must shield them, howsoe’er they erred. 
"Tis he their cause must plead before the Judge, 
Or Court, or People. Even so to-day 
A tiresome client met me on my way, 

And held me fast, and would not let me budge. 
So my own business I perforce must slight, 

And in the Edile’s Court my client’s battle fight. 

There full hotly the conflict rages. 

Knotty, intricate terms I offer, hoping to settle the suit off-hand, 

Make a lengthy subtle oration, more or less as the facts demand, 

All to prevent the staking of gages. 

What does my fool do? What do you think? As true as I live, 
Forward he comes his gage to stake, and a surety good and approved to give 
Never in all my life I saw a man so utterly floored as he ; 

Every single point in the case is against him proved by witnesses three. 

Heaven confound the rascally fellow, he spoilt my day by going to law; 

Aye, and confound myself besides, that ever the forum to-day I saw. 
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He spoilt my day: a splendid dinner I ordered me here for a while ago ; 
My darling is waiting within, I know. 
Hither I came as soon as I could ; but she’s surely vexed at my long iaiag ; 
Ah, but the shawl will make my peace, the shawl which I stole from my wife away, 
Bringing it off for Erotium’s use, and leaving it here at her house to-day. 
Pex. Ha! do youtwig? Wrre An evil man I’ve wed. 
Pex. Said he enough for proof? Wrre. Enough he said. 

Now I'll go where Pleasure awaits me. Wire. Rather say, where awaits you Woe. 
Interest’s due for your theft, I fancy ; and (Striking him) thus I pay you the debt I owe. 
What! you thought to commit such crimes, and yet that your guilt would remain unseen. 
Wife, what mean you? Wiurs. Me do you ask? Men. Shall I ask of him? is it that 

you mean ? 
O, away with your false cajolings. At him again! Men. Wife, won’t you tell 
Why you are cross? Wire. You ought to know. Pern. The rogue dissembles; he 

knows full well. 
What is amiss? Wire. A shawl Men. A shawl! Whure. A shawl. Pex. What 

makes your colour alter ? 
Nothing at all. Pen. Except the shawl. Aye, that is the fault that makes him falter. 
Ah, you shouldn’t have dined without me. At him again with right goodwill. 
Can’t you be quiet? Pen. No, not I. O look, he’s nodding to keep me still. 
Bless me, I neither winked nor nodded: that is a charge I at once deny. 
O, I’m a wretched unfortunate woman! Men. Wife, are you wretched? Do tell me why. 
Nought was ever so bold as he! The man denies what you saw him do. 
Wife, by Jove and all the gods (is that a sufficient oath for you ?) 
Here I swear that I never nodded. Pern. This she'll admit; but return you there. 
Whither? Pezn. Belike to the broiderer’s shop, and fetch the shawl for your wife to wear. 
What shawl mean you? Wire. I'll say no more; he can’t remember the things he did. 
What is amiss? Have some of the servants answered you back when their faults you chid? 
Ah, if they have, they shall sorely rue it. | Pen. Now you are playing the fool, ’tis plain. 
Wife, you are troubled: I grieve to see you. Prn. Now you are playing the fool again. 
Some domestic, I’m sure, has vexed you. Pern. Playing the fool as you did before. 
Surely it was not I who vexed you. Pern. Now you are playing the fool no more. 
I, by Pollux, have wronged you not. PrN. Pshaw! now you are playing the fool anew. 
(Putting his arm round her waist.) 
Wife, what is it that puts you out? Pen. Hallo, the gentleman’s coaxing you! 
Can’t you desist ? did I speak to you? Wire. O, take your arm, bad man, from about me. 
There you have got it! Now hasten away to finish your dinner again without me. 
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Then, half-drunk, with your coronal on, deride me, standing that house before. 
Men. I no dinner have had to-day, nor ever set foot within that door. 
Pen. You say you haven't ! Men. IsayI haven’t. Pen. Why, didn’tI talk to you there just 
how ? | 
Didn’t you stand half-tipsy there with a flowery coronal round your brow ? 
Didn’t you say that my brain was addled? didn’t you say that you knew not me? 
Didn’t you say (O impudence rare !) that you were a stranger come oversea ? 
Men. Never since the hour I left you, never once have I come this way. 
Pen. O, I know you! Little you fancied that I so well could your scorn repay. 
All the matter I’ve told your wife. Mzy. Why, what have you told her? Pen. I don't 
know. — 
Ask her yourself. Mzn. My wife, what is it? what did he tell you a while ago? 
Why are you silent? why nottellme? | Wure. Asthough you knew not, you ask me this. 
Men. Troth, if I knew, I wouldn’t have asked you. Pen. O, the dissembling knave he is! 
No, you cannot conceal the thing ; she knows it all ; I have all proclaimed 
Openly. Mzn. What in the world do you mean? Wirer. Well, since of nothing you 
seem ashamed, 
Since you will not yourself confess it, listen and I the trouble will show ; 
Why I am vexed and what he told me, now, indeed, I will let you know. 
Tis that a shawl has from me been stolen. Men. Stolen from me! is.it really true? 
Pen. See how neatly the rogue is quibbling. Stolen from ur, and not from you. 
If from you the thing had been stolen, then ’twould be safe, nor be lost at all. 
Men. Keep to yourself! wife, what’sthe matter? Tellme. Wire. I tell you, I’ve lost the shawl. 
Men. Who was it stole it? Whur. Well, by Pollux, the man who took it away should know. 
Men. Who isthe man? ‘Wire. "TisoneMenaechmus. Men. Surely a villanous deed, I trow. 
What Menaechmus is that? Wire. 'Tis you. Mszn. What, 1? Wire. Yes, you. 
Mex. And who says so, pray ? ) 
Wire. I. Pen. AndI. And then to his love, Erotium here, he gave it away. 
Men. Gave it? what, I? Psy. Yes, you! you! you! Now wouldn’t you likea night-owl hired, 
Always to say uhu! uhu! for we have said it until we're tired. 
Men. Wife, by Jove and all the gods (is that a sufficient oath for you ?) 
Here I swear that I never gave it. Pxn. Rather swear that our tale is true. 
Men. Really and truly it isn’t given: really and truly ’tis only lent. 
Wire. Who but a woman, in Castor’s name, should lend a womanly vestiment ? 
Who but a man should lend a manly? Nothing of yours have I lent at all, 
Never a cape or soldier's mantle. Come, will you bring me back my shawl ? 
Men. Yes, Il bring it you back directly. Wure. Tis for your interest so to do. 
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Never again shall you enter the house, unless the shawl you bring me too. 
Now I’m going. Pzn. And what's for me, for the service good I have done this day ? 
When of aught you are robbed yourself, the like good service I’ll then repay. 
(She goes into the house, and shuts the door.) 
That, she knows, will be never at all; I can’t be robbed, for nothing I’ve got. 
Drat the husband, and drat the wife ; I hope the gods will destroy the lot. 
Tl to the forum ; here I’m ousted ; here I shall never be welcomed more. (He goes out.) 
Ah, she thinks she has trounced me finely, when in my face she slams the door ! 
Just as though I hadn’t another, a pleasanter home, to take my ease in. 
You I displease ; well, that I can bear: Erotium here I am sure of pleasing. 
She'll not close the door against me; when I’m within, she'll close it then. 
Now will I go and ask my darling, will she give back the shawl again. 
I another, a better, will give her. Ho there, porter, unbar the door. 
Summon Erotium forth, I pray you ; here would I see her, these gates before. 


ACT IV. SCENE III. 
Erotium. MENAECHMUS. 


Who is it wants to see Erotium? Men. One who is more his foe than thine. 

Why do you stand without, Menaechmus? Dearest, come in. Men. Nay, lady mine, 
Know you wherefore I come to see you? #Er. Are you not come my love to crave ? 

No, I am come to ask you frankly, Will you give back the shawl I gave? 

Somehow or other, I know not how, my wife has discovered the whole affair. 

Sweet, you shall have one twice as handsome, and you shall choose what sort you’ll wear. 
Shawl! I gave you the shawl but now, that you to the broiderer’s shop might take it ; 
Gave you the bracelet too, to take to the goldsmith’s shop that he new might make it. 
Me you gave the bracelet and shawl to? Never! never! Reflect I pray. 

Since I brought you the shawl this morning, since to the forum I took my way, 

Now do I first return and see you. Er. Seeme? Your object is plain to see. 

O, you are going to swindle me, are you, out of the things you received from me ? 

Going to swindle you? No, not I. Why, don’t I tell you my wife knows all, 

Bids me restore the shawl I brought you? Er. Pray, did I ask you to bring the shawl? 
Didn’t you bring it yourself, unasked? And didn’t you freely the gift present ? 

Now you would take it again and keep it. Take it and keep it then, I’m content. 

Wear it, you and your wife, by turns; aye, stuff it in both your greedy eyne. 

Only remember ; never again shall you set your foot in this house of mine. 
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Me, who of you have deserved no ill, you are holding up to contempt this day. 

O, if ever again you want me, bring your money, you'll have to pay. 

Look you out for some other girl, and hold her up for a jest and scoff. 

Hercules, she’s in a terrible temper. Hi! come back to me! don’t be off. 

Still are you waiting? What, do you dare to returnand woome? Max. O, she’s gone too, 
Shutting me out. Upon my word, I’m the shuttest-out man that ever I knew. 

First my wife, and then my mistress ; neither will listen, howe’er I plead ; 

Now will I go and consult my neighbours how they consider I’d best proceed. 


ACT IV. SCENE IV. 
Fflenacchmus. Whe. 


8ien. It was a foolish trick to trust my purse 
With all that money to Messenio’s care ; 
Into some brothel he has plunged, I warrant. 
Wire. Now will I watch, how soon my husband comes. 
I see him coming. Saved! he brings the shawl. 
f®len. I can but wonder where Messenio is. 
Wire. I will approach and speak as he deserves. 
Have you no shame, to come before my eyes 
With that adornment, villain? ilen. Why, what now? 
What ails you, lady? Whur. Dare you, impudence, 
Mutter or speak a single word to me? 
f8len. What have I done that should prevent me, lady? 
Wire. You ask me? O, the impudence of man ! 
ffien. Know you not, gentle lady, why the Greeks 
' Feigned Hecuba a bitch? Wrre. I know not, I. 
fHlen. Because she did what you are doing now. 
She heaped abuse on every one she met, 
And therefore rightly was she called a bitch. 
Wrre. O, I can bear your wicked deeds no longer. 
Far rather would I lead a widow’s life 
Than suffer all the wicked things you do. 
flen. "Tis nought to me, whether you keep your husband 
Or leave him. Is it customary here 
To tell a stranger idle tales like these ? 
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Wire. What idle tales? Sooner than stand such treatment 
I'll lead a widow’s life, I tell you plainly. 
f8ien. Lead it and welcome, (I forbid you not) 
As long as Jupiter retains his throne. 
Wire. You said you never robbed me of my shawl, 
And now you’ve got it. Are you not ashamed ? 
fflen. Why, Jove a’ mercy, here’s a saucy baggage! 
I robbed you of this shawl! which in my hands 
Another lady placed, to get it trimmed. 
Wire. O then, by Castor, now I'll fetch my father, 
I'll let him know what wicked things you do. 
Run, Decio, find my father, bring him here, 
Say that his presence is at once required. 
Tl show him all this wickedness! ilen. Are you sane? > 
What wickedness? Wure. Robbing your wife at home 
Of shawl and jewels; bearing them away 
To give your mistress. Is not this correct? 
f%len. Tell me some potion, if you know one, lady, 
To help me bear your idle petulance. 
I cannot tell what man you take me for ; 
I have not known you since Parthaon’s' time. 
Wire. Me you can jeer ; you, will not jeer my father 
Whom now I see approaching. Look you round? 
Know you my father? len. Aye, when Calchas lived 
I knew you both, the pair of you, together. 
Wire. You know me not? You do not know my father ? 
Ben. Nor yet your grandfather, if he comes too. 
Wire. Aye, this is like the rest of your behaviour. 


ACT IV. SCENE V. 

f®lenaecchmus. Wire. Her Faruer. 
Fat. Fast as my Age permits, as suits the case, 
I'll labour on. Aye, mine’s a tardy pace, 


? Parthaon lived two generations before Hercules. He was the grandfather of 
Deianeira. Calchas, mentioned just below, was the famous Greek soothsayer 
before the walls of Troy. 
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I’m not deceived ; I know it all too well. 
My strength has failed ; my nimbleness has flown ; 
My limbs with eld and lassitude o’ergrown. 
O Age, who wins thee, wins a bitter bane ; 
A host of ills thou bringest in thy train, 
Ills great and sore, a lengthy roll to tell. 


But now I wonder, what can this portend, 

This urgent call? what makes my daughter send 
To bid me come without a moment’s pause ? 

For what’s the matter, why she wants me so, 

She leaves untold. But pretty well I know 

The reason why. Some pettifogging strife 

Has risen betwixt the husband and the wife. 
That, when she sends, is evermore the cause. 


These well-dowered wives, they glory in their hoards ; 

They fain would always lord it o’er their lords ; 
Haughty, and proud, and arrogant are they. 

Not that their lords from blame are wholly free, 

But wives should always somewhat lenient be. 

My daughter’s tale is evermore the same, 

‘“‘ Another row,” ‘‘my husband’s much to blame,” 
And that, I warrant, is her tune to-day. 


Now I shall know what it’s all about ; 
Here is she standing, her door without ; 
There is her husband, glum, dejected ; 
"Tis just as I suspected. 
I'll accost her. Wrre. Pll approach him. Welcome, welcome, my father dear. 
Fats. Welcome, daughter; well do I find you? what is the reason you call me here ? 
Why are you grieving? why is your husband standing irate, and aloof from you ? 
Here’s been a battle-royal, doubtless ; battle of words betwixt you two. 
Tell me which is to blame, and briefly: none of your lengthy speeches, please. 
Wire. ’Tis not I am to blame, my father; there I can set your mind at ease. 
O, but here I can live no longer ; father, I can’t; you must take me off. 
Fatu. Bless me, what in the world’s the matter? |Wure. Here I am made a public scoff. 
Fars. Who.is it makes you that, my daughter? Wurr. Who but the husband you bade me wed. 


Ese 
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Faru. Here is a regular downright quarrel. Haven’t I often and often said 
Neither yourself nor yet your husband ever to me your disputes should show ? 
Wire. How can I help it now, my father? Fats. Well, do you really wish to know ? 
Wire. Yes, if you'll tell me. Fara. Haven’t I warned you always to bear with your husband’s ways? 
Not to be watching whither he goes, or what he is doing, or where he stays? 
Wire. Well, but he courts a wanton woman, living close by. Fars. And serve you right. 
Trust me, the more you worry and vex him, so much the more will he court for spite. 
Wire. Often he drinks at the wanton’s table. Fats. Think you he'll drink the less for you, 
Either at hers or any one else’s? What the plague do you want to do? 
Really you might as well forbid him ever to make an engagement out, 
Ever to ask a friend to dinner. O, you’d have him a slave no doubt. 
Really you might as well and wisely claim that his hands be always full, 
Sitting amongst your maids and servants, carding his daily task of wool. 
Wire. Surely I have retained a counsel not for myself, but for him, to plead ; 
Here you stand, but for him you argue. Far. Nay, if I find he is wrong indeed, 
Then will I chide him far more sharply than you, my daughter, I’ve chid before. 
Come, he allows you trinkets, dresses, maids in plenty, and household store ; 
Sure ’twere best to be sober-minded, best in his doings to acquiesce. 
Wire. Ah, but he rammages out my wardrobe, steals a trinket or steals a dress ; 
Me he robs; and my own adornments go his mistress’s stores to fill. 
Fara. That’s ill-done, if he really does it ; if he doesn’t, ’tis you do ill 
Thus to accuse a man that’s guiltless. Wure. Why, father, look! He has still the shawl: 
And there’s the bracelet he took the girl. He is bringing them back, since I know all. 
Fata. Now will I go and accost the husband ; then shall I quickly the truth find out. 
Well, how goes it with you, Menaechmus? what have you two had words about? 
Why so gloomy ? why is she angry? why are ye standing apart so far ? 
fflen. O, by Jove and the gods, old man, whatever your name, whoever you are, 
Here I solemnly vow and declare— Faru. Whatever about? what is it, I pray ? 
ffien. Here I vow that never I wronged yon railing woman who dares to say 
I from her wardrobe fetched this shawl and carried it out of her house away. 
O, if ever I’ve set my foot within the house where the jade abides, 
Make me, Jove, a wretcheder man than all the wretches on earth besides ! 
Fatx. Surely you can’t be sane, Menaechmus, to say such words, when you know full well 
That you yourself, you maddest of men, within that house most certainly dwell ! 
fflen. What do yon really say, old man, that within this house I am dwelling, I? 
Fatn. Can you deny it? en. Idodenyit. Fars. ’Tis too absurd that you this deny, 
Unless you have shifted your home this night. Come hither, daughter. Can it be so? 
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Can you have shifted your home perchance? Wire. Why, father, whither or why 
should I go? 
Faru. ’Faith, I know not. Wurs. He mocks you, father. Farn. Well, well, my daughter, 
your wrath restrain. 
Do be sober a while, Menaechmus ; enough we've had of this jesting vein. 
f8en. Who in the world are you, old man? whence come you? what's your concern with me ? 
How have I injured you, or her, that you should both so troublesome be ? 
Wire. O, how vivid his eyes are growing! O, look how over temple and brow 
Suddenly spreads a greenish tint! Look, look how his eyes are sparkling now ! 
ffien. Come, if they mean to pronounce me mad, what better thing can I do or say 
Than feign myself to be really mad? Perchance I shall frighten the pair away. 
Wire. How he yawns and stretches his limbs! O father, what is our safest plan ? 
Fats. Come you hither, my daughter, keeping out of his reach as far as you can. 
fflen. Evoi! Bromius! Yea, I hear thee calling me forth to thy woodland chase. 
Ah, but I cannot join thy hunting, cannot escape from this dismal place. 
There on my left a bitch is watching, ready to bite me,—mad she is, — 
Here on my right is a bearded goat: and O, with those perjured lips of his 
Many and many an honest townsman he in his time has destroyed alone. 
Fars. Out upon you! ilen. Hark! Apollo speaks from his high prophetic throne ; 
Seize the vixen, burn her eyes out, burn with a flaming torch, he cries. 
Wrre. Help me, father! help! the villain’s going to burn out both my eyes. 
f¥len. (Aside.) Me they choose to accuse of madness; they were the first to be mad, I trow. 
Fars. Hist, my daughter! Wire. What’sto be done? Fatu. Well, what if to fetch my slaves I go, 
Bid them lift and carry him off, and safely there in the house bestow, 
Ere he create some fresh disturbance ? ®len. (Aside.) By heaven, unless by some crafty trick 
I can the plot forestall, the rogues will carry me off to their house full quick. 
(Aloud.) Dost thou warn me to leave no inch of the vixen’s face unscored with blows? 
Must I blacken it all? ah well, unless this moment away she goes, 
Tll obey thy command, Apollo! Fars. O flee, my daughter, with all your might 
Lest he pound you to death. Wrre. I'll flee. O keep him, father, I pray, in sight. 
Let him not follow. O wretched wife, to hear from my husband such words as these ! 
(She runs out.) 
fHien. Well am I rid of her; but him! Aha! must I now Tithonus seize, 
Dissolute, bearded, tremulous dotard? Is it on Aim thou biddest me rush, 
And all his joints, and all his bones, and all his members to mincemeat crush 
Ev’n with the staff that himself is holding? Fars. Keep off! You had better! I vow 
you'll rue it, 


Fatu. 
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If me you touch with your finger-tip, or approach one single step to do it. 


. Yea, I'll obey thy dread commands ; I'll seize my double-edged axe, and hew, 


Hew to the bone the dotard piecemeal, slicing his entrails through and through. 


. Truly, methinks, I must take precautions, guarding my life with my utmost skill, 


Else I fear that this crazy fellow will work me harm, as he swears he will. 


. Manifold thy commands, Apollo! now must I harness my steeds of war, 


Tameless, fiery, terribly-prancing, yoke the team and ascend the car ; 
Under their hoofs I'll trample the lion, trample the lion so rank and old. 
Now aloft in the car ’m standing; I grasp the reins, and the scourge I hold. 
Show your mettle, my strong wild horses, let the clatter of hoofs resound ; 
On with vehement quick curvetting ; bend your knees and cover the ground. 
Me do you threaten with prancing horses? ®len. Lo, Apollo appears anew ! 
Spring upon and murder the dotard, is it that thou biddest me do? 
Nay, but who is rH1s that drags me from the chariot by my hair, 
Abrogating, O Apollo, thy commandments everywhere ? 
(He retires into the backgrownd, as if the paroxysm were over.) 
Fata. O fatal, sad disease! O gracious gods, 
How is he fallen from his high estate ! 
How sudden and how terrible his madness ! 
I'll go at once and summon a physician. (He goes out.) 
ffien. Aye, are they gone, I prithee, from my sight, 
Who make me play the madman, though not mad? 
Best get a-ship-board safely while I can. 
And, O spectators, if the old man returns, 
Pray don’t inform him by what street I fled. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
FatTuHeEr. 


Fatu. My bones with sitting ache, my eyes with straining 
Till this vile doctor shall have done his rounds ; 
And then ’twill be—Could hardly leave my patients. 
Have set the fractured leg of Aesculapius, 
Item, Apollo’s arm. I stand in doubt 
Is he a doctor, or a sculptor rather? 
But here he stalks. Quicken your snail’s pace, do. 
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ACT V. SCENE II. 
Docror. FatHer. 


Doct. What is the matter with your friend, old man ? 
Possessed or frantic? Tell me what it is. 
Has he a dropsy, or a lethargy ? 

Fata. I call you in that you may tell me that, 
And make him well. Door. The easiest thing on earth, 
I pledge my credit he shall soon be well. 

Farn. I want him cared for with exceeding care. 

Doct. I shall get blown six hundred times a day, 
With such exceeding care your friend I'll care for. 

Faru. But here’s the man himself. Watch what he does. 


ACT V. SCENE III. 


MenaEcHMus. Doctor. FatuHer. 


Men. This is a cross and peevish day, when all goes wrong whatever I do. 


Fata. 


Docr. 


Men. 


What I wanted to keep concealed is blazoned forth to the public view. 

That Ulysses of mine it was, my parasite-fool, who divulged the thing, 

Filling me full of shame and trouble, bringing disgrace on his host and king. 

Ah if I live, the treacherous fellow shall for his fault with his life atone. 

Why do I say “his life” I wonder. It is not his, it is mine alone. 

He at my table and cost sustains it. I'll of his prEaTH deprive the man. 

Then this woman behaves as falsely as is the way with a courtezan. 

When to restore the shaw! I ask her, wishing therewith to appease my wife, 

She has already, she vows, restored it. Verily, mine is a luckless life. 

What does he say? Docr. That his life is luckless. Fats. Please to accost him now 
with care. 

Health and strength to yourself, Menaechmus. Why do you keep your arm so bare? 

Know you not that, in your disease, a chill may greatly retard your healing? 

(Onder pretence of covering up his arm, the Doctor attempts to feel his pulse, Menaechmus repulses him with violence.) 

Go and be hanged, you meddlesome fellow! Far. Feel you aught? Docr. Why I can’t 
help feeling ; 

Not to an acre of hellebore-draughts will yield, I fancy, your friend’s disease. 

P 





Farn. 


Doct. 
Men. 
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Now, Menaechmus, attend. Mex. What wouldyou? #Docr. Answer the questions I ask 
you, please. 


Which do you drink, white wine orred? Men. O, heaven confound you to all things ill! 


- Now is his madness beginning to work. Men. And why not ask me, if such your will, 


Whether the bread I prefer to eat is purple- or scarlet- or saffron-hued ? 
Birds with scales, or fishes with wings, are these, peradventure, my favourite food ? 


. Fie! do you hear the stuff he’s talking? Had you not better, without delay, 


Give him a soothing draught or e’er his madness over him gains full sway ? 


- Wait! Ill ask him a few more questions. Fats. Goodness! You'll prate us to death, 


I know. 


. Answer me this; those eyes of yours, do they ever hard and immovable grow ? 


What! you think me a locust, do you, you stupidest noodle that ever I found ? 


. Answer me this ; do you ever observe your bowels making a rumbling sound ? 


When I am full, they never rumble ; when I am hungry, then they do. 


. Well, there’s nothing insane in that ; the answer is perfectly right and true. 


Come, can you sleep when you first lie down, and sleep you soundly till dawn of day ? 


. Aye, I can soundly sleep till dawn when all my debts I’ve managed to pay. 


O may Jove and all the gods destroy this questioner, root and stem ! 


. Now, indeed, is his madness beginning! “Tis best to be careful with words like them. 
. Nay, this language is far less wild than that which he uttered a while ago, 


When here my daughter, his wife, he said was a mad young bitch, and threatened her so. 


- What did I say? arn. I say you’re mad. Men. What I? Fars. Yes you, who 


are standing before me. 


You who threatened to trample me down, and drive your terrible war-steeds o’er me. 
I am the man who of this accuse you; I was present, and saw the whole. 


- Iam the man who know that rou the sacred crown of Jupiter stole ; 


Also I know that you, for that, were into a loathsome dungeon cast ; 

Yea, and under the yoke were scourged, when out of the prison you came at last, 

Also I know that you murdered your father and sold your mother. Is this not sane 

Thus, for the charges against me brought, to retort the like on yourself again ? 

Now, whatever you’re going to do, I pray you do it without delay. 

Surely you see the man’s a madman. Docr. Well, shall I tell you the wisest way ? 

Have him conveyed to my house forthwith. Fars. You think that best? Doct. 
I certainly do, 

Then I'll at my discretion treat him. Fats. We’ll do whatever's advised by you. 

For twenty days I'll make you imbibe my potions of hellebore, day and night. 

For thirty days I'll string you up, and scourge your body with all my might. 
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. Run you and fetch your varlets here, to carry him hence to my own shop-door. 
. Fetch, how many? Doct. So far as I’m able to gauge his disease, not less than four. 
. Certainly. Keep you an eye on the patient. Doct. Nay I'll run home, and at once 


prepare 

What is for his reception needed. Order the varlets to carry him there. 

Yes, I'll see that at once they do it. Docr. Then now I’m going. Good-bye. Faru. 
Good-bye. ( They go out.) 


. Now my father-in-law has vanished, and now the doctor. Alone am I. 


Jove a’ mercy, what ails the fellows that all at once they pronounce me mad ? 
Why, from the very hour of my birth I never a day’s disease have had. 

Not one trace of madness have I, nor any quarrel or broil I seek. 

I am in health like those about me; I know my friends, to my friends I speak. 
Maybe, the people who call me mad a touch of madness themselves have got. 
What’s to be done? I’d fain go home, but here my wife will admit me not. 
There again I’m denied admittance. Verily I’m in a doleful plight. 

Here, however, I’ll stay at present ; they’ll let me in, I presume, at night. 


ACT V. SCENE IV. 
MESSENIO. 


Mess. A servant’s virtue may by this be known, 

If the like zeal, and watchfulness, and care 

Be, when his lord is absent, freely shown 
As when his lord is there. 

No man of sense his greedy guts will rate 
Higher than legs and back. 

And well he knows what punishments await 
Ill deed or service slack. 


The mill, the fetters, hunger, cold, and blows, 

Hard labour, fits of lassitude severe, 

These are the wages that a lord bestows 

On worthless knaves ; these are the ills I fear, 

I therefore to be good, not bad, propose. 

Hard words I reck not ; I detest hard blows; 
P2 


Fata. 


Mess. 


Men. 
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What a mill grinds, I'd liefer eat than grind ; 
So all my lord’s behests I keep with constant mind. 


And this avails me much. Their private gain 
Let others seek ; I'll do the things I ought ; 
I'll serve with fear ; from every fault abstain ; 
Always at hand when sought. 
Such are the useful slaves. Who nothing fear, 
These greatly fear when punishments ensue ; 
I little fear; and now the time is near 
When my reward is due. 


The goods and the sailor-lads I’ve lodged, as master bade, in the tavern, and I 
Hither have come to meet him again. I'll knock, and tell him I’m here, hard by. 
O that out of this lair of Ruin he by my aid could be safely won ! 

Ah, but I fear too late I’m coming, after the battle is over and done. 


ACT V. SCENE V. 
Farner. Four Varitets. MeEenAEcHMUS. MESSENIO. 


Now by all the Powers I charge you, listen with heed to the words I say, 

What I’ve told you, and what I tell you, see that ye do it without delay, 

Let him aloft from the ground be hoisted ; then to the doctor’s shop be taken, 

If your ribs and legs ye value, and if ye desire to save your bacon. 

Never you heed whate’er he calls you ; never you value his threats a pin. 

Now already he ought to be hoisted ; what are ye waiting for? Quick, begin. 

I'll to the doctor’s shop be going, there to await you. Men. I’m undone. 

What in the world is going to happen? Why do these fellows about me run ? 

What are ye wanting? What are ye seeking? Why are ye closing around me so ? 
Whither, O whither, away are ye bearing me? Ho, Epidamnians! Citizens, ho! 
Help, O help me, I pray and beseech of you! Loose me, ye kidnapping rogues, leave go. 
What do I see, ye gods Immortal? Surely I see some ruffians there 

Hoisting my master up sky-high, and bearing him off to—I know not where. 

What, will nobody dare to assist me? Mess. O yes, my master, I'll more than dare. 
Citizens ! here’s a scandalous outrage! What, shall my master, in open day, 

Here in the street of a peaceful city, be seized perforce and carried away, 

He who amongst you a free man came ? 





Mess. 


MEN. 


Men. 
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Loose your hold! Mrn. O help me! help! I pray and beseech you, whatever 
your name, , 

Suffer them not on me to practise so signal an outrage in all men’s sight. 

Help you? yes, I'll help and defend, and succour you, master, with all my might, 

You I'll never permit to perish, ’twere meeter for me to perish than you ! 

Now the fellow who’s got you aloft there, scoop out his eye, my master, do. 

As for these, in their villanous faces a plentiful crop of weals I’ll sow. 

Ah in an evil hour for yourselves ye are haling him off. Let go! Let go! 

Here’s my finger in this one’s eye. Mess. Then make the socket appear instead. 

Hah, ye scoundrels! Hah, ye bandits! Hah, ye kidnappers. Varuers. O we're dead ! 
O, I beseech you, mercy! Mess. Loose him. Men. Why have ye laid your hands on me? 
Give them with both your fists a dressing. Mess. Villains be off to the gallows-tree ! 
You, because you are off the hindmost, here’s a special reward for you. 

There, I’ve scored their faces finely, quite in the way I wished to do. 

Pollux! I came to help you, master, just, as I think, in the hour of need. 

Aye young fellow, whoe’er you are, may Heaven reward you for this good deed, 

But for you and your timely aid I had not lived till the set of sun. 

Then if right you would do, my master, grant me the freedom I’ve fairly won. 

Grant you freedom! what, J grant you? |§ Mess. Because I have saved you sir, but now. 
O you mistake, young man! Mess. Mistake? Men. By father Jove, I protest and vow, 
Never were you a slave of mine. Mess. O hush,for shame! Men. ButI tell you true; 
Never a slave of mine has done so much for me as was done by you. 


. Well, if you’re certain I’m not your slave, why shouldn’t you bid me at once go free ? 


Br THOU FREE. Go WHITHER THOU WILT: 80 far at least as it rests with me. 


. What! do you freeme? Men. I certainly do, if mine the right to perform the deed. 


Hail! my patron. I’m’ @tap at HEART, MESSENIO, THUS TO BEHOLD YOU FREED. 
You, spectators, I ca]l to witness. But O, my patron, command me still, 

Just as though I remained your slave: I'll always be ready to do your will. 

Still in your house I’ll live, and now when home you journey, I'll go there too. 
Heaven forbid! Mzss. And now, my patron, I’ll go to the tavern, to fetch for you 


_ Thence the silver and goods. The purse is safely sealed in my bag, I trow, 


MEss. 


And all the things for our journey bought ; Ill go and fetch them. Men. Make haste, 
and go. 
Just as you gave them, I’ll now restore them. Here await me awhile, I pray. (He goes out.) 
1 There being no third person to pronounce this formula, Messenio pronounces 


it himself. Nobody knew his name but himself. For a repetition of these 
formulas, see the final scene of this play. 





Men. 
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O what wild and wonderful things around me seem to occur to-day. 
Some declare that I’m not myself, and close their houses, and shut me out, 
These two lately pronounced me mad. I can’t conceive what it’s all about. 
Then this fellow who’s going, he says, to fetch some silver ; who vows that he 
One of my slaves has always been, whom I (preserve me !) have just set free, 
Tells me the purse of silver is mine, and he’s bringing it here for myself to use ! 
Faith, if he does, I'll tell him again he’s free to depart wherever he choose. 
Else, if he chance to recover his senses, he’ll claim the money which now he brings. 
Surely they differ no whit from dreams, all these most wild and wonderful things. 
Now though Erotium seems so cross, Ill try to make her my friend once more. 
Maybe she’ll render me back the shawl that I to my wife may the thing restore. 

(He goes into Erotium’s house.) 


ACT V. SCENE VI. 
SHenaechbmug. MEssenio. 


Dare you assert, you daring knave, that ever I’ve seen your face this day, 

After I ordered you here to meet me? Mess. Why just this moment, my master, pray 
Didn’t I snatch you from four strong varlets who had you up in their arms sky-high ? 
And you were invoking gods and men to come to your aid, and in came I 

Tussled and fought with all the four, and wrenched you out of their hands at length ; 
Therefore it was that you set me free, because I preserved you with all my strength. 
Then for the money and goods I went: and you, returning, before me run, 

Meet me here, and at once deny the very thing that you just have done. 


. What, you allege that I set you free? | Mess. You certainly did. fflen. ’Tis certainly 


true 
That sooner I'd serve as a slave myself than give your freedom, you knave, to you. 


ACT VY. SCENE VII. 


MenarEcumus. f#enaechbmus. MeEssenio. 


MEN. (Coming out of Erotium's house, and speaking to those within.) 


No, yell never make out, ye hussies, not if you swear by your eyes all day, 
That to your house again I came, and carried the bracelet and shaw! away. 


fHlen. 


Mess. 


FHlen. 


MEss. 


MEss. 
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What do I see, ye gods Immortal? filen. Whatisit now? Mass. Your glass I see. 
What's the matter? Mzss. The man’s your image; he is as like as like can be. 


. Well, by Pollux, he’s not unlike me, if so be that my looks I know. 


Hail, young fellow, whatever your name is, you who preserved me a while ago. 

Hey, young fellow, unless ’tis irksome, tell me your name, I beseech you do. 

Far too great is your service toward me that I should aught refuse to you. 

Therefore, I say, my name’s Menaechmus. fen. That is my name, you must understand. 


. I from Syracuse, Sicily, come. filen. And that is my home, and my fatherland. 


What doThear? fen. Youhearthetruth. Mass. (Pointing t Mzn.) "Tis he that I know: 
my lord he is; 

I’m his servant beyond a doubt; by a mere mistake I believed me his. (Pointing to filen.) 

Him I mistook for you, my master, and trouble enough I’ve given him thence. 

(To fflen.) Pray forgive me, if aught I said to cause you, stranger, unwilled offence. 

Now it seems that your wits are wandering ; don’t you remember we two to-day 

Came ashore from the ship together? Mess. Right you are and the truth you say, 

You’re my lord ; (To Men.) you, seek a servant; (To filen.) welcome to you ; (Zo Men.) to you 
farewell, 

He’s Menaechmus. Men. That’swhoZl am. filen. Whatis this wonderful tale you tell? 

You’re Menaechmus? Men. I’m Menaechmus; Moschus was my father’s name. 


. What, are you going to claim my father? Men. No, young man, ’tis my own I claim, 


’Tisn’t my wish to play the robber, and steal your father away from you. 

O ye Immortal gods, I pray you, let my unhoped for hope come true ! 

O unless J am much mistaken, here the two twin-brothers stand ; 

One their name, and one their father, one moreover their fatherland. 

Now will I summon my lord apart. Menaechmus! Men. and fflen. Yes, Mess. Don’t 
both reply, 

Which of you two on the vessel arrived along with me. Men. It was not I. 

I’m the man. Mess. Then come you hither. ilen. Here I am come; so now begin. 

Either that is a rank impostor, or he’s your brother, the long-lost twin. 

Never two men so like each other has it been yet my lot to see ; 

Drops of milk, or drops of water, are not so alike as you and he. 

Then your father and fatherland he claims them both as being his own. 

Had we not better at once draw nigh, and question the man till the truth be known ? 


. Verily yours is a bright conjecture, and many thanks for your zeal I owe. 


Go you on to finish the task; and BE THOU FREE if indeed you show 
Yon is my brother, alive and wel]. Mess. I hope to show it. Men. I hope you may. 
Stranger, you say your name’s Menaechmus. Men. Yes, and the simple truth I say. 


MEss. 


Men. 
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This man’s name is Menaechmus also. Further, your native city is 

Sicily’s Syracuse, you tell us ; Sicily’s Syracuse is his. 

Then your father, you say, was Moschus ; Moschus was his, as myself can tell. 
Now if you two will kindly help me, methinks you are helping yourselves as well. 
Ah, young fellow, so much I owe you, I can nothing you ask deny. 

Just as if for a slave you'd bought me, I'll with all your demands comply. 

Well, I hope to prove you brethren, of the selfsame father born, 

And the very selfsame mother, on the very selfsame morn. 

Verily that’s a wondrous story. Can you indeed your words fulfil ? 


. Yes, if both will my questions answer, then, believe me, I can and will. 
. Ask whatever you want to know; I'll tell you all: Ill nought suppress. 


Isn’t your name Menaechmus? Men. Granted. Mess. Is not yours Menaechmus? 
fflen. Yes. 

Wasn’t your father’s Moschus? Men. "Twas so. filen. Moschus was my father’s name. 

Are you not a Syracusan? Men. Yes. Mess. And you? fen. And I the same. 


. So far all exactly tallies: help me to complete the case. 


What's your earliest recollection of your earliest dwelling-place ? 
When we left it, I and father, for Tarentum, there to trade ; 
There amidst the crowd I lost him ; thence was hitherward conveyed. 


. Gracious Jupiter, preserve me! Mess. (7o fiflen.) O, be silent if you please. 


(To Men.) Can you still your age remember, when they brought you o’er the seas ? 
Seven years old; I just was losing then my teeth, my earliest ones. 

Never again have I seen my father. Mess. Know you this; how many sons 
Had your father? Men. I’d a brother; only one, as it seems to me. 


- And were you or he the elder? Men. Elder? neither I nor he. 
. How do you mean? Men. We were two twin brothers. filen. Gracious are the gods 


to-day ! 
O be still, or Ill hold my tongue. Men. Nay I'll hold mine. Mess. I beseech you, say 
Bare ye both one name? Mey. Byno means. Mine indeed has always been 
As it still remains, Menaechmus. Sosicles they called my twin. 


. OT can refrain no longer; every single note agrees. 


O my own twin-brother, welcome. I’m your brother Sosicles ! 

What do you tell me? How then comes it that you are called Menaechmus too ? 
When the fatal tidings reached us, (father dead, and vanished you,) 

Then the names our grandsire altered, giving me what was yours before. 

That I well believe would happen. Still I’ll test you with one thing more. 

Name our mother. fflen. Theusimarché. Men. O then, everything concurs. 
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O my brother, O unhoped for after all this lapse of years, 
Welcome, welcome! len. O my brother, whom through years of toil and strain 
Vainly until now I’ve sought for, welcome to my heart again ! 


. (To filen.) "Twas for him the lady took you, not for yourself, I can plainly see. 


When she asked you in to dinner, she thought, I warrant, that you were he. 

Pollux ! I ordered a dinner here to be for myself prepared this day : 

"T'was from my wife to be kept a secret, because I had stolen her shawl away, 

And given it here to my lady fair. len. Is this, my brother, the shawl you mean ? 


. How in the world did you come by that? filen. The lady invited me in, I ween, 


Her dinner I ate ; her wine I drank; I sat by the side of her, nowise loth ; 

The shaw! she gave me, the bracelet too ; she vowed it was I who had given her both. 
Glad I am if to you, my brother, anything good has chanced to accrue 

Owing to me; she supposed no doubt ’twas I she was feasting, and lo! ’twas you. 


. Cannot I now indeed go free, as you sir bade me a while ago ? 


Aye, for my sake, my brother, assent; ’tis meet and right that it should be so. 


. Bernuou FREE. Men. I am GLAD AT HEART, MESSENIO, THUS TO BEHOLD YOU FREED. 
. Ah, but a better sanction than yours it needed to set me free indeed. 


All our hopes are fulfilled, my brother; were it not better that now we two 
Back to our home return together? Men. Brother, what pleases yourself, I’ll do. 
Here will I hold a public auction, here will I sell whate’er I’ve got. 


Let us goin, my brother. filen. Surely. Mzss. Now would I ask you for—know you what? 
. What do you want? Mess. To be auctioneer. Men. I gladly grant you the boon you 


seek. 


. Now shall I make the proclamation? When shall it be? |Mzn. On this day week. 
Mess, 


O yes! O yes! 

This day week a public auction I of Menaechmus’s goods will hold. 

Farms and houses, slaves and chattels, all his effects will then be sold. 

All for what they will fetch are offered; money down we of course require : 

Even his wife will come to the hammer, if so be we can find a buyer. 

Hardly, methinks, a round five millions shall we obtain for all we sell. 

Now then give us your cheers, spectators, give us your cheers, and—FARE YE WELL. 
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Opinions of the Press 
On the Birds. 
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“‘Every student of Greek, old and young, will give a hearty welcome to the 
latest fruit of Mr. Rogers’s brilliant scholarship and dainty wit. It is hard to find 
lines which move one to anything but lively admiration. The Commentary is 


a masterly example of how a beautiful poem should be handled.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 


‘‘The editorial work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and con- 
vincing ; and the translation is fascinating. Mr. Rogers has far more than a 
scholarly knack of translation; he has a remarkable gift, a power of idiom which 
would as certainly have appealed to Aristophanes, as it commands the admiration 
of scholars-to-day. The English version is not only a delightful companion to the 
scholar; it is highly entertaining in itself."—Aftheneum. 

“‘ The Commentary is full of scholarly remarks on the language of the play, as 
well as interesting illustration of its matter drawn from modern as well as ancient 
literature. But the chief feature of course is the translation, which shows all the 
point, force, and ingenuity, which we expect from the editor. The Bird-call has all 
the ‘heart’ of the Shakespearian lyric.”—Academy. 


‘‘A piece of work admirable both for scholarship and literary insight.”— 
Contemporary Review, 

“It is almost superfluous to commend the scholarly fulness of Mr. Rogers’s 
introduction, textual notes, and appendix to those who have read his previous 
volumes. ... We may well say of Aristophanes, and in a measure of his translator 
also, xarepeXirace tiv Adxpny SAnv.”— The Times. 


“We have only praise for his version. The notes show not only a wide scholar- 
ship, but a humanity and a knowledge of men and books so unusual in a classical 
editor that we confess that the notes alone make a delightful book.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


‘“‘A rare combination of scholarly ability and the literary gift... .An ideal 
edition for a scholar who is not troubled by elementary difficulties.” — 7rzdune. 


“This is indeed a most valuable edition of the great comic poet. The scholar, 
the man who merely likes to keep up his classics, and even the man who has 
no classics to keep up, can all meet upon the common ground of Mr. Rogers’s 
fruitful revision of the text, his luminous and painstaking introduction, and the 
Attic grace and lightness of his English renderings.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 
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‘Treats with conspicuous success the most brilliant of the plays.” —Scoftsman. 


‘‘ Sustains in every respect the reputation which the earlier volumes have won 
for this accomplished scholar.”—Manchester Courier. 


‘“‘ The reputation of Mr. Rogers as a critic and translator of Aristophanes is of 
the highest, and the present edition of the Birds brings out his best qualities. .. . 
The charm of its exquisite lyrics lives again in such a version of the hoopoe’s 
serenade as this. ... The dullest of lads would be attracted by these delightful 
pages. ... It is an admirable volume, and increases the debt which both literature 
and learning already owe to its author.” —Sfectafor. 


‘S We have derived both pleasure and instruction from reading the notes. But 
the translation makes the charm of the book. Mr. Rogers has here a thoroughly 
congenial subject, and since he is at his best in lyric verse, he has here ample scope 
for his powers. And as a whole the version is a brilliant success.” Guardian. 


‘Repeats his previous triumphs of insight and skill. The spirit and the 
felicity of his rendering are unequalled ; it is truly Aristophanes in English, with all 
his spontaneity, vigour, and deftness. Many old classical students will be delighted 
to renew acquaintance with the comedy in Mr. Rogers’s brilliant pages.”— 
Educational Times. 


Fcap. 4to, 6 vols. 15s. 
The Comedies of Aristophanes 


Edited, translated, and explained by 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A. 


The contents of the Volumes will be as follows :— 

Vol. I. The Acharnians, The Knights. 

» II. The Clouds, The Wasps. 

9, III. The Peace, The Birds. 

» IV. The Lysistrata, The Thesmophoriazusae. 

», V. The Frogs, The Ecclesiazusae. 
VI. The Plutus, with the Menaechmei of 

Plautus, and Index. 


Vol. V is now ready, price 15s. ; also the following 
separate plays: Frogs, 1os. 6d.; Ecclesia- 
zusae, 7S. 6d.; Birds, 10s.6d.; Thesmo- 
promt ee qs. 6d.; Plutus (with the 

enaechmei), 8s. 6d. (or separately: Plutus, 
7s. 6d.; Menaechmei, rs. 6d). 


London: George Bell & Sons 
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